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I. EDUCATION, 
4 DEBT DUE FROM PRESENT TO FUTURE GENERATIO 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE EXDOWMENT OF THE PEABODY INSTITUTE, DANVERS, MASS. 





On the 16th of June, 1852, the citizens and sons of Danvers, in 
Massachusetts, assembled for the purpose of celebrating the centen- 
nial anniversary of the town’s existence. A vast concourse came 
together, and the streets were enlivened by music, and rendered at- 
tractive by the long-extended procession of company after company, 
of the old and young, and of: both sexes, all striving to contribute to 
the interest, and share the pleasure of the joyous occasion. After 
proceeding through the principal streets, they repair to the “Mam- 
moth tent,” within which was a bountiful supply of those “ creature 
comforts,” which are preparatory to the “ feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.” Many sentiments and speeches had already been made, 
when the attention of the multitude was requested to a letter and 
sentiment from a long absent and almost forgotten, (henceforward 
never to be forgotten) son of Danvers. With the most profound inter- 
est, the following letter and noble sentiment were listened to: a letter 
and a sentiment which honor the heart of him who sent them :— 

. Lonpon, May 26th, 1852. 


Gentiemen :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
inviting me to be present at the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the separation of Danvers from Salem, on the 16th of June. 

I should have the greatest pleasure in joining in your interesting celebration 
there, if possible. The early associations of my life are clustered around our an- 
cient town. It was, as many of you know, in a very humble house in the South 
Parish, that I was born, and from the Common Schools of that parish, such as 
they were in 1803 to 1807, I obtained the limited education my parents’ means 
could afford ; but to the principles there inculcated in childhood and early youth, 
I owe much of the foundation for such suceess as Heaven has been pleased to t 
~ era long business life. Though my manhood, before coming rd, a 
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land, was spent in Baltimore, (which shares with my native town in my kindest 
ron ye ach cherish the recollections of my earlier days, and anticipate, with 
much , & visit to the old parish, that I may witness the great strides I am 
told you have been making in wealth and improvements. 2 

Tt is now nearly sixteen years since I left my native country; but I can say 
with truth, that absence has only deepened my interest in her welfare. During 
this interval, I have seen great changes in her wealth, in her power, and in her 

ition among nations. I have had the mortification to witness the social stand- 
of Americans in’ Europe, very seriously affected, and to feel that.it was not 
Laneme'd undeserved ; but, thank Heaven, I have lived to see the eause nearly 
annihi , by the energy, industry, and honesty of my countrymen ; thereby 
creating between the people of the two great nations speaking the English lan- 
, and hyo by liberal and free institutions, a more cordial and kind 

than existed at any other time. 

The great increase of population and commerce of the United States, the de- 
velopment of the inte: wealth of the country, and enterprise of her people, 
have done much to produce this happy change; and I can scarcely see bounds 
to our possible future, if we preserve harmony among ourselves, and good faith to 
the rest of the world, and if we plant the unrivalled New England institution of 
the Common School, liberally among the emigrants who are filling up the great 
valley of the Mississippi. That this may be done, is,I am persuaded, no less your 

I enclose a sentiment, which I ask may remain sealed till this letter is read on 
the day of the celebration, when it is to be opened according to the direction on 
the envelope. With great respect, I have the honor to be 

Your fellow townsman, 
To Messrs, J. W. Proctor, and others. Gesorce Pzazopy. 


The endorsement on the envelope was as follows :— 

(The seal of this is nat to be broken till the toasts are being proposed by the Chair- 
man, at the dinner 16th June, at Danvers, in commemoration of the one hundredth 
year since its severance from Salem. It contains a sentiment for the occasion from 
Gzorse Psasopy, of London.) 

It will be easier to imagine than to describe the intense interest 
which this awakened, and the pleasant astonishment and delight 
with which the contents of the envelope were received. They were 


as follows. 

A sentiment by George Peabody, of London. Epucation,—A pest pug 
FROM PRESENT TO FUTURE GENERATIONS. 

In acknowledgement of the payment of that debt by the generation which pre- 
ceded me in my native town of Danvers, and to aid in its prompt future dis- 

, by each successive generation, I give to the inhabitants of that town, the sum 
of * Twenty Tuovsanp Do.tars, for the promotion of knowledge and morality 
among them. , 

I beg to remark, that the subject of making a gift to my native town, has for 
some years occupied my mind, and I avail myself of your present interesting festival, 
to make the communication, in the hope that it will add to the pleasures of the day. 

I annex to the gift such conditions only, as I deem necessary for its preserva- 
tion and the accomplishment of the purposes before named. The conditions are, 
that the legal voters of the town, at a meeting to be held ata convenient time after 
the 16th June, shall accept the gift, and shall elect a Committee of not less than 
twelve persons, to receive and have charge of the same, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Lyceum for the delivery of lectures upon such subjects as may be des- 
ignated by a Committee of the town, free to all the inhabitants, under such rules 
as said Committee may from time to time enact; and that a Library shall be ob- 

*Mr: Peabody has, subsequently, given for the same object, the additional sum of forty 
thousand dollars ; making, in the aggregate, sixty thousand dollars. He has also increased 
the Library, by presenting about three th d valuable vol purchased in London, by 
Henry Stevens, Esq. 
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tained, which ‘shall also be free to the inhabitants under thedirection of the 
Committee. 

That a suitable building for the use of the Library shall be ig ena 
includjng the land, fixtures, furniture, &c., not exceeding seven 
lars, and shall be located within one third of a mile of the Mactag 
House, occupyi —— spot of that formerly under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Walker, in the south parish of Danvers. 

That Ten Thousand dollers of this gift shall be invested by the Town’s Com- 
mittee, in undoubted securities as a permanent fund, and the interest arising 
therefrom, to be expended in support of the Lyceum. 

In all other respects, I leave the disposition of the affairs of the Lyceum to the 
inhabitants of Danvers, merely suggesting that it might be advisable for them, by 
their own act, to exclude sectarian theology and political discussions, forever from 
the walls of the institution. 

I will make one request of the Committee, which is, if they see no objection, 
and my venerable friend, Capt. Sylvester Proctor,* should be living, that he 
may be selected to lay the corner-stone of the Lyceum building. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Georce Peasopy. 

No sooner had the reader ceased, than the air resounded with 
hearty and prolonged cheers for the name of George Peasopy, the 
grateful son who had thus decidedly manifested his regard for the 
home of his youth, and generously discharged: his share of the “debt 
due from the present to future generations.” If every individual, every 
parent, and every community, will act in the spirit of this sentiment, 
and after the example of this endowment, “then we may hope to see 
each generation sweep majestically on in an increased and increasing 
current, each living upon, and growing upon the granaries of the 
past, and heaping up resources for the future. Then will each suo- 
ceeding generation more fully develop the true principles of life and 
action, which will hush the evil propensities of man, and lead him gently 
by the hand into the paths of virtue and wisdom.” 

At a meeting of the Town of Danvers, held on the 28th of June, 
1852, the gift of Mr. Peabody was promptly accepted, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to establish and administer this noble charity, 
for the purposes, and on the conditions set forth by the donor. 

On the 29th of September, 1854, the building erected out of the 
donation of Mr. Peabody, was formally consecrated as the Pzanopy 
Institute, to the noble uses of knowledge and morality for which it was 
designed, by appropriate exercises; and, Hon. Rufus Choate, who 
commenced his brilliant professional career in Danvers, delivered an 
address on the occasion, to set forth those uses, and express the grate- 
ful appreciation of this public charity “in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” 


You have come together to express anew your appreciation of the character 
and the objects of the giver of this splendid charity ; to repeat and republish your 


"Mr. Proctor, now deceased, was the man in whose store, Mr. Peabody spent four years 
of his boyhood, and for whom he entertained the highest respect. 
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acceptance of it; and, to dedicate this commodious and beautiful strue- 
to its faithful and permanent administration. You open to-day for Danvers, 
— its inhabitants of ‘this time, and all its successions,—the Lyceum of knowledge 
. Under this dedication it shall stand while Massachusetjs shall 
stand; This edifice will crumble, certainly, to be replaced with another: this 
of the first recipients of the gift,—the excellent giver himself,—will 
pass away ; but, while our social and civil system shall endure; while law 
be administered ; while the sentiment of justice, gratitude, and honor, shall 

in one heart on your territory, the charity is immortal. 
every one among you it is set open equally. No fear that the religious 
holds sacred will be assailed, or the politics he cultivates insulted, will 
any from his share of the diffusive good. Other places and other occa- 
reserve for dissent and disputation, and struggle for mastery, and the 
petitions of life. But, here shall be peace and reconciliation. Within 
walls the knowledge and the morality, which are of no creed and no party ; 
which are graceful and profitable for all alike, of every creed and every party ; which 
are true and real to every mind, as mind, and from the nature uf mind; and, to 
every conscience, as conscience, and from the nature of conscience; and, which 
are the same thing, therefore, in every brain and every heart,—this alone,— 
knowledge and morality, broad, free, identical as humanity itself,—is to be incul- 

cated here. 


Happy and privileged the community, beyond. the measure of New England 
privilege even, for whom such high educational instrumentalities are thus munifi- 
cently provided, and made perpetual! Happy, especially, if they shall rouse 
themselves to improve them to their utmost capacity,—if they shall feel that they 
are summoned by a new motive, and by an obligation unfelt before, to an unac- 

effort to appropriate to their hearts and their reason all the countless 

which is hidden in knowlege ard a right life; an effort to become,—more 

before,—wise ; bright; thoughtful; ingenious; good; to attain to the high- 

est degree of learning which is compatible with the practical system of things, of 

which they are a part; to feed the immortal, spiritual nature, with an ampler and 

higher nutrition; enriching memory with new facts, judgment with sounder 

thoughts, taste with more beautiful images, the moral sense with more of all 

things, whatsoever they are, lovely, honest, and of good report,—the reality of 
virtue, the desert of praise. 

Happy, almost above all, the noble giver, whose heart is large enough to pay 
of the abundance which crowns his life,—to pay out of his single means,—the 
whole debt this generation owes the future. I honor and love him, not merely 
that his energy, sense, and integrity have raised him from a poor boy,—waiting 
in that shop yonder,—to be a guest, as Curran gracefully expressed it, at the table 
of princes ; to spread a table for the entertainment of princes—not merely be- 
cause the brilliant professional career which has given him a position so command- 

in the mercantile and social circles of the commercial capital of the world, has 

him as completely American,—the heart as wholly untravelled,—as when he 
first stepped on the shore of England to seek his fortune, sighing to think that the 
ocean rolled between him and home; jealous of honor; wakeful to our interests ; 
helping his country, not by swagger and vulgarity, but by recommending her 
credit; vindicating her title to be trusted on the exchange of nations; squander- 
ing himself in hospitalities to her citizens—a man of deeds, not of words,—not 
for these merely I love and honor him ; but, because his nature is affectionate and 
unsophisticated still; because his memory comes over so lovingly to this sweet 
A ; to the school-room of his childhood ; to the old shop and kind master, 
and ths graves of his father and mother; and, because he has had the sagacity, 
and the character, to indulge these unextinguished affections in a gift,—not of 
vanity and ostentation,—but of supreme and durable utility. With how true and 
rational a satisfaction might he permit one part of the charitable rich man’s epi- 
taph to be written on his grave-stone : “ What I spent, I had ; what I kept, I lost; 
what I gave away, remains with me.” 


The speaker thus enunciates the educational character of the insti- 


tution founded by the liberality of Mr. Peabody. 
“I take it for granted that the declared wishes of Mr. Peabody will be considered 
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as determining, quite peremptorily, the general mode of administering this fund. 
Better educational instrumentalities, indeed, no man’s wisdom, in the circum- 
rem, aripe have devised. Courses of lectures, then, and a library of good 
books, these are to form the means of the Lyceum; and, the problem is, in what 
bas you can make the most of them. 

t may seem a little exaggerated at its first statement, and, perhaps, alarming, 
but it will serve, at least, to introduce my more particular ideas, to say that the 
true view for you to take of this large provision of tal means, and of your 
relations to it, is to regard yourselves as having become, by its bestowment, 

nently the members of an institution which undertakes to teach you by 
ctures and a library. Herein, exactly, is the peculiarity of your new privilege. 
You are no longer, as heretofore it has been with you,—merely to be indulged the 
opportunity of a few evenings in a year to listen, for the amusement of it, to half 
a dozen discourses of as many different speakers, on as many totally disconnected 
topics ; treated, } pm for ostentation, and adapted only to entertain ; but, how- 
ever treated, and whatever fit for, totally forgotten in an hour ; preceded, followed 
up, and assisted, by no preparation and no effort of the hearer; giving no diree- 
tion whatever to his thoughts or readings ; separated from each other, even while 
the Lyceum season lasts, by a week of labor ; devoted, even in its leisure moments, 
to trains of thought or snatches of reading wholly unauxiliar and irrelative ; and, 
for nine months or ten months of the year, totally discontinued. Thanks to this 
munificence, you are come to the fruition of far other opportunities. An institu- 
tion of learning, in the justest sense of the term, is provided for you. Lectures 
are to be delivered to you through a far larger portion of the year; a library, 
which will assuredly swell to thousands of volumes, is to be accumulated under 
your eye, from which you may derive the means of accompanying any lecturer on 
any subject from evening to evening ; and, this system of provision is permanent, 
—henceforth part and parcel, through its corporate existence, of the civil identity 
and privilege of Danvers. You enter, therefore, to-day,—you may enter,—a new 
and important school; as durably such, as truly such,—having regard to differ- 
ences of circumstantial details,—as the seminary at Andover; or the law school 
at Cambridge ; or the College of Medicine at Philadelphia,—all of them schools, 
too, and all teaching by lectures and a library.” 

It does not fall within the scope of th®® article to follow the eloquent 
speaker in the development of the true idea of the public lecture, de- 
signed to impart knowledge; and of the manifold uses of books in 
mental culture, and the highest enjoyment to the man of labor as 
well as of leisure. From those portions of the address we shall enrich 
our pages by extracts hereafter. After a touching allusion to his own 
use and enjoyment of good books, Mr. Choate concludes as follows :— 

“To these uses, and these enjoyments; to mental culture, and knowledge, and 
morality,—the guide, the grace, the solace of labor on all its fields, we dedicate 
this charity! May it bless you in all your successions; and, may the admirable 

iver survive to see that the debt which he recognizes to the future is completely 
Zachanged: survive to enjoy in the gratitude, and love, and honor of this gene- 
ration, the honor, and love, and gratitude with which the latest will assuredly 
cherish his name, and partake and tr it his benefaction.” 

As an additional encouragement to the youth of Danvers to 
improve their privileges, Mr. Peabody has signified his intention to 
give the sum of two hundred dollars, annually, to be appropriated 
for the purchase of prizes for the meritorious pupils of the two High 
Schools, known as the Peabody and Holton Schools. In furtherance 
of this design, the School Committee of Danvers have had executed 
a beautifully designed medal, called the Pzasopy Mepat, to be 


awarded to the deserving members"of the schools. 
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But the munifieence of Mr. Peabody has not been restricted to the 
noble institution which will perpetuate his name, or to the schools 
where he was educated, or the town where he was born. It is Fet too 
soon to speak of all his benefactions; and long may it be before 
those who follow him, will be called on to make up the record of bis uses 
of great wealth acquired by commercial sagacity, probity, and diligence. 
When that record is written, it will be found that his liberal hand has 
bestowed largely to provide for the widow and orphan, bereaved by 
pestilence, and for the poor, rendered houseless by fire, in cities which 
he never visited. When the credit of his adopted state of Maryland 
was not properly protected in Europe, his princely interposition re- 
deemed her bonds from dishonor. The Industry and Arts of his native 
land, will not forget his timely advances of many thousand dollars, 
that rescued from entire failure the American department of the 
London Exhibition. Science and humanity will unite in associating 
his name with that of Grinnell, as the generous patron of discovery 
in unexplored regions, and of search after the hardy navigator, whose 
fate had touched the heart of all Europe. And while he has contri- 
buted to rear in the capitol of his country, a monument to the mem- 
ory of Washington, his large hearted patriotism has exalted in the 
city of his residence, the anniversary of American Independence from 
a national festival, to a féte of Liberty and Fraternity, which the 
friends of civil and religiqus freedom, whether born on American 

.or English soil, may unite in celebrating. 

Nors.—The London Morning Journals, of the 5th of July, 1855, contained an ex- 
tended notice “of an entertainment given by Mr. Peabody, as is his custom, on the 4th 
of July, the Anniversary of American Independence, to his countrymen sojourning 
in London. Among his two hundred guests were, his Excellency, Mr. Fillmore, late 
President of the United States, and several English gentlemen of distinction.” Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., of Boston, like his ancestor bearing the same name, eighty years before, 
was there “to establish a personal intercourse with the friends of constitutional liberty 
on the English side of the water,” and at the same time to express in the most felici- 
tous-manner, his own and his countrymen’s pride, in the recollections and associations 
of the day. Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Vice President of the Board of Trade, respon- 
ded eloquently to a toast expressive of a desire for a “‘ perpetual friendship and alliance 
between the people of England and the United States,” which he believed was the pre- 
dominant feeling of hisown countrymen. “ We look to you to speed the torch of freedom, 
lit atour shrines, over your own continent, until its broad illumination shall flash across 
the Pacific, and penetrate the dark recesses of Asiatic despotisms.” 

“ Take freedom, take thy radiant round, 
When dimmed, revive,—when lost, return ; 
Till not a shrine on earth be found, 
On which thy glories shall not barn.’’ 

The festivities were closed, with Mr. Fillmore propesing the health of Mr. Pea- 
body—“our generous host,—who maintains on British soil, the characteristics of his 
country, and cherishes for her fond recollections, which he has munificently illus- 
trated on this day of our national independence.” 





& . 
II. EDUCATION AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


AN INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 


BY REV. MORRIS J. RAPHALL, PH. D. 





Tue Hebrews are emphatically the people of the book. Education 
is to them like the air they breathe: without it they cease to exist. 
Not only has every Hebrew, like his Gentile competitor in the battle 
of life, to acquire that amount of instruction, without which he could 
not successfully carry on his profession or trade: but the minute and 
manifold observances enjoined by his religion, and the fact that his 
worship, private as well as public, is conducted in Hebrew, render 
it necessary that he should likewise obtain some knowledge of the 
language and literature of his forefathers. 

According to the pious legends of the Rabbins, public schools 
existed before the deluge; and Adam was not only the first man but 
also the first schoolmaster, assisted in bis labors by Enoch, and suc- 
ceeded by Noah. After the deluge, Shem * established and presided 


over a public school, assisted by his great-grand-son Eber, among 
whose pupils the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, are particularly 


mentioned. 

Another tradition avers that during the bondage in Egypt, the tribe 
of Levi, although grievously oppressed like all Israel, remained exempt 
from hard labor, as the whole tribe devoted itself to study and educa- 
tion. That, consequently, this tribe—possessed of higher mental 
training than the others—disdained to join in the worship of the 
golden calf; and that from the same cause this tribe was qualified 
to assume the duties of ministers and teachers, which subsequently 
were entrusted to them. 

The Pentateuch gives us no information as to the system of educa- 
tion which the practice of its precepts rendered necessary. The duty 
of parents to teach their children is repeatedly inculcated. The art 
of writing is assumed to be possessed by the priests (Numbers v. 23,) 
and also by the people generally, (Deuter: vi. 9, xi. 20, xxiv. 1, 3,) 
and it is remarkable that the only ornament on the high priests’ mitre, 
consisted of a golden frontlet on which alphabetic characters were 

* Scipio Sgambatti in his work “ Archivorum Veteris Testamenti, seu de Scriptoribus Hebra- 


.cis,” asserts that Shem was the author of a treatise on medicine, of which a manuscript in Hebrew 
was preserved in the library of the then (A. D. 1600) Elector of Bavaria! 
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engraved. But the books of Moses nowhere speak of a class of men, 
or of any public institution, altogether devoted to teaching. It may 
be assumed that education was looked upon as a religious du, and 
therefore* entrusted to the priests and Levites. It is certain that in 
process of time these teachers neglected their duty to such a degree 
that Samuel found it necessary to introduce a new and enlarged 
system. He therefore founded the schools of the prophets open to 
all Israelites. Respecting the internal polity, and the system of 
education in these schools we know but little. We must, however, 
not suppose that the Hebrew word Nabi, “prophet,” bore the same 
signification in the days of Samuel that it obtained at a later period 
of Scriptural history, viz., that of an “inspired predictor of future 
events ”—such an inspired predictor in the days of Samuel was called 
Ro-eh, or Hhoseh, “a Seer,” (1. Sam. ix. 9,) whereas the word Wabi, 
“ prophet,” is used in Genesis xx. 7, and in Isaiah ix. 15, to designate 
a “teacher;” in Exodus viii. 1, an “orator;” in Exod. xv. 20, and 
Judges iv. 4, a “poet,” and in 1. Chronicles xxv, passim, a “com- 
poser of music.” This fourfold meaning of the word Wabi tells us 
what functions the “ prophets” trained in these schools were intended 
to discharge. They were to be “teachers,” “public orators,” “ poets,” 
and “composers of sacred music,” and the system of education was 
arranged accordingly. 

These schools took root, spread over the land and exercised a 
marked influence on the minds of ‘the Hebrews. Learned societies 
are spoken of as “ the men of Hezekiah,” (Proverbs xxv. 1,) and “the 
masters of assemblies,” (Eccl. xii. 11,) which are supposed to have 
been connected with these schools. With the fall of the Hebrew 
monarchy, however, these schools were ruined, and shortly after the 
return from Babylon, they altogether disappear. As it had been in 
the early periods of the Israelitish commonwealth, the priests,*—who 
had returned from exile in greater numbers than the Levites—once 
more became the teachers of the nation, and once more sacrificed 
their duty to their interest, for which they are bitterly upbraided by 
the last.of the Prophets, (Malachi ii, 1-12). 

Ezra, though himself a priest, and “the men of the Great Assem- 
bly,” over which he presided, again resorted to the plan of Samuel. 
Public schools of different degrees were everywhere established ; the 
ptiests no longer remained ez officio sole instructors of the people, 
but were superseded by a new class of teachers, the “Sopherim,” 
grammateis “scribes.” Thenceforth the history of education among 


* According to Ezra (ii. 36-42), the number of priests that returned, was 4279, while of Levites 
there only were 341. 
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the Jews stands clearly before us. Each town in Judea, containing a 
certain number of inhabitants, was bound to maintain a primary 
sch@l, the Hhasan “ precentor,” of the Synagogue, in most instances, 
being the teacher. Seminaries of a higher grade were presided over 
by Sopherim “scribes,” and a sufficient annual income was assigned 
for their support. The portion of public revenue set apart for this 
purpose, though frequently diverted, was as frequently restored to 
the schools. In the countries between the rivers Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, where the Jewish population was more numerous and wealthy 
than in Judea proper, and in Egypt, chiefly at Alexandria, the schools 
were flourishing; and that they were well conducted is proved by 
the fact that within fifty years from the time the Jews first came in 
contact with the Greek language, they were able to translate the 
Pentateuch, from the Hebrew, which had ceased to be their vernacular 
tongue into the Greek,* with which they had so lately become 
acquainted. 

With the fall of Jerusalem, (A. D. 70,) the schools in Judea were, 
for a time, ruined. One college, at Jamnia, had, however, been 
spared by the Romans, and became the center of instruction to the 
Jews, under the altered circumstances of their religious and civil 
polity. When this college, and also the schools in Egypt, were 
destroyed during the wars against Trajan and Hadrian, (A. D. 116 
till 134,) a new seat of learning arose at Tiberias, near the lake of that 
name. The presidents of this school were styled Wassi, “ prince,” 
recognized by the Roman authorities as Patriarchs, and exercised 
great sway over the Jews throughout the Roman empire. Under 
their auspices, the important compilation of the Jewish canon law, 
called “ Mishna,” was formed about A. D. 200; but their dignity and 
usefulness gradually decayed, owing partly to the degeneracy of the 
hereditary Patriarchs, and partly to the hostility of the Christian 
church. The school was closed about the year 439, when its declin- 
ing fame had long been eclipsed by the Babylonian schools of Sura, 
Pumbeditha and Nahardea, near the Euphrates. These great col- 
legiate institutions possessed vast endowments, and were visited by 
Jewish students from all parts of the world. The great compilation 
of the Babylon Talmud in twelve large folio volumes, the work of 
sixty years, attests the zeal and extensive erudition of the Rishi Me- 
thibta, “ chiefs of the schools,” who under the Rish Gelutha, “ prince 
of captivity,” taught in these academical republics. They continued 
to flourish till the year 1048, when the poverty-striken Caliphs seized 
on the endowments, and shut up the schools. 





* The Septuagint, or translation of the Seventy, was undertaken by Judeans, about the year 
20, B. C. E. 
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Some sixty years before this catastrophe, the Jews residing on the 
Spanish peninsula, under the dominion of the Moors, had begun to 
found schools on au enlarged principle, in which the positive sciefbes, 
and the philosophy of Arestotle were taught, as well as the Talmud, 
and which exercised great influence on science and learning, through- 
out Europe, during the darkest period of the middle ages. These 
schools continued to flourish till the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, A. D. 1492. 

Contemporary with these Spanish schools, but conducted on more 
narrow principles, were the Talmudic schools, from which all other 
studies remained excluded. Their principal seat was in France. 
From thence they spread first over Germany, and then over Poland, 
where they still flourish, and from whence the Talmud schools 
throughout the East have been revived. 

The Spanish schools, after their expulsion, sought shelter in Italy 
and the Turkish empire. In this last-named country, however, they 
have been absorbed by the Talmudists, who, together with the Cab- 
balists, still reign supreme. In Italy, and subsequently in Holland, 
the Spanish schools remained active, unti] they gradually became 
amalgamated with the modern system which, since the beginning of 
the present century, prevails throughout the West. (Germany, Italy, 
France.) In Great Britain, and in the United States, Jewish education 
is still in its infancy. 

An examination of Education among the Hebrews thus presents us 
six post-Biblical developments : 

1. The Schools of the Sopherim. 

2. “ * “ — Mishna, 

3, * +s “ Talmud. 

4. “ Scientific Talmudic schools of Spain. 

5. “ rigidly Talmudic schools of old France, transplanted to 

Poland and the East. 
6. The modern schools of Germany, Italy, and France. 
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Wirx some solitary thinker, most probably, the circle of human 
thought began. The mystery and the beauty of the world led to 
philosophic inquiry, and creative art. The conceptions and theories 
started, the truths gained, the work of useful improvement, or, of 
beautiful art attempted, attracted others as if a new oracle had become 
vocal. Institutions to make scholars and artists there were not; but 
scholars and artists had first to grow from the individual teacher ; and 
then, as they multiplied, they became associated in schools and insti- 
tutions. These, by a concentration of mind and means, multiplied 
scholars and artists more rapidly, gave them greater perfection by 
methodical culture and the influence of example, and spread wide the 
scholarly and artistic spirit. 

There are three stages of learned and artistic association to be 
noticed : The primal, or ancient; the middle, or ecclesiastical and 
scholastic; and the modern. The first embraces a period reaching 
down to the time of the establishment of the religious houses of 
Christianity ; the second embraces the middle ages down to the refor- 
mation; and the third begins with the reformation. Each stage 
prepared the way for the succeeding; and each has its marked and 
peculiar characteristics. 

The primal stage is that where the individual thinker, or artist, 
becomes the centre of a school. Thoughts of God—the great first 
cause—of the constitution of the universe, of human duty and destiny 
stir in some great original mind, and he speaks out his thoughts 
wherever he can gain a hearing—in the public walks and groves, in 
the market place, in the houses of friends, in familiar intercourse, or 
on festal occasions. Thus Socrates and the Stagyrite taught. Those 
who habitually consorted with them became disciples, in turn to become 
teachers, or to carry out the great principles with which they became 
imbued, into public life. School, which now generally means an insti- 
tution of learning, derived from the Greek 2y0Ax, that is, leisure or 
time removed from public or private business, was applied to 





* Portion of a Discourse delivered before the American Association for the Advancemént of 
Réucation, in New York, on the 28th of August, 1855. 
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designate the teacher and his disciples, and finally his peculiar doc- 
trines. The bustle, interests, and employments of ordinary life were 
laid aside for a simple and pure devotion to thought, for inquiries 
after the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. Thus sprung up all the 
great schools of ancient philosophy ; thus were men taught wisdom ; 
thus was human culture carried on; thus were laid the foundations of 
all knowledge and all education. It was a spontaneous association * 
of great minds aspiring after the highest objects that can be proposed 
to man. The same individuality marks the poets, the artists, the 
historians, and the orators of antiquity. Each formed himself by 
individual effort, under the inspirations of his own genius, availing 
himself of the knowledges which were accessible, studying the 
examples which were presented, seizing the occasions which were 
offered, moulding language, and developing forms of beauty with an 
originality which could belong only to a period when the human 
mind, awakening to a consciousness of its powers under the great eye 
of nature, instead of finding authorities in the past, was driven in 
upon itself and created authorities for the future, and like a discoverer 
in regions untrodden before, wandered freely abroad in joyful expec- 
tation of wonders of truth and beauty. 

In the latter period of Greece, and during the classic age of Rome, 
the Schools of Philosophy, and particularly the Schools of the Rhe- 
toricians exhibit some approximation to the form of institutions of 
learning, with a formula of education ; but still the individual teacher 
created his own school and formed its centre. Ciceré studied Plato 
and Demosthenes, but he resorted to no university ; he was taught by 
Roscius, but in no public gymnasium. Virgil imitated the Iliad, but 
he caught the epic fire, and gained the majesty and grace of the 
hexameter from the discipline of no Homeric Institute. In forming 
an estimate of the learned men and artists of antiquity, we must think 
of original genius, self-made men, individual efforts, independent 
thoughts and aims, and the voluntary association of men naturally 
influencing each other by conversation, correspondence, daily example, 
and the courtesies of social life. We must forget our modern ideas 
of educational institutions established by the State, or sustained by 
patronage and power. In that primal stage, education could appear 
in no other form, for the idea of education was then in process of - 
development, and the materials of education were accumulating. 

And as there were not, properly speaking, institutions of learning, 
so there was not any system of public and general education. The 
people heard poems recited by strolling rhapsodists, and by actors 
in the theatre; they heard histories read at the public games; they 
heard the orators in the public assemblies; they might listen to the 
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discourse of philosophers in the public places; and they everywhere 
contemplated proportion, majesty, and beauty, in the temples and. 
statues which adorned their cities and the seats of religious worship. 
It was an education through the ear and the eye; through national 
customs, and religious ceremonies; through legend and story; through 
monuments of national glory, and the proud associations of places 
connected with heroic deeds. It was a moulding of the character 
through sentiments, emotions, and passion, infused and quickened by 
the objects and incidents of their daily life, where the objects and 
incidents were created and ordered by the genius, taste, and activity 
of the presiding minds which dwelt in a higher sphere. Wisdom, 
beauty, poetry, and music dwelt first of all upon Olympus, thence 
they descended to dwell at Delphi, and upon the Acropolis: their 
priests and representatives were a god-like order of men, and, through 
them, the whole people felt the influence of the heavenly visitation. 
Such was the beauty, poetry, and heroism of the life of the Greeks, 
that their mythology seems almost to be established by the facts of 
their history, so naturally consequential was the one upon the other. 

The cultivated class among the Romans assimilated to the cultivated 
class among the Greeks, and their education proceeded by the same 
means ; but the Roman people never imbibed the Athenian spirit of 
letters and art, and never reached the Athenian polish and grace. 
The shadow of Olympus did not stretch itself to the banks of the 
Tiber. But the Roman, no less than the Athenian, formed a strong 
national character through legend and story, through the associations 
of places and proud historical recollections, and through the influence 
of political institutions. 

Education, among the ancients, viewed as a process, was varied, 
undetermined, independent, often accidental, and strongly individual ; 
and, in its diffusion, took the ease and freedom of social life instead 
of that cloistered seclusion and disciplinary movement which are so 
familiar to us. As a result, it presents us men of the highest powers 
under a noble culture; a civilized people wonderful for thought, 
imagination, and taste, or a people of stern and lofty nationalism; 
works in literature and art, which, unsurpassed, if not unequalled, 
have long since been acknowledged by mankind as models which can 
never lose their authority, and can never cease to instruct ; many im- 
portant truths in pure science, and valuable researches in physics; 
and speculations in philosophy, immortal as thought itself. 

These solitary thinkers, with their few disciples—these poets, histo- 
rians, and orators in the simple strength of their genius—these artists, 
working out the ideal conceptions of their own minds, were the only 
educators of the day in which they lived, and they have ever remained 
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the educators of mankind. What would antiquity be without these 
but a barren waste? We would have a spectacle of the rise and fall 
"of dynasties, the march of armies, the tumult of battle, and the glory 
of conquest : we might have also useful arts, and commerce, and 
wealth, leading on a barbaric magnificence. But now that they have 
passed away, what would they be to us but a story, or a dream—a 
Babylon, a Tyre, a Carthage, to fill a page of history, but leaving no- 
thing behind to inspire, to elevate, to improve mankind? The very 
wars of the classic nations have an interest beyond all others, because 
they exhibit the struggles of civilization against barbarism : they are 
the heroic defending the true, the good, and the beautiful. The la- 
bors.of Genius have given immortality to these nations. The poetry, 
the philosophy, the eloquence, the histories, the splendid works of art 
still survive. The memory and influence of these nations are im- 
perishable, because they continue to teach us great truths, to hold up 
before us the most perfect models of literary production and of the 
beautiful arts, and to inspire us with enthusiasm for intellectual cul- 
ture and refinement. 

The Roman Empire, with its majesty and power, was an impressive 
8 0, was the Persian—so is the Chinese and the Russian. 
But the Dictators, Triumvirs, and Cesars of the Ancient Empire, 
viewed alone, have for us little more interest than the Emperors and 
Czars of the modern dynasties, Greece perpetuated in Rome— 
Roman legislation, literature, art, and eloguence—Roman civilization 
and culture draw forever the heart of humanity towards the city of 
the seven hills. 

And thus, in contemplating this primal period, we are taught at 
ance the great truth, that the life of nations no less than the life of 
individuals, is important to the world, and survives in the memory 
and veneration of after times, only as connected with the progress of 
knowledge, the development of thought, the cultivation of taste, im- 
provement in arts, and, in general, with the advancement of the spiri- 
tual interests of man. 

In proceeding to the second stage of learned association and educa- 
tional development, it is necessary to remark that, in a general and 
rapid review like the present, it is not possible to mark with exactness 
the transition from one stage to the other. Indeed, in the nature of 
the .case, it must have been gradual, extending through centuries, 
appearing under different phases, and with more or less distinctness. 

First of all, let the distinctive characteristics of the two stages be 
clearly borne in mind ;—the first presents the independent teacher 
going forth to utter what he conceived to be truths, as he best could, 
under no legal authority, and connected with no incorporated society 
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or institution. The philosopher and the poet were equally free, and 
impelled alike by the simple power of original thought and the inspi- 
ration of genius. The Greek, particularly, had every thing within 
himself. His own language, the most perfect, perhaps, ever used by 
man, was sufficient for him, and he cultivated no other; and whatever 
hints he may have received from other nations, through some travel- 
ling philosopher, he passed so far beyond them, and exhibited such 
independence in his thinking, that they are scarcely to be regarded as 
elements of his system. Such hints have little more relation to 
Grecian philosophy than the letters of Cadmus to the dramas of 
Z¥schylus. 
In the second stage, there appears the necessity of referring to the 
_ past, and becoming acquainted with what the human mind had already 

successfully achieved. There were cultivated languages to be learned, 
master works in literature and art to be studied, systems of philosophy 
to be examined, and scientific truths to be acquired. The Roman 
could not be as original as the Greek, and had first to become a 
scholar ere -he could be a philosopher, poet, or orator. 

The classic period of Rome added still more to the mass of philoso- 
phical and literary material, and imposed upon subsequent ages the 
necessity of a still wider erudition. And when the Latin itself ceased 
to be a living tongue, or existed only in a degenerated and corrupted 
form, two classical languages instead of one had to be aequired as the 
necessary portals to those treasures of thought and beauty which the 
genius of the ancients had created, and which were henceforth to lead 
the way of profound and elegant culture. 

New and powerful elements of intellectual development had also 
been introduced with the Christian religion. The great author of this 
religion taught after the manner of the ancient philosophers, but with 
a perfection and power which surpassed them all. He taught every- 
where—in the temple and in the synagogue, in the highways and in 
the open fields, or in private dwellings amid the informality of social 
converse. He taught with the freest method, and used the most fa- 
miliar illustrations, and yet he taught such doctrines as had never 
been heard before. He organized no schools; he simply taught. 
Mightier than the Sibyls, while, like them, he seemed to scatter his 
truths to the winds, he securely planted them in human hearts, and 
nursed a power destined to overthrow the old religions, revolutionize 
social organization, and regenerate the world. With his Apostles, 
organization began, and the Church was instituted. At first, simple 
associations, scattered, and more or less independent, appeared. The 
organization itself seemed a spontaneous growth from the sacred affi- 
nities created by a common faith and hope, commgp dangers and 














exigencies, and common duties. From this unostentatious beginning 
arose a vast ecclesiastical system, with a mighty hierarchy, which 
spread itself over the Roman Empire, and finally took possession of 
the throne of the Cesars. 

With Christianity, there grew up a new, peculiar, and extensive 
literature. There were first the sacred writings ; then, the epistles, 
homilies, polemics, and theologies of the fathers. Theology took a 
two-fold form—the orthodox and the heretical. Both allied them- 
selves to philosophy ; the first basing itself upon the sacred writings, 
called in philosophy as an adjunct authority, and to aid in interpreta- 
tion and exposition: the second, basing itself upon some favorite 
philosophy, sought to mould the sacred writings to its dogmas. 
Christianity, a doctrine of God, of duty, and of immortality, swept 
over the whole field of philosophy, and connected itself with the pro- 
foundest and most momentous questions that can agitate the human 
soul. 

The study of languages, antiquities, philosophy, and rhetoric, seemed 
involved in the inculcation and progress of this religion. It was, in 
truth, a great system of teaching, where each society, or church, be- 
came a school, and the priest, or minister, a public instructor. And, 
as copies of the sacred writings were multiplied, readers would na- 
turally increase, and the value of the art of reading be correspondingly . 
enhanced. That education, therefore, should, under Christianity, be 
diffused among the people, and take the form of institutions, and adopt 
a determined method, was an inevitable result. Could this religion 
have preserved its original simplicity and purity, and remained dis- 
connected with pride, ambition, and power, it might, perhaps, in its 
natural quiet movement, have given birth to a system of universal 
education, and advanced ali sciences and arts, at the same time that 
it was accomplishing the spiritual regeneration of society. But even 
as actually developed, we shall see how close and important was its 
connection with the advancement of knowledge and the rise of institu- 
tions of learning. 

For centuries before the fall of the Roman Empire, luxury had 
produced effeminacy with all its attendant vices. The decay of na- 
tional spirit, of virtue and manliness has ever marked the deteriora- 
tion of letters and the arts; and thus the fall of the empire was pre- 
ceded by the disappearance of all that had signalized and graced the 
Augustan age. But this was the very period during which the pa- 
tristic literature had been accumulating. And when the barbarians 
had finally completed their conquest, followed by the almost total loss 
of classical learning, although the church was not exempt from the 
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canons and liturgies, and in the Vulgate, so that whatever of learning 
remained, was found for the most part in the Church. 

The leading Ecclesiastics, indeed, cherished the strongest prejudices 
against secular learning. Gregory I., the founder of papal supremacy, 
directed all his authority against it, and is even reported to have 
committed to the flames a library of heathen authors. In some mo- 
nastic foundations, the perusal of the works of heathen authors was 
forbidden. Nevertheless, the tenacious adherence of the clergy to the 
Latin liturgy, and to the Vulgate translation of the Scriptures, and 
their implicit submission to the Fathers, in preserving the Latin 
language, preserved the very records of that literature which they 
neglected and contemned. Another circumstance, too, and that, per- 
haps, purely accidental, contributed still more to the preservation of 
classical literature. The order of St. Benedict, so widely diffused 
through the Church, were enjoined by their founder to read, copy, and 
collect books, without any specification as to their character, probably 
presuming that they would be religious books. They obeyed the in- 
junction literally, and classical manuscripts were collected, and copies 
multiplied. 

It thus came to pass that monastic institutions became the great 
conservatories of books, and the means of multiplying them. It must 
not be forgotten, too, however we may be opposed to the institution 
of monasticism, that during centuries of intellectual darkness and bar- 
barism, when war formed the chief employment of men who sought 
for distinction, the monasteries became the quiet retreats of the gentler 
and more elevated spirits who wished to escape from the violence of 
the world, and to engage in the genial pursuits of literature and philo- 
sophy. The scholar became of necessity an ecclesiastic. We cannot 
be surprised, therefore, that schools of learning sprung up under the 
shadow of convents and cathedrals. One feature distinguished the 
Church even in the dark ages—let it be remembered to its honor— 
which peculiarly adapted it to foster the interests of learning, and to 
raise up learned men; in awarding its benefits, in bestowing its ho 
nors, it paid no respect to rank : to it, the noble and the peasant were 
undistinguished; and from the lowest grades of society might arise the 
successor of St. Peter, to set his foot upon the neck of Kings and 
Emperors. Here, then, was opened to the people the possibility of 
social elevation and power, and here simple genius and learning might 
hope to escape from obscurity, and gain the loftiest stations. 

There is but one parallel case. In the Italian cities, the municipal 
judges were chosen from among the body of the citizens; and so 
rapid was the rotation of office, that every citizen might hope in his 
turn to participate in the government. Now, it is remarkable that 
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the study of Roman Jurisprudence was revived to such a degree at 
Bologna, that a famous University sprang up, and the only one that 
can dispute with the Universities of Oxford and Paris the claim to 
the earliest antiquity. In both instances, it was the removal of the 
interdicts which everywhere else debarred the people from all hope 
of advancement, that quickened the ambition of learning. Nature 
hath ever her own noblemen whom she will set forward, unless ar- 
bitrary institutions prevent. 

The first schools, after the barbarians had completed the overthrow 
of the Empire and of all imperial institutions, were merely of an 
elementary character, and were established by certain Bishops and 
Abbots, in the sixth century. These conventual and cathedral schools 
were probably, at first, designed for neophytes, to fit them for engaging 
with propriety in the church service. Their benefits, however, were 
not confined to these. To what extent these schools were multiplied, 
it is impossible to determine with exactness. They assumed a higher 
character under the direction of eminent men, such as Theodore, 
Bede, and Alcuin. Charlemagne invited the latter from England, in 
connection with Clement of Ireland, and Theodolf of Germany, to 
establish or restore the cathedral and conventual schools in France. 
The division of sciences which obtained in them is remarkable. The 
first was the 7rivium, comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric. The 
second was the Quadrivium, comprising music, arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. Few studied the Quadrivium at all; and the 
instances were rare where the Zrivium was mastered. The theolo- 
gical aspect which-was given even to these studies, is evident from 
the fact that the study of music was confined to chanting the church 
service, and astronomy to the calculation of Easter. 

Jurisprudence and theology were the two governing powers of edu- 
cational development, which ‘gave rise to Universities. The latter, 
however, was the chief, and is mainly to be considered. 

Hitherto, two methods of theological discussion had obtained. 
During the first six centuries, we have the method of the fathers— 
that of interpreting the Scriptures by their own.ability and skill, and 
by the decisions and traditions of the Church, as these accumulated 
from century to century. In the eighth century, or, perhaps, earlier, 
the Fathers were themselves received as authority conjointly with the 
Scriptures and the decisions of the Church. 

But the establishment of cathedral and conventual schools could 
not but advance human thought. Scholars of more or less eminence 
were found scattered through the middle ages. Scholars were en- 
gaged in founding and perfecting these schools, and gave in them an 
impulse to study. A taste for philosophical speculation would na- 
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turally spring up, and the very study of the Fathers would tend to 
foster it. The logic of Augustine was in use; this was followed by 
the logic and metaphysics of Aristotle, although at first opposed by 
Popes and Councils. 

Questions in theology naturally ally themselves to metaphysics ; 
and polemics as naturally call in the aid of dialectics. Lanfranc and 
Anselm, successively Archbishops of Canterbury, made use of meta- 
physical ideas as well as of Aristotelian dialectics, in their controversy 
with Berenger respecting transubstantiation. Now arose a new me- 
thod of theological discussion; it was no longer a simple appeal to 
the Scriptures, nor an appeal to the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
decisions and traditions of the Church conjointly. It became now an 
appeal to Reason also. And yet it was not an independent appeal; 
but the received dogmas remaining unquestioned, Reason was bent to 
expound and fortify them. “The principle of the Schoolmen, in their 
investigations, was the expanding, developing, and, if possible, illus- 
trating and clearing from objection the doctrines of natural and re- 
vealed religion, in a dialectical method, and by dint of the subtlest 
reason. The questions which we deem altogether metaphysical, such 
as that concerning universal ideas, became theological in their hands.” 

The founder of the Schoolmen and of the scholastic system, so 
called from Schole—the schools whici: Charlemagne opened, is gen- 
erally received to be Roscelin, who flourished at the close of the 11th 
century. He revived the question respecting universal ideas, and 
with him commenced the celebrated controversy between the Nomin- 
alists and Realists. Three names figure at the beginning of this con- 
troversy—Roscelin, the Nominalist, William of Champeaux, the 
Realist, and Abelard, who endeavored to occupy a middle ground. 
The intense interest awakened by this controversy, and the multitudes 
who waited upon the discussions, can be explained only by the fact 
that a new field was opened to the human intellect and the authority 
of human reason brought in. It was assumed, indeed, that reason 
should not transcend the dogmas of faith, and there was always pro- 
fessedly a submission of the former to the latter: but the charge 
brought against the nominalists of subverting the doctrine of the 
Trinity by reducing it toa mere nominal unity of persons; and the 
counter-charge brought against the realists, of a tendency to Atheism, 
prove that there was a freedom of thought and language indulged in 
by both parties which could not be restrained within the limits of the- 
ological precision. ‘The controversy was carried on until the fifteenth 
century, when, at the Revival of Letters, it gave place to objects and 
themes more closely connected with the progress of knowledge, and 
the improvement of the world. Two things were gained, however, 
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of the utmost importance, and which co-worked to the same end: 
First, the human intellect was awakened, and a taste for scholarship 
widely diffused. Secondly, Universities were established. 

William of Champeaux opened a School of Logic, in Paris, in 

‘1109. The dialectic skill and the graceful eloquence of Abelard, 
drew together thousands of eager disciples. In the School of William 
of Champeaux, was the germ of the University of Paris, for with it 
commenced a regular succession of teachers. The lectures of ‘Abelard, 
both when delivered in Paris and at the Paraclete, from the enthusi- 
asm they awakened, and the numbers they collected, were a dazzling 
exhibition of the power of oral teaching in even the most abstruse sub- 
jects. In both there was something like a return to the method of the 
old Grecian Schools. There was this difference, however: The an- 
cient philosophers belonged to no order, and taught with the utmost 
freedom. Champeaux and Abelard belonged to the Church, and 
were presumed never to transcend its dogmas. Indeed, it would not 
have been lawful for them to teach a pure science, that is, a science 
uncontrolled by theological ends and aims. 

From the time of Champeaux and Abelard, schools multiplied in 
Paris. The scholastic discussions seemed to have created a sort of 
dialectic phrenzy. About the middle of the twelfth century, the influx 
of scholars into Paris was so great that they were, somewhat extrav- 
agantly, indeed, said to outnumber the citizens. Philip Augustus 
was led, sometime after this, to enlarge the boundaries of the city to 
afford them accommodations. Students flocked from foreign coun- 
tries. The Faculty of Arts in Paris was divided into four nations: 
France, Picardy, Normandy, and England. In 1453, there were 
twenty-five thousand students in Paris. Universities multiplied also 
in other countries. Paris was distinguished for Scholastic Theology ; 
Bologna for Jurisprudence; Salerno for Medicine. Ten thousand 
students resorted to Bologna. At Oxford, in the time of Henry IIL, 
the number of students was reckoned also by thousands. 

Universities became distinct corporations by Royal Charters, and 
the Holy See threw its protection around them. 

But what was the peculiar organization of these institutions? They 
differed from the Greek Schools in that they were a collection of 
teachers forming one incorporated society. They differed from the 
Cathedral and Conventual Schools, in that these were elementary and 
isolated, while the Universities aimed at the highest developments of 
knowledge, and were associations for the purposes of learning, em- 
bracing multitudes. 

The teachers were indifferently called masters, doctors, and regents. 
The first name indicated that they had compassed the arts, and thence 
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become Masters of Arts; the second, that they were qualified to teach 
philosophy ; the third, that they had authority to direct education. 

The arts comprised the Trivium and Quadrivium, which included 
together seven branches—Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Music, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, and Astronomy. Philosophy was divided into three 
branches, and thence called the three philosophies, namely, Theology, 
Law, and Medicine.. A particular university, however, as we have 
seen, cultivated frequently, in an especial degree, only one of these 
philosophies. 

According to the statutes of Oxford, ratified by Archbishop Land, 
there were four faculties in which the University furnished education 
and granted degrees—Arts, Theology, Civil Law, and Medicine. 

Four years attendance on the lectures of the first faculty was re- 
quired to qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and seven years 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 

To commence the course in the faculty of Theology, a mastership 
in Arts was a pre-requisite. Seven years attendance on the lectures 
qualified for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and four more years 
for the degree of Doctor. In the faculty of Civil Law, a mastership 
in Arts was not a pre-requisite: but the Master obtained the Bache- 
lor’s degree in Law in three years, and the Doctor’s in seven; while 
the simple student was required to attend five years for the first, and 
ten for the second. 

In Medicine, a mastership in Arts was a pre-requisite: and three 
years attendance on the lectures qualified for a Bachelor’s degree in 
Medicine, and seven for a Doctor’s. 

Degrees were also granted in particular branches, as in Logic and 
Rhetoric. In Music, a separate degree is given even at the present 
day. 

The branches embraced by the Arts were multiplied as knowledge 
advanced. Hence, in the time of Laud, Greek, Natural Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, History, and Hebrew are specified 
in addition to the seven arts before mentioned. 

In the original constitution of Paris and Oxford, the University was 
taught and governed by the graduates at large—all the graduates 
were teachers. Graduation was nothing more nor less than a formal 
reception into the body of Teachers comprising the University Facul- 
ties. 

The Bachelor was an imperfect graduate admitted to exercise the 
vocation of teacher partially for the sake of improvement. Hence, 
he was said incipere, to commence the vocation; and the commence- 
ment ceremony was his induction into office. 

The Master, or perfect graduate, alone could regere—govern or be 
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a Regent. At first the teachers, or masters, received fees from their 
pupils. Afterwards, to certain masters, salaries were appointed, and 
these gave lectures gratuitously. All graduates were obligated to 
teach during a certain term, and privileged to teach perpetually, also ; 
but their number became so great that accommodations could not be 
provided for all: nor were the services of all necessary. The term 
of regency was therefore often abbreviated, and even dispensed with 
altogether: but the University could compel the services of the grad- 
uates, whenever it became necessary to increase the number of teach- 
ers. The salaried teachers, too, would naturally take precedence; 
and these, together with others whom natural inclination and peculiar 
circumstances led to select the vocation of a teacher, formed a perma- 
nent body, who in time were called Professors, simply from the fact 
that they professed, or addicted themselves to certain branches of in- 
struction. Thus Professor, again, became identical with Master, 
Doctor, and Regent, in designating a certain office. In time the num- 
ber of professors was limited by statute, and when others besides the 
regular professors were allowed to teach, their powers and privileges 
were of a secondary grade. 

The Cathedral and Conventual Schools still remained, and other 
schools of a similar grade came to be established privately, or by en- 
dowment. All these were preparatory to the University. The Uni- 
versity, we perceive, was from the very beginning an association of 
learned men, whose great object was the advancement of all knowl- 
edge, and of the highest forms of education. Like the schools of the 
ancients, they came up spontaneously, and were the work of indivi- 
duals, and not of the State. Like them, too, they gave instruction 
orally ; and the living teacher communicated to his pupils his own 
original researches and conceptions expressed with the force and free- 
- dom of his own style and manner. They were therefore the legiti- 
mate successors of the former, and afford a remarkable proof how the 
laws which govern the development of the human mind and of society 
preserve their identity through the sweep of ages. The respects in 
which they differed from the ancient schools were equally legitimate. 
They became a compact association of schools, because, science and 
literature, now developed into branches, existing in multiform works, 
assuming fixed principles, and represented by acknowledged stand- 
ards, constituted a defined basis, on which association was possible. 
The same causes, also, led them to common methods and processes, 
as educational institutions. 

After Universities had come into existence, they received charters 
from the State, and were placed under the protection of both State 
and Church; but they ever maintained and exercised, like other cor- 
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porations, their own rights and powers. They elected their own offi- 
cers, and adopted their own regulations, as institutions in themselves 
competent to discharge the great duties they had undertaken. They 
were not the work of sciolists and empirics. Created by great men, 
they have ever multiplied scholars, aud been the fountains of letters 
and science, and of modern civilization. 

Popular education could not be the starting point of education, for 
the ignorant masses are of necessity incompetent to plan and adopt 
measures for their own improvement. Individuals elevated above 
their age and the people around them, by superior genius, and a pe- 
culiar inspiration of thought, called out by circumstances sometimes 
extraordinary, and often accidental, took the lead. Homer will always 
remain a mystery; and yet Greek art, letters and civilization must 
be referred back to his immortal work as their inception. Socrates 
is a miracle of humanity, and stands alone; but he is the acknowl- 
edged father of an undying philosophy. Bacon was the only man to 
write the Instauration of the Sciences, and the Novum Organum. 
Christianity itself—the divine religion, made its advent in the solitary 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

From the solitary poet, philosopher and reformer, proceeds the 
quickening and regenerating truth, first of all, to be received by the 
few. Then by association the truth gains power, is widely dissemin- 
ated, and, finally, permeates the masses of society. Such is the pro- 
gress of knowledge and education. The first period shows us the 
solitary gaining the few. The second period shows us the beginning 
of association preparatory to the universal diffusion of knowledge. 
The third period is that in which association will be perfected, and 
the universal diffusion of knowledge take place. In universities we 
have the association which in the end creates common schools, or 
schools for the people. 

In our country, when attention is directed to the higher institutions 
of learning, the idea and title of a college always come before us. 
The title university is sometimes used, and not unfrequently is applied 
where there is not even a fully developed college; but a University, 
properly speaking, as it does not exist among us, so generally no ade- 
quate conception is formed of it; and we are prone to speak of col- 
leges as if all our wants of high and perfect education are met by 
them alone. ‘ But colleges originally were not institutions of learning 
at all, and are wholly unessential to a university. Their origin was 
simply as follows: The thousands of students who flocked to the great 
universities of Europe were accommodated with board and lodging 
in the halls, inns, and chambers; while the public lectures were de- 
livered at first at the private rooms of the professors, and afterwards 
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in buildings appropriated to that purpose. Certain streets contained 
these buildings: Thus, in Oxford, in School street, there were forty 
buildings, containing each from four to sixteen class rooms: In Paris 
the four nations of the Faculty of Arts resorted to the Rue de la 
Fuoarre. A scarcity of lodgings arising from the great influx of stu- 
dents, the exorbitant demands for rent consequent upon this, as well 
as the vices to which students were exposed in large cities, led bene- 
volent and pious individuals to establish colleges where board and 
lodging were furnished to poor students, and a religious supervision 
and discipline instituted for the preservation of their morals. Colleges 
were therefore merely accessories to the universities. 

In Italy, colleges never advanced beyond this. In Germany, they 
advanced very little, and never sufficiently to modify the system of 
education. Here, too, they have entirely disappeared, the name 
Bursch—given now in common to the students, from the title Bursar, 
originally appropriated to those who inhabited collegiate houses— 
being the only memorial of them remaining. 

In Paris, Regents taken from the University schools were occa- 
sionally appointed to lecture in the colleges. This practice in time 
became so general, that the public rooms were deserted for the 
college halls. The Theological Faculty confined their legtures almost 
wholly to the College of the Sorbonne, so that the Sorbonne and the 
Theological Faculty became convertible titles. In the fifteenth 
eentury, the faculty of arts was distributed through eighteen colleges. 
In the colleges of Paris, however, the faculties of the University 
always retained the ascendancy, and the University, instead of being 
superseded, was only divided into parts. Napoleon really restored 
the integrity of the University. The Sorbonne still remains, but is 
occupied by the four faculties of Science, Letters, Law, and Medicine. 
The College of France still remains, but in its courses and appoint- 
ments is absorbed im the great university system. 

In England, the colleges are eleemosynary lay corporations, 
“wholly subject to the laws, statutes and ordinances which the foun- 
der makes, and to the visitors whom he appoints.” The College 
“consists of a head, called by the various names of Provost, Master, 
Rector, Principal, or Warden, and of a body of Fellows, and generally 
of Scholars, also, besides various officers or servants, according to the 
peculiar nature of the foundation.” The Fellows are elected generally 
from the graduates of the college. They are elected for life, if they 
remain unmarried, or until they accept sgme other appointment in- 
consistent with the terms of the foundation. Rooms are assigned 
them in the college, together with board at the commons. They re- 
ceive also a stipend varying from thirty pounds or less, to two hun- 
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dred and fifty pounds, and upwards. No duties appear to be posi- 
tively assigned them, but as they generally belong to the church, it is 
presumed, if not intended, that they shall addict themselves to theolo- 
gy- The colleges of England, like those of the continent, were origi- 
nally “ unessential accessories ” of the Universities. The Universities 
existed before they were founded—the Universities must have con- 
tinued to exist, had the colleges afterwards been abolished. In 
England, however, a portentous change came over the universities 
through the influence of the colleges. The result is, that at the pre- 
sent day, the universities exist almost wholly in name, and scarcely 
exercise any function beyond that of conferring degrees. The in- 
struction has gone into the hands of the colleges, and is conducted by 
the fellows, while the duties of the professors are nominal. The 
Universities have, therefore, really retrograded to the state from 
which they had centuries before emerged, and hence have become 
again a collection of Cathedral and Conventual Schools. Formerly, 
they were taught by eminent professors with the freedom and origin- 
ality of public lectures. Now, they are taught like grammar Schools, 
by tutors who are often juvenile, who have been elected by favoritism 
or by chance, and who have generally achieved no distinction, and — 
are unknown to the world of Science and Letters. Hence the 
English Universities have remained stationary; while continental 
Universities have reached a higher development, and have entered 
upon a new and more glorious era of academical existence. 

Universities, we have seen, were an advance upon the ancient 
Schools, in that, they were compact associations of the learned for the 
two great objects of promoting knowledge, and of determining the 
method and carrying on the work of Education. In form and aims, 
they were complete. Hence, they can never be superseded. But 
we come now to a third period, where begins what we may call the 
culminating stage of learned association and Educational development. 

Universities, we say, as to their form and aims, were complete; but 
they labored under manifold incumbrances. The spirit of the ancient 
Schools was more free, pure, elastic and productive than that of the 
Universities, although they had not reached the proper forms, nor 
arrived at the conception of universal Education. A union of the 
two was necessary to a new progress. It was necessary that philoso- 
phy should be disenthralled from the Scholasticism ; that thought and 
investigation should be disenthralled from ecclesiastical prescription ; 
and that Scientific method should be disenthralled from the dicta of 
authority, and the true method determined in the spirit of indepen- 
dence. 

Three centuries were appropriated to this work, the fifteenth, 
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sixteenth and seventeenth, which we call collectively, the period of 
the Reformation, although the Reformation, strictly speaking, occurred 
in the sixteenth. But the fifteenth was preparatory to the sixteenth, 
and the seventeenth was the continuation of the preceding century— 
the carrying out of its spirit. 

The taking of Constantinople was the great event of the fifteenth 
century. This drove the Greek Literati into Europe. They brought 
with them the Greek language, Greek art, literature and philosophy. 
The cloistered scholastics of Europe were surprised and fascinated by 
beauty of form, beauty of poetic conception, imagery and verse, and 
by the various free and brilliant philosophies of the classic land and 
the classic age. The dry subtleties of Scholasticism could not abide a 
coniparison with the Socratic dialogues; and the Ayistotle of the 
Schools, in his theological dress, was put to shame and banished as 
an impostor by the Aristotle who came fresh from his native clime, 
and spoke his native tongue. And thus Scholasticism disappeared 
never to return; and Greek philosophy, multifarious and confused, 
indeed, became, for a time, the universal enchantment. 

No less signal, in the sixteenth century, was the destruction of 
ecclesiastical prescription by Luther, the man of the Reformation. 
The authority of truth and of God supplanted the authority of the 
Church. 

In Bacon and Descartes, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are united. Leibnitz and Locke belong to the seventeenth. Four 
illustrious names are these. With them, was born the spirit of in- 
tellectual independence. They cover the whole field of philosophy. 
Bacon and Locke were of the sensualistic School; Descartes, of the 
Idealistic; and Leibnitz attempted to harmonize the two. But they 
all agreed in rebelling against authority, in proclaiming freedom of 
thought, and in seeking a basis for science in fact and demonstrated 
truth alone. The Novum Organum of Bacon, particularly, is re- 
garded as introducing that new era of scientific investigation, whose 
splendid results we are daily witnessing. 

It was inevitable that this threefold disenthralment should exert 
an influence upon the Educational System. It was just what was 
required to perfect it. The progress of knowledge and education 
exert upon each other a reciprocal influence-—One cannot advance 
without the other. 

There have been just three things accomplished in respect to 
Education. First, the erection of new associations as complements 
of the University. Secondly, the perfection of the University system 
of discipline. Thirdly, the development of a system of popular 
education. 
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The first we find in the special associations which have been 
framed for promoting the Arts and Sciences, such as the Royal Aca- 
demy of London, the Royal Society of London, the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, and the Institute of France. Associations more or less 
approximating to European Academies begin to appear in our own 
country. The Royal Society of London was established on the plan 
of Bacon, first, at Oxford, in 1645 ; eighteen years afterwards, it was 
removed to London. The Royal Academy of Berlin was planned 
and founded by Leibnitz. He was its first President, and edited the 
first volume of its transactions. We call these academies comple- 
ments to the University for this reason : Composed of the most 
eminent scholars, they devote themselves exclusively to one function 
of the University in relation to Science and Art, namely,—investiga- 
tion and discovery, and add to this the publication of the latest results. 
This function is thus rendered more efficient, while the University, 
proper, devotes itself more particularly to the work of Education. 

In proceeding to consider the modern development of the University 
system, we cannot fail to remark that the independent spirit and the 
freedom of the ancient schools have come to be united with the 
university organization of the model age, through the threefold 
disenthrallment already pointed out ; and Education is now conducted 
in the light of that legitimate philosophy which has taken the place 
of scholasticism, is no longer burthened by ecclesiastical prescription, 
and, emancipated from mere authority, has attained the method and 
aims of a determinate science. We do not say that this revolution is 
complete and universal ;' but it has advanced so far in the most illus- 
trious and influential universities, that very perfect models already 
exist, and the ultimate and complete triumph cannot be far distant. 

There are three things to be considered in an educational system : 
1. The natural order of the development of the human faculties; 
2. The studies best adapted to this order in advancing from one stage 
to another ; 8. How far education should be prescribed as a discipline, 
and when it should be exchanged for free’ and independent study, 
where knowledge is the object, and culture the necessary attendant. 

The University relates to the last. The mind is presumed to have 
received a discipline, by which, having gained an insight into method, 
it can now freely go out in search of knowledge, and, with wise diseri- 
mination, avail itself of the abundant means and appliances provided 
in the University, quickened and aided by the voice of the living 
teacher, leading the way in investigation and thought. Examination 
of books, original investigations, hearing the teacher, and conducting 
disputations with him—these constitute the employments of the Uni- 
versity. Disputation is essential, for it leads to a more perfect ana- 
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lysis, and clears away difficulties. Socrates’ whole method was one 
of disputation. In some, at least, of the universities of the scholastic 
age, the Professor was bound to sit after he had delivered his lecture, 
and hear and answer objections. 

Both the ancient schools and the Universities of the middle age had 
the true method. Both, however, were defective in other respects. The 
ancients had not properly a preparatory discipline. That of the middle 
ages was imperfect as to the knowledges taught, and by the want of 
an orderly and philosophical progress—a progress graduated to the 
constitution of the mind. It is probable that the introduction of 
teaching into the colleges was at first induced by the want of a proper 
preparation for the university lectures on the part of the residents. 
The ancients, again, were without organization. The middle age had 
organization, but was without true freedom of thought. 

See, now, what has been accomplished in the modern age! I 
cannot go to England for illustrations, for there has been retrograda- 
tion instead of progress. I must, of necessity, go to France and 
Germany. I will confine myself to the last, for Germany has taken 
the lead in modern university development. In Germany, we find a 
science of Pedagogy, and institutions based upon it. Pedagogy is the 
combined result of a priori psychological determination, of observation 
and experiment. Psychology gives the mental faculties, and the 
natural order of their development; observation confirms this; ex- 
periment tests studies and method. We do not affirm that pedagogical 
science is perfected; but we know that it is in progress and has al- 
ready led to important results. We see these results in the schools 
preparatory to the university, and in the University itself. The 
limits of each have been determined, and their proper relation 
revealed ; courses of study have been adjusted to the human faculties, 
and definite periods of time adjusted to the courses of study. Time 
and labor are both saved, and all labor is made productive. A boy 
having gained the usual and necessary rudiments of learning, at some 
seven or eight years of age, enters upon the preparatory discipline. 
The whole of this discipline is found in one institution—the Gym- 
nasium. Here classes are graduated, extending through some ten 
years, embracing what is most needful to learn within that time, 
what experiment has determined it is possible to learn, and what 
philosophically considered must constitute the best discipline of the 
mind up to the period of nascent manhood. Here is no arbitrary 
four years course, for a degree of Bachelor of Arts, and no arbitrary 
seven years course for a degree of Master of Arts. These degrees 
are abolished. In England, the attainment of a degree is the object 
of the course. In Germany, the attainment of a certain discipline 
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connected with a certain amount of learning is the object of the 
course. The degrees were instituted in the scholastic age. They 
had then a definite meaning—they were accredited diplomas of the 
public teacher. If the number of years was graduated to the existing 
state of knowledge, when philology was crude, when science was in 
its infancy, and when scholasticism reigned supreme, with what pro- 
priety can that number be retained now, when all is changed, and we 
have a new age of letters, science and philosophy? But the gra- 
duation had not even this merit ; on the contrary, it was purely mys- 
tical. Seven was the sacred number; hence, seven was made to 
embosom the arts, and to express the years for their acquisition. If 
the mystical number of arts be discarded, why retain the mystical 
number of years? And we may ask, too, why retain the degrees 
which were the exponents of this mystical discipline ? 

And this course, in the German gymnasia, has the merit, too, of 
being open to improvement, as the science of pedagogy advances— 
that science which determines the proper and adequate preparations 
for free and independent study, and many self-discipline. For the 
increase in the number of sciences, for the wider and richer unfolding 
of the sciences, for the farther sweep of all human knowledge, pro- 
vision is made in the University. 

We perceive, then, that the establishment of the gymnastic pre- 
paratory course has led to the proper development of the university. 
Or, taking the actual historical order of development, instead of the 
logical, the efforts of great and enlightened scholars to perfect the 
university, forced the gymnasium into existence. See, now, how 
natural and beautiful is the relation of the two! In the gymnasium, 
the student serves his apprenticeship to the art of study. But the 
art of study is gained in the act of studying, that is as knowledge is 
gained. But, again, the branches, by the study of which the art of 
study is gained, are those which are preparatory to the study of all 
science fully provided for in the university ; that is of languages, the 
pure and mixed sciences in their fundamental principles, history, 
criticism, and of whatever may lie at the basis of a superstructure of 
knowledge in any field open to the human intellect. 

Now, entering the university not by presenting a diploma, but 
through the ordeal of an examination, the student finds himself 
qualified to read books, to investigate subjects, to listen to learned 
lectures, to engage in learned discussions, and to carry on wisely his 
education, whether he addict himself to a profession, to any particular 
science, or aim to become himself a professor in any of the faculties. 
In the university, the opportunities of study are without limit, and the 
student may be a student all his life. 
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We have remarked that degrees do not wait upon the course of 
study pursued in the gymnasium, although, that course embraces all 
that English and American colleges can pretend to. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the most ancient academical laws and precedents, the univer- 
sity alone is competent to confer degrees. Even in England, where 
education is resigned into the hands of the College, the University 
alone confers degrees. In Germany the University confers degrees 
also, but sparingly, specially, and never upon whole classes. We 
have already stated that the two degrees of arts are abolished —This 
may be considered as consequent upon a new division of the subjects 
of study. In the scholastic age, the studies belonging to the three 
learned professions were termed philosophies, and all other studies 
were termed arts. In Germany, the studies of the learned profes- 
sions are designated by the titles of the three corresponding Faculties 
—theology, law, medicine ; and all other studies are comprised under 
the general title of philosophy, with a corresponding faculty. 

In philosophy only one degree is conferred—that of Doctor of 
Philosophy. This is conferred upon application by the candidate, 
and after an examination. It has a meaning, since he who receives 
it, is deemed qualified to commence a course of lectures in the univér- 
sity. In medicine and law the degree of Doctor is conferred upon 
the same conditions and implies here likewise the qualifications and 
privileges of a public lecturer in the respective faculties. Doctor of 
Theology is purely honorary, and is conferred rarely, and only upon 
clergymen of very high distinction. The old academical law is thus 
preserved in the German universities, by which a master or doctor is 
entitled, if not obligated to teach. We find in these Universities three 
classes of teachers: First, the ordinary and salaried professors; se- 
cond, the professors extraordinary, or, as we would say, assistant pro- 
fessors, who receive no salary, and depend upon class fees alone; 
third, the mere Doctors in the different faculties who commence lec- 
turing, and who, also, receive only class fees. These are called Do- 
centes or Teachers. 

A German University is, therefore, an association of scholars for 
scientific and educational purposes, as truly as the scholastic Univer- 
sities; but as much in advance of the latter, as the modern world is 
in advance of the middle ages in general intelligence and useful im- 
provements. We find here renewed, the freedom, the spirit, the ideal 
conceptions of the Greek schools; we find preserved in full energy 
the organization of the scholastic Universities; but, in addition to 
this, we find the modern University placed in its proper relation as 
the culmination of a grand system of Education. The good of the 
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past is preserved, the evils are eliminated, the imperfections are sup- 
plied, and the unity of all true progress is demonstrated. 

The third point to be noticed in modern educational development 
is popular Education. This is a necessary part of the educational 
movement, and must follow the proper university development. We 
have shown how the few great thinkers must first appear; how they 
naturally become the educators of their day, and permeate all follow- 
ing times with the quickening energy of their thoughts. We have 
shown how naturally and inevitably learned associations arise from 
these, and grow into educational organizations. It is all a work of 
genius and free thought. It is a light struck from the heart of hu- 
manity itself. It cannot be isolated, it cannot be confined; the very 
law of its existence is that it shall spread itself far and wide. Disci- 
ples gathered around the old philosophers to be taught; they in turn 
could not but teach others. Thousands crowded the halls of the scho- 
lastic universities, drawn by the charm of knowledge, themselves to 
be graduated as teachers; the very condition on which they were 
taught was that they should teach others. Education has never been 
confined to rank. The call to thought was breathed by the winds, 
murmured by the streams, scattered abroad by the light, written in 
the beauty, harmony, and glory of creation, and spoken in the inward 
sense and longing of the human heart. Education could not begin, 
without, in the end, becoming universal. 

The modern university exemplifies this principle of necessary diffu- 
sion. The university must be supplied from the gymnasium; the 
gymnasium must be supplied from the broad and deep reservoir of 
the people. But a rudimental training becomes necessary as a pre- 
paration for the gymnasium. Here then is the necessity of a general 
rudimental education. Then arises a supply of a different kind mov- 
ing in the opposite direction—a supply of teachers. The taught must 
teach, or the whole system breaks to pieces. Hence, the university 
supplies teachers not only for itself, but for the gymnasium also; and 
the gymnasium must directly or indirectly supply teachers for the 
people. With the multiplication of educated men, entering into all 
the offices of society, the charm of education is felt, and its necessity 
perceived. The genial inspiration spreads, and a whole people is 
pervaded by the spirit of education. Popular education is the natural 
and necessary result. 

Compare now the state of popular education in England with that 
in Germany. In England the university system has not reached a 
proper development. Here the teachers are only the fellows—an 
elect and exclusive class; while the graduates at large instead of feel- 
ing the obligation of becoming teachers in time, and finding a field 
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open for the exercise of their vocation, go out into the world as men 
who are possessed of a privilege which belongs to rank and fortune. 
And hence, no system of popular education has, as yet, made its ap- 
pearance here. 

In Germany on the contrary, where the gymnasium is open to the 
poor as freely as to the rich, where all who honorably pass through 
the gymnasium cannot fail of finding access to the university, and 
where every educated man becoming a member of the great educa- 
tional system, incurs the obligation as well as meets the demand to 
contribute by his labors as a teacher to its sustentation—there we find 
& most perfect system of popular education. As every thing in edu- 
cation depends upon a proper supply of teachers, so there the primary 
or common school is provided for in a distinct institution—the Semi- 

“nary or Normal School; while this again is supplied with instructors 
from the university and gymnasium. 

The grand result may be stated in a few words—every individual 
of the people receives at least a rudimental education, and the high- 
est forms of education are possible to all, without distinction of rank 
and fortune. 

We have thus, in pursuing the course of educational development, 
been led to the German, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
Prussian System, its highest, and most perfect representative in mo- 
dern times. We have been led to this inevitably. It is not the 
opinion of an individual, or of a class. The wisest philosophers, and 
the greatest educators have united in commending this system. Were 
it necessary to appeal to authority, I might mention two names, than 
which none can be found more illustrious for intellect and learning, 
or more devoted to the great cause of education and civilization. I 
refer to Cousin, of France, and Hamilton, of Scotland. The first, 
while minister of Public Instruction, was sent on a special mission to 
Prussia, to examine and report upon its system of education. That 
report was received with universal approbation in Europe and 
America. Through its influence, important changes were introduced 
into the system of public education in France. Hamilton reviewed 
this Report in the Edinburgh Review. “The institutions of Ger- 
many, for public instruction,” he remarks, “ we have long known and 
admired. ‘We saw these institutions accomplishing their end to an 
extent, and in a degree elsewhere unexampled; and were convinced 
that if other nations attempted an improvement of their educational 
policy, this could only be accomplished rapidly, surely, and effectually, 
by adopting, as far as circumstances would permit, a system thus 
approved by an extensive experience, and the most memorable 
success.” 
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Should neither of the plans, [first, by lengthening the period allot- 
ted to college education, and secondly, by increasing the exactions 
required for admission into the lowest class,] which I have presented 
for relieving our colleges from their present embarrassing condition, 
in which they are consciously attempting a greater labor then they 
are capable of performing, meet with general favor, then I know of 
no alternative but that we should reject entirely from our regular 
course of study for graduation, many of those branches of Natural 
History, or of physical science, pursued into its practical applications 
of which we now confessedly furnish but very meager sketches, and 
which therefore, without being themselves mastered even in outline 
occupy much time which might be more usefully employed. I extend 
this remark to the modern languages, which are always easy of inde- 
pendent acquisition by a person who has use for them, of which the 
proper pronunciation, which is the only particular in which the assis- 
tance of a teacher is necessary, is literally never acquired in colleges, 
but which, in many institutions within the circle of my observation, 
have made very large and serious encroachments upon the time once 
devoted to the eminently disciplinary and inestimably valuable study 
of the Latin and the Greek. 

‘Is it worth while to deceive the public, by pretending to teach all 
these things when the possibility of our doing so, except in pretence» 
is a palpable absurdity? 

But it may be said that the mere outlines we give have their value- 
If they do not conduct into the depths of a science, they furnish some 
general notions regarding it; they acquaint the student with names, 
and enable him to converse upon such matters ina general manner, 
so as not to appear utterly ignorant when they happen to be intro- 
duced as topics of discussion. This is a plausible apology for su- 
perficial knowledge, but I can call it nothing ’better. Ican not 
believe that the advantage gained is worth the sacrifice which is 
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made to secure it. The fact is, that most branches of natural history 
are subjects on which individuals must inform themselves independ- 
ently of masters; or if they resort to the assistance of proficients, 
they must’ do this in institutions specially devoted to the elucidation 
of such subjects. Associations of naturalists furnish the best schools 
which our country yet possesses for this purpose, and no individual, 
whatever may bilithe extent of his elementary acquirements in those 
departments of knowledge, will find them of any after value, if he neg- 
lects to resort to these means of advancing and perfectingthem. If 
then, our colleges would disencumber themselves of any part of the 
intolerable burthen which they attempt at present to carry, and if they 
can.not be induced either to throw a portion of it upon the schools 
below, or to extend the period of time over which it is spread, they 
haye no remaining resource but to abandon the attempt to teach 
some of the many things in regard to which their present teaching 
is little better than a farce. Let practical sciences, like Civil Engi- 
neering and Chemical Analysis go over to special schools, of which 
already several have arisen, either associated with colleges or dis- 
joined from: them, highly honorable to the country, and, until higher 
Universities ‘rise up among us, let the various branches of Natural 
History find their encouragement among associations of men whose 
taste lead them to their cultivation. If, however, either of the pre- 
viously suggested expedients be deemed more eligible, let the con- 
eluding years in college be given in great measure to subjects of this 
nature;.and in order that the results may not continue to be as un- 
satisfactory as they are at present, let the principle of option be free- 
ly introduced into this part of the course, so that the efforts of indi- 
viduals. may not. be rendered unproductive, by being frittered away 
upon an endless variety of subjects. 

I pass to inquire whether our college system does not admit of some 
improvement in regard to the stimulants held out to incite young 
men to intellectual effort. In professional schools, to which students 
voluntarily resort, at a time when they begin to feel themselves 
dependent.on their own exertions, and when they are conscious that 
the knowledge they acquire is to determine the degree of their suc- 
cess in life, no special stimulants are necessary to secure the profita- 
ble employment of their time. In college, this motive is much less 
influential, and, as a. general rule, it may be said hardly to exist at 
all To an: imperfectly disciplined mind, on the other hand, mental 
exertion is positively irksome, while in the morning of life, the al- 
lurements of pleasure and the temptations to indolence are almost 
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irresistible. Opposed to influences so prejudicial to the formation of 
Studious habits, we have that love of pre-eminence which naturally 
inheres in the breast of all mankind, and which, of itself, without 
being fostered by any artificial stimulus, is sufficient to elicit in many, 
a very commendable spirit of exertion. The pride of successful 
scholarship is a feeling honorable to its subject; and I am far from 
being able to believe that it ought in any manner to be repressed. 
There are some, I know, who regard all pride as sinful, and who 
maintain that the actions of men, whether in youth or in age, ought 
to be influenced by no motive but that which is found in a sense of 
duty. Such views, however, are not those of the majority of men; 
and I shall presume, without entering into any argument on the sub- 
ject, that they are not the views of the body I am addressing. 

But if the simple desire to earn an honorable name for intellect- 
ual superiority in the little community of which he is a member, be 
often a sufficient motive to impel a student to exertion, this motive 
may be rendered much more efficacious, by the adoption of such 
means to mark this superiority, as shall stamp it with the character 
of an ascertained and recognized fact, and shall give it publicity not 
only in the college byt in the surrounding world. In most of our 
colleges, therefore, varying grades of honor are assigned to the most 
distinguished members of each class, at the conclusion of the course, 
and sometimes on other occasions. It is generally an honor, to be 
permitted to take part in the public exercises of commencement day, 
or of the class exhibitions; and certain of the exercises then assign- 
ed to individuals are commonly understood to signify a distinction of 
the highest character. 

This plan is attended with undeniable cdvuntagesi but it is to be 
observed of it, that all the distinctions it confers are merely relative 
in their significancy. They denote the superiority of one individual 
over others of the same class, but they afford no means of compar- 
ing one class with another. It seems to be desirable that some means 
should be devised for stamping absolute, as distinguished from rela- 
tive merit. We ought to be able to say of a scholar, not merely, that 
he is better than another, which, if the entire truth were known, 
may after all be but insignificant praise; but that he is capable of 
passing with honor some definite and intelligible ordeal, such as may 
be provided by requiring of him the performance of tasks of ascer- 
tained difficulty. 

Such tasks may be prepared in the several departments of instruc- 
tion by the officers respectively in charge of them; and if no individ- 
ual of a class shall be found equal to the highest or the second or 





third in grade of difficulty, the corresponding honors may for that 
time be withholden. A plan like this will make the members of 
every class competitors, in a certain sense, with all who have gone 
before them; and its tendencies must obviously be to stimulate effort 
to a much higher degree than where the competition is only for the 
stamp of a certain nameless and indefinite merit, in no instance clearly 
ascertained. 

It is worth considering, morcover, that this plan will remove, in 
great measure, the moral evils which are probably inseparable from 
@ competition immediately personal; since, when the struggle is for 
absoltte and not for relative superiority, the success of one aspirant 
to honor does not involve the necessary humiliation of another. 

As permanent tokens of these distinctions, prizes in the form of 
valuable medals, books, instruments of science or other convenient 
objects, may very properly be conferred. The number of these, the 
frequency with which they should be distributed, and the various 
kinds of merit which they may most judiciously be employed to dis- 
tinguish, may be subjects for more mature consideration. 

As to the manner in which these distinctions should be awarded 
it is obviously proper that the performances of all the parties con 
vened, should be submitted to a committee of disinterested judges, 
who should have no duty but to compare them with the standard of 
absolute excellence set up, and to determine how far they fulfil the 
conditions required. Upon their report, the decision should be 
announced and the prizes presented in presence of the public, on 
Commencement day. 

As to those relative distinctions which are now I believe, almost 
invariably made among the members of each class, since they are 
awarded in view of the whole series of performances which have 
been daily exhibited throughout the whole preceding course, it ap- 
pears to me that they should be made to depend, not entirely upon 
the judgment of the faculty, nor entirely upon the exhibit of the 
contemporaneous record, but to a certain extent at least, upon the 
opinions of the students themselves as expressed by vote. The voting 
should be not explicitly to assign definite distinctions to definite indi- 
viduals, but should be in the form of lists of merit, which should 
include the names of the entire class or section to which each voter 
belongs, or of solarge a number of them as may be prescribed, his 
own course being excluded, arranged numerically in the order of merit. 
Double lists may perhaps with propriety be required, distinguishing 
independently the order in letters and in science; and every voter 
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should of course be put upon his honor to give his suffrage in accord- 
ance with his honest convictions. 

I found this opinion upon several considerations which appear to 
me to be not without a sensible importance. In the first place, stu- 
dents observe their fellow-students from a point of view inaccessible 
to the Faculty. They are sometimes aware of the practice of arts 
which can not be known to the instructor, by which an individual 
may seem to be entitled to a credit which is not fairly his own. 
Translations and interlined books in the Janguages, borrowed solu- 
tions in the mathematics, and other similar aids, may be employed 
by some, while by others they are honestly rejected. To give to 
the popular voice a certain weight in the assignment of honors, is to 
put the most effectual check which occurs to me to practices like these. 

In the second place, to make all young men more or less depend- 
ent for distinction, upon the estimation in which their attainments 
and abilities are held by their peers, is to impress them with a higher 
sense of the value of an honorable reputation, and a more honest 
desire to possess a real rather than a seeming merit. In this view 

_ of the case, I can not but believe that the moral influences of the 
plan I recommend must be good. 

In the third place, I believe that it would be a gratification to the 
parties interested—and all are more or less interested, whether can- 
didates for high distinction or not—to be recognized as judges in the 
assignment of the honors won in a competition of which, all have 
been equally witnesses; nor can I perceive that any disadvantage can 
attend the policy of permitting this gratification. 

I would, of course, have the judgment of the instructors, as well 
as that of the students, consulted; but as to the relative weight 
which should be given to each, I am not fully prepared at this time, 
to express an opinion. 

Besides the stimulants to exertion already mentioned, an additional 
one may be provided by the foundation of scholarships. Scholar- 
ships already exist in some of our colleges, but I do not know that 
they are generally conferred on individuals in reward for meritorious 
exertion. Indigence has perhaps been regarded as presenting a 
higher ground of claim for their advantages than merit; or possibly 

“it may be said with greater correctness that while merit has been in 
some degree considered, indigence has nevertheless been made 
an indispensable condition of their bestowal. If scholarships, how- 
ever, are to be employed for the purpose of stimulating the highest 
exercise of talent, they must be trammeled by no considerations like 
this. They must be urderstood to be rewards of merit exclusively, 
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and they must be conferred on the most meritorious without regard to 
their circumstances, It is unfortunate that, in the great multiplicity 
of colleges in America, the public munificence is so divided up and 
parceled out, as to render the expedient here suggested one which we 
ean hardly hope soon to see generally employed. Scholarships are 
too expensive expedients to be available in institutions which are 
barely able to sustain themselves, and which do actually succeed in 
sustaining themselves only by making the salaries of their officers 
barely sufficient to sustain life. But if, in any of our institutions, it 
should be found practicable to hold out the encouragement to exertion, 
which the prospect of securing a scholarship may be presumed to 
afford, the following suggestions may have a value. 

1. The design of these species of stimulus being to keep the spirit 
of effort alive, a scholarship should be liable to forfeit, whenever its 
incumbent falls into habits of idleness or vice. 

2. As the object is to encourage industry in college, and not directly 
to reward successful exertion during the period of preparation, no 
scholarship should be conferred upon a student, until after the close 
of at least a year from the time of his admission. The benefit may 
then. be made retro-active, and the value of the scholarship for the 
year that is past may be made over to the successful competitor at 
once. 

8. This principle may be extended, should it be thought proper, 
from year to year; or the beneficiary may continue to hold his posi- 
tion, until, by his own neglect of study or vicious conduct, he may 
be adjudged to have forfeited it. Under these conditions, scholar- 
ships, whenever there exist the resources to create them, may prob- 
ably be made an eminently efficacious means of encouraging to 
attainments of the highest order. Since they are conferred as hon- 
ors, no fastidiousness will be likely to reject them merely from a fear 
of incurring the imputation of mercenary motives ; while the pecuni- 
ary benefits which they carry with them will prove a real, though 
perhaps an unayowed, incentive to the desire of securing them. 

It may be said, and there is force in the remark, that the kinds of 
stimulus of which we have been speaking are in their own nature, 
restricted to the few. Scholarships and prizes can not be numerous,. 
and the merely nominal honors which most colleges confer, leave, after 
all, the great majority of every class undistinguished. To obviate in 
a measure this advantage, a plan of grading is in general use, foun- 
ded on the recorded values of the several performances of all the 
students, estimated according to a definite scale. Upon this basis, a 
special merit roll is made out in each study or in each department, 
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and a general merit roll is constructed from a combination of all of 
these together. The results of these records are usually communi- 
cated periodically to the parents and friends of every student. By 
this means the honor which is due to respectability is presumed to be 
secured, no less certainly than that which the higher distinctions 
award to superiority; and no one is permitted to feel that his defi- 
ciencies will be covered up and concealed, in consequence of his being 
confounded with a multitude. 

This plan, which in theory is unexceptionable, seems to be attend- 
ed with some practical disadvantages. An experience of many 
years has failed to satisfy me that its tendencies are entirely good. 
It encourages to a pernicious extent a disposition to resort to those 
artifices by which young men often endeavor to impose on their 
instructors; and leads them to place a higher value upon show than 
upon substance. This is among the considerations which have in- 
duced me to believe that it is useful, from time to time, to take the 
sense of the students themselves in regard to each other’s merit as 
scholars. Were this practice to be made a recognized part of the 
system, I am persuaded that results much more worthy of reliance 
than are now possible would be reached; while genuine scholarship 
would become an object of higher ambition, and unworthy arts would 
fall into deeper disrepute. 

The system of grading might furthermore be made more efficacious 
as an incitement to application than at present, should classes be divi- 
ded into sections upon the basis of comparative scholarship. This 
plan is, I believe, in practice at the Military Academy at West Point; 
but I am not aware that it has been introduced into any of our col- 
leges. Let those of the highest order of merit be separated from 
the rest, or let there be several subdivisions established on the same 
principle, each reciting by itself. Degradation or promotion from 
section to section may then be made the penalty of relaxation of 
effort or the reward of increased diligence and success. To carry 
out in practice a plan of this kind may seem to require an increase 
of the number of instructors now found sufficient, or of the amount 
of labor which the same instructors are expected to perform; and 
to a certain extent, this may be true. But with the reduction of the 
numbers reciting at the same time, the duration of the recitation 
may also be, in a measure if not correspondingly, reduced; so that 
the burthen may not necessarily become intolerable. 

. .I believe this suggestion to be well worth consideration. It is 
notorious that the largest amount of the teacher’s time and attention 
1s almost invariably occupied with those members of a class who are 
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most deficient in preparation of their daily exercises; and who either 
from inattention or incapacity, are slowest to learn. This portion 
operate as a dead weight in retarding the progress of the rest; and 
the example of their imperfect performances operates inevitably to 
degrade the standard of excellence in recitation. Let them be sep- 
arated from their superiors, and, if they are capable of being stimu- 
lated at all, they will endeavor to escape from the implied degradation ; 
if not, they will at least, no longer be an injury to any but themselves. 

The object of University Examinations in foreign countries is to 
determine the fitness of their subjects for the honor of graduation. 
With us, for the most part, this fitness is presumed to be ascertained 
mainly by the record which is kept of the performances of our stu- 
dents during the entire period of collegiate instruction; and if exam- 
inations are regarded as criteria of attainment at all, it is only to a 
moderate degree. In point of fact, as they are usually conducted, 
they are not worthy of any great reliance, considered as tests of 
scholarship or attainment. They are generally brief in duration, 
confined rigidly to the matter of text-books, almost always oral, and 
conducted in each department by the instructor himself. A few 
minutes allotted to each student is all that the arrangements permit. 
A few questions, difficult or simple, as accident may determine, a sin- 
gle passage in a Latin or Greek author, a single proposition in the 
mathematics, or the enunciation of a principle in physical science, fur- 
nish the entire test by which the attainments of several years are to be 
judged. It isno uncommon thing for a young man conscious of great 
deficiencies, to congratulate himself upon his happy escape; or for one 
who entertains a pretty well-founded confidence of success, to be sub- 
jected to severe mortification. Our colleges are therefore right in re- 
garding their examinations, as they are at present conducted, as being 
of comparatively little value in determining relative grades of schol- 
arship, or in ascertaining the fitness of their students for graduation. 

I have no hesitation in expressing the belief that, unless these 
exercises can be so modified in their plan and their thoroughness, as 
to become in fact what they profess to be in name, it would be better 
that they should be abolished entirely. They ought to be the means 
of ascertaining how faithfully the student has employed his time and 
what is the extent of his knowledge of the subject with which he 
has been oceupied. To this end, they should in the main be con- 
ducted in writing, and the same tests should be applied in every in- 
dividual case. These tests should be carefully prepared before-hand, . 
in such a manner that they may show at once the range and the 
depth of the student’s knowledge. Time enough should be allowed to 
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render the trial a thorough one. The tasks allotted to each exami- 
nation-session should only be made known after the session has com- 
menced; and no one should be permitted to depart until he has com- 
pleted his performance. Such performances may be fairly relied on 
as presenting an exhibit of scholarship both positive and compara- 
tive; and in this respect they are infinitely preferable to any record 
of daily recitation which can be kept during the period of instruc- 
tion. 

A great vice of this latter criterion is, that it encourages a habit 
of studying merely for the moment; of depending too much upon the 
the mere exercise of memory, and of concentrating the attention too 
exclusively upon the task of the day, without sufficient regard to its 
connections with those of yesterday and of to-morrow. The instruc- 
tor, who, without giving previous notice of his intention, calls for some 
fact or principle which was fresh a week before, finds himself too 
often able to elicit only the most unsatisfactory and meager replies. 
If young men are made to feel that their merits will be estimated 
by the actual results they have to show for the time and labor they 
have expended during their college course, and not by that semblance 
of knowing which is carried without much difficulty directly from 
the text-book to the recitation, it may be hoped that substantial 
attainments will come to be more highly esteemed, and will be more 
generally met with. 

Some of our colleges already employ the plan of examination 
which I have recommended. Whether any of them make it, how- 
ever, the sole basis of classification in regard to scholarship, I am 
not informed. That it ought to be made so, I am, for my own part, 
fully persuaded. I can see no injustice which it is likely to operate, 
since it places all upon a footing of more perfect equality in re- 
gard to opportunities than any other plan which can be devised. 
And its adoption will at once set at rest many troublesome questions 
which are apt to arise, in the adjustment of the scale of merit upon 
the plan now generally in use. 

The subject of academic degrees requires but a brief notice. -I 
suppose, that if our colleges continue to adhere to a prescribed course 
of instruction, some form must be kept up to distinguish the student 
who has fulfilled all the requirements of this course, from one who has 
not. The degree of Bachelor of Arts serves at present to make this 
distinction. I do not know that it has any other use; but should it 
be abolished, as some have desired, I see no escape from the necessity 
of adopting some substitute to answer precisely the same purpose. 
If any object to the name, on the score that the word “Arts,” in the 
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sense in which it is here employed, is obsolete; it may be very well 
replied, that the name is ancient, and venerable, and universally 
intelligible; and that, if it carries with it, as it does, a sort of academ- 
ie odor, it is in fact all the better on that account. But since, in 
regard to the necessity of preserving the thing, there can hardly be 
two opinions, it seems to be a very idle and useless waste of time to 
dispute about the name by which it shall be called. 

Some writers who have advocated the voluntary, or as it has been 
otherwise called, the “open University” plan, have sneered at this 
feature of our system, as if the degree were the reward of residence 
in college, and not of any necessary amount of attainment in arts. 
Any one, they say, can attain the distinction of graduation, who 
chooses to remain four years in college ; whereas in the model institu- 
tion, in which their views are illustrated, no one can be a graduate, 
however long the period of his residence, until he shall. have been 
pronounced proficient in a sufficient number of departments. These 
statements are in a certain sense correct; and in a certain more ma- 
terial sense, otherwise. A student, after a four years’ residence in 
college, usually succeeds in securing the Bachelor’s degree; but it is 
to be observed that he must first reside the four years—a matter not en- 
tirely optional with him, since he is always liable to be turned back or 
dismissed for deficient scholarship. In the “open” Universities, on the 
other hand, though degrees are not granted except on evidence of pro- 
ficiency, I know nothing to limit the duration of residence, so that 
apparently they are deficient in one important species of stimulus to 
industry. 

‘The degree of Bachelor of Arts, or something equivalent to it, to 
be conferred on those who appear to be worthy of it, at the end of 
the stated course of study, seems to me, therefore, to be indispensa- 
ble. But though I see no reason to recommend any change in regard 
to the usages relating to this degree, the case is very different in ref- 
erence to the higher degree of Master. In the English Universities, 
when the period of education extended to seven years, and when 
teaching in order to learn was one of the agencies employed in those 
institutions, this degree was conferred only after the Bachelor had 
devoted himself for three years to higher attainments, and to the 
business of actually instructing others. Among the many abuses 
which have crept into those venerable institutions, these regulations 
have disappeared. Neither teaching nor study is necessary to ena- 
ble the Bachelor to proceed Master, yet the three years’ interval 
between the granting of the two degrees is still maintained. Our 
colleges have borrowed this later English usage; and in most of them 











now, the degree of Master is conferred “in course” upon all 
Bachelors of three years’ standing. The consequence is, that the 
degree of Master of Arts is significant of nothing at all, except of 
the fact that the recipient has been graduated before. _ It is therefore 
of no use as a stimulant to exertion, to students either in college or 
out; and it might without any disadvantage be abolished entirely. 

Our practice in conferring this distinction indiscriminately upon 
all the alumni of our colleges, operates to render it nearly valueless 
when it is bestowed, as it occasionally is, for meritorious attainments, 
upon those who are not already graduates. An honor is not an honor 
when it is shared with all the world; and more especially when it is 
attained by most of those who wear it, without any merit of their own. 
It seems to me that the practice of our colleges on this subject should 
be discontinued; and that hereafter, if there is to be such a thing as 
proceeding to the Master’s degree “in course,” this course should 
mean something more than the course of time. Perhaps a careful 
examination of this subject may lead to some eligible plan for reduc- 
ing within tolerable limits the extended curriculum of study upon 
which I have already sufficiently commented. Perhaps the idea of 
lengthening the period of study may be rendered more acceptable, by 
suggesting that the Bachelor’s degree may be conferred at the end of 
four years, upon such as have passed through a course of a character 
mainly disciplinary; and the Master’s degree reserved for those 
who choose to remain an additional period in the pursuit of those — 
branches for which we have, at present so little time to share. Upon 
these points I content myself with these brief suggestions. 

Though the government of our colleges is, in theory, parental, in 
practice it partakes very little of this character. The arrangements 
presume that the students are subject to the constant supervision of 
the authorities, but in point of fact this supervision is so neatly nom- 
inal, as, if considered in the light of a restraint, to be without any 
material value. Though students, are by law at all times liable to 
visitation in their apartments, they are rarely visited oftener than 
once a day, and in many colleges not so often. The influences by 
which a disposition to disorder are principally restrained, are simply 
such as operate on men in ordinary society—the advantages which 
spring from a fair reputation, and the disadvantages to which irreg- 
ularities of conduct inevitably lead. 

The difficulties of College Government, grow mainly out of the 
questions, how shall offences be prevented, and how, when they 
occur, shall offenders be treated. In regard to the first point, I am 
persuaded that little is gained by holding out the idea that the Fac- 
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ulty expect to accomplish much by the mere exercise of vigilance. 
This is directly to invite a trial of wits between the two parties, in 
which the advantages are all on one side; and it is to give birth toa 
feeling that good order is not a matter in which the governors and 
governed have an equal interest. My experience satisfies me that, 
more may be accomplished by appealing to the sense of propriety 
of which no young man is wholly devoid, and by professing to expect 
that a community of young gentlemen will behave as gentlemen 
should, than by permitting them to suppose that any reliance is placed 
upon any degree of watchfulness which the Faculty have it in 
their power to exercise over them. 

In regard to the treatment of offences, I am less and less inclined 
to believe in the efficacy of any graduated system of penalties. Pri- 
vate admonition and remonstrance I regard as preferable, in all cases 
where offences are venial, to public censures; and if these means 
fail to reform, they should be followed by removal from college with- 
out the superadded mortification of notoriety. More serious cases, 
which are rarer, may require severer treatment. In regard to such 
no remark is necessary here. 

In many institutions the practice exists of keeping a record of 
demerit. All minor offences are rated according to a certain numer- 
ical scale, and the student whose account reaches a certain maximum, 
within a time specified, is cut off from his connection with the insti- 
tution. In a college of which I have been an officer, I have seen this 
plan in operation for many years; and I have afterward seen it dis- 
continued for several more, without any sensible disadvantage. In 
fact if any noticeable consequence could be considered as attributable 
to the change, it was rather an improvement than a deterioration of 
the general good order of the community. 

No one can be more decidedly opposed than I am, to excess of 
penal legislation. Its effect is often as much to create as to prevent 
evil, and I have never yet seen a college in which the fault appeared 
to be that there was too little. 

In regard to the discovery of the perpetrators of secret offences, 
the laws of different colleges differ among themselves. Some insti- 
tutions claim the right to compel every student to exculpate himself; 
for which purpose his own declaration is, in the absence of any circum- 
stances calculated to invalidate it, accepted as sufficient proof of 
innocence. Others require the testimony of the witnesses to the facts, 
thus occasionally compelling one student to inculpate another. Both 
these methods of investigation have been the occasion of serious dif- 
ficulties; and it is probable that neither is expedient so long as there 
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is any possibility of securing the ends of good government without 
them. The first appears to me, after having been a witness of its 
practical working, in several instances, to be so objectionable, that I 
can not believe it ought any longer to be suffered to stand, as a rule 
of proceeding in any college. The other, which is the only alterna- 
tive, can hardly be relinquished, unless it is intended to disarm the 
government entirely; but the cases which will justify an appeal to 
the powers it confers, will very rarely occur in an institution which 
is generally well managed. 

It is my opinion that the colleges of the present day are distin- 
guished by a much greater uniformity of good order, and so far as ap- 
pearances go, of propriety of conduct on the part of students, than 
was the case twenty or thirty years ago. Those premeditated dis- 
turbances and freaks, originating in the pure spirit of mischief, de- 
nominated “college tricks,” have, within the limits of my observa- 
tion, been growing less and less frequent; and the occasions have 
become sensibly rarer throughout the country, on which there has 
been any thing like an organized resistance to college authorities. 
Whether this be a result of a growing disposition on the part of col- 
lege officers to rely more upon personal influence, and less upon law 
than formerly, or whether it be owing to the increased disfavor with 
which such things are looked upon by the public, the result may in 
either case be accepted as an evidence of improvement, which can not 
fail to be gratifying to the friends of education every where. 

In connection with the subject of government, it is in order to 
allude to a radical evil of our system, out of which a multitude of 
consequent evils grow. I can conceive nothing more injudicious in 
principle than the collecting together, in an isolated community, 
apart from the observation of the public, and but nominally subject 
to the supervision of those who are presumed to watch -over them 
of a large body of young men fresh from the restraints of the family 
and the school, and surrounded by a multitude of novel temptations. 
The dormitory system, as it is called, I esteem, for such a class of per- 
sons, to be purely and unqualifiedly bad. It is pernicious equally to 
the morals and the manners. It fosters vicious habits, blunts the 
sense of delicacy, encourages rudeness and vulgarity of speech, leads 
to disregard of personal neatness, and is finally the obvious and imme- 
diate cause of nearly every one of those offences which the penal 
laws of colleges are enacted to punish. 

I am aware that many of our existing colleges are so situated as 
to render the abandonment of the system, at least for the present, 
and for then, an impossibility. The dormitories are built, and no 





choice remains but to continue to occupy them; since they are un- 
fortunately built in situations where no other accommodations can 
be. obtained. Their locations have been selected in consequence of 
what seems to me to be a very idle fear of the injurious influences 
which. are supposed to hang around large towns. In some cases, 
where a choice has been made more wisely, either no dormitories 
have been erected at all, or none have been recently erected to accom- 
modate growing numbers, This is a subject, the discussion of which 
is out of place here, and my views in regard to it have been else- 
where so fully expressed, that I content myself with this brief allu- 
sion to it. 

It is a part of the duty expected of me that I should consider the 
question, whether it is possible to do any thing to improve the rela- 
tion in which our colleges stand to each other. Upon this point I 
shall be very brief. It the first place, it may be observed that if the 
system itself is to undergo any important change, the benefits which 
such a change may bring with it, can only be secured by the general 
acquiescence of all the institutions concerned. The perfect independ- 
ence which our colleges enjoy, not only of each other, but of any 
superior controlling power, renders it impracticable to unite them in 
any common and simultaneous movement, except by first convincing 
them of its necessity. If it is not a mistake to presume that such a 
necessity does really exist, then we can not doubt that a conviction 
of its reality must every where follow a fair examination of the sub- 
ject. . The question then next arises, how can we secure such an 
examination—how can we awaken the spirit of inquiry among all 
those who, whether as officers of Faculties or members of superin- 
tending Boards, hold in their hands the management of our more 
than one hundred and fifty scattered collegiate institutions? Corre- 
spondence originating with those who are already alive to the import- 
ance of this subject might accomplish much; but who shall take the 
lead in such a correspondence, or bear the heavy burthen which it 
imposes? And how, supposing that any zealous individual were to 
put himself forward in this work, how could such an one hope to 
secure for his suggestions any higher consideration than is usually 
bestowed on the opinions of an individual? 

Two ideas occur to me as containing within them a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The first I scarcely venture to present, even 
with the utmost diffidence. It is, that a convention of delegates from 
all the principal colleges of the country should be assembled to de- 
liberate upon the measures which the common good requires. It 
would be too much to anticipate that any very large progress could 
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be made during the sitting of a single such convention. If the plan 
is worth adopting at all, it ought to involye the idea of a sort of per- 
manent council periodically assembling perhaps as often as once in 
every one or two years. 

I should consider a suggestion of this kind-as being entirely vis- 
ionary, if I were not in some degree encouraged by the fact that, in 
this Association, we have already an organization which must annu- 
ally bring together a great and increasing number of the friends of 
education; among whom we may with just reason expect to find 
many who are interested in the management of our colleges. If 
therefore, it should seem to be worth an effort to attempt to secure 
such a convention as I have suggested, the time and the place which 
would appear to offer the highest probability of success, would be 
those fixed upon for the meetings of this Association. Iam aware of 
the serious difficulties which must attend the working of a plan like 
this. The vast extent of our country, the consequent great distan- 
ces which many delegates would be obliged to travel, and the expense 
to which they would be subjected, added to the deficient interest 
which will probably be felt, in the beginning at least, and in many 
quarters, in the object proposed, would too probably render the attend- 
ance far from general. 

I would suggest, therefore, as an alternative proposition, that the 
standing committee of this Association, or a special committee ap- 
pointed expressly for the purpose, should be instructed to open a 
correspondence, by circular, with every college’ in the country, set- 
ting forth briefly the nature of the evils presumed at present to exist in 
the system, or communicating documents for that purpose; and solic- 
iting from each a distinct expression of views thereupon. Upon the 
basis of the results thus obtained, the convention could proceed here- 
after explicitly to recommend the immediate introduction of such 
modifications of the system, as should appear to be sanctioned by the 
majority of voices; and the knowledge that they are so sanctioned 
would furnish a pretty good guaranty for their general adoption, I 
limit myself to merely throwing out this idea. I am unwilling to 
trespass further upon the patience of the Association by enlarging 
upon it. 

Apart, however from the object of endeavoring to unite all the 
colleges of our country in some plan of definite, simultaneous and 
concerted action, it seems to be eminently desirable that the officers 
who control them should cultivate a more extensive and intimate 
personal acquaintance with each other. I trust that this Association 
may be found to be one of the most important instrumentalities in 
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bringing about so desirable a result. We meet here upon a common 
ground, and if we do not come as delegates expressly authorized to 
commit the institutions we represent to the adoption of specific meas- 
ure of reform, we nevertheless gather each other’s views, ascertain 
the sense of the majority on all important questions, and go home 
with re-awakened zeal to pursue our labors in the common cause ; and 
possibly with more enlightened views and better established convic- 
tions, as to the direction in which we should put forth our efforts. 

Nor should it satisfy us that we meet occasionally here upon a 
common ground. We should visit each other at home, acquaint our- 
selves with each other’s usages, observe each other’s arrangements 
and facilities for giving instruction, attend if possible each other’s 
daily exercises of lecture and recitation, be present as frequently, as 
our opportunities admit, on the occasions of each other’s public exhi- 
bitions. By this means, we shall learn to take an interest in other 
institutions, not unlike and hardly inferior to that which we feel for 
our own. 

It is also highly desirable that an active correspondence should be 
kept up between the officers of different colleges. Nothing can be 
more effectual in keeping alive an interest in each others prosperity. 
The interchange, moreover of printed documents and papers, is not 
only gratifying as an attention, and encouraging as an evidence of, 
sympathy, but it is substantially useful. Catalogues, addresses 
printed outlines of lectures, and examination papers, may all fur- 
nish information of more or less value, and may sometimes contain 
suggestions which may be immediately turned to profit. 

Finally, the officers of our colleges should cultivate a fraternal 
feeling. They are laborers in a common cause, and they are bound 
together by a common interest of the noblest kind. No spirit of 
rivalry should animate them, save the honorable desire of pre-emi- 
nence in doing good. Among the incessant bickerings and animosi- 
ties of which the world is full, let the friends of education make it 
manifest, that they are superior to all petty jealousies; and while 
other questions are perpetually distracting our country, and arraying 
section against section, on this one at least let it appear that “we 
know no north and no south,” but that all are willing to go hand in 
hand in the effort to elevate the intellectual character of our whole 


people. 
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Tue importance of classical and linguistic study has been so well 
set forth, that I would not dwell upon it here, except very briefly in 
its connection with my main topic. Its benefits may be classed 
under the three heads, the disciplinary, the philosophical, and the 
literary. The first, by some regarded as the most important, we 
would treajgas the lowest in the scale, though still of as high virtue, 
even in this respect, as those that come from any other department 
of Education. The second occupies a higher rank. Comparative 
Philology is in fact becoming the great science of the day. Its con- 
nection with Ethnology, and History, with Mental Philosophy in all its 
departments, is constantly becoming more clear in the abstract, as 
well as prospective of great benefits in practice. Under this head, too, 
one might dwell upon its psychological bearings, as resulting from the 
peculiar position, that the study of language occupies among the 
sciences. It alone combines perfectly and equally, the objective 
and the subjective, the outward and the inner world of thought. It 
is as purely spiritual as Psychology or Logic. It is as distinctly out- 
ward as Botany or Geography. The soul, studies itself, but through 
an outward product as real as the trees, the flowers, the gases, or the 
rocks ; a product which has come from the working of mind through 
laws as fixed and as ascertainable as those which have developed the 
plant, the strata, or the chemical combination. And this product is 
no mere idealized entity, but an abiding, outward thing. It .is 
thought crystalized, laws of thinking exhibited in fixed outward 
growths, which we can study with as much satisfaction, and as much 
assurance of finding wonders, as in any of those fields of physical 
science which are wholly objective. 

But these remarks concern the whole province of language of 
which the Greek and Latin only form a most important department. 
The third benefit we mentioned, pertains to them in a more exclusive 
sense. We have called it for the want of a better name, the Lite 
rary. Aside from the disciplinary and philological benefits, classical 
education opens the door to an immense field of philosophy and. lite- 
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rature, whose value at the present day, it would not be easy to caleu- 
late. The writer may be led away by a magnified view of his 
own favorite studies, and yet he must express the opinion, that in the 
present condition of our country, nothing is more desirable in educa- 
tion, than to bring as much of the youthful mind as we can, in as 
close communion as we can with the rich literature, and richer phi- 
losophy of antiquity. We want it, if for nothing else, for the effect 
it would have on our modern style of writing. The Greeks and 
Romans, to their honor be it said, had no light literature in the 
modern sense of the word. Their short lived comedy, and what may 
be called their lighter lyrics, can hardly be regarded as forming an 
exception to our remark. Their poetry, in the main, was ever serious. 
Their tragedy was deeply moral and religious. Their history has 
been pronounced too grave. With them the novel waffunknown ;— 
that modern thing, which, whatever may have been its merits, is now 
becoming such an intolerable nuisance. - But we have chiefly in view 
the gravity and dignity which pervaded every department of ancient 
letters, its freedom from clap-trap, or what may be called the continual 
effort at fine writing and fine speaking. The secret of all this is, that 
they wrote not for the million, but for the thinking and cultivated, or we 
may say, for the million through the thinking and the cultivated. 
They wrote for minds like their own. Hence it is that they say great 
things in so simple, so truthful, so dignified a manner. Take the best 
specimens of what may be called our brilliant or flash literature, how 
wearied does a truly cultivated taste become with this continual 
sparkling, this high ‘strained sacrifice of sense to sound, of thought 
to point or ad captandum manner of expression. We need not 
specify ; our whole literature furnishes the most copious examples of 
what we mean. And then there is its still more offensive preten- 
tiousness. Our best writers of this vicious school, say very fine 
things at times ; they utter truths well worth the utterance, but what 
a puffing and blowing ever attends their birth. In reading some of 
the favorite writers of the day, we ever know some time beforehand, 
when they are in travail with a great idea, or what they would regard 
as a great idea, Paragraphs, and some times pages off, we begin to 
feel the heave and swell by which they are announced. We see the 
sparkling foam and hear the gurgling undertow. The wave of dic- 
tion rolls up as if the writer meant to overwhelm the reader. And 
he does overwhelm him ; the mischief is, that when the thought comes, 
we find there is nothing of it, or its force has been spent in all this 
mighty preparation, and it has not even the effect upon the mind 
that would have come from its simplest and most direct expression. 
How different in this respect, the writers of antiquity, who lived 
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before the marked decline of Greek and Roman literature, ! With 
what a noble simplicity do Cicero, and Plato, and Plutarch, and Thu- 
cydides, say noble things! As we come upon them in the even flow 
of thought and style, they startle us by their grandeur, or their pro- 
fundity, and yet the beauty of it all is, that those noble writers betray 
no consciousness of having said any thing especially grand or pro- 
found. It has been an utterance coming naturally out of the even 
deep of their minds. It is but the natural product of souls ever ele- 
vated, ever thinking high thoughts. 

We want the minds of our young men brought more universally 
and more closely in contact with this severe old school. But more 
than this. In all the fields of thought, we want a more familiar 
acquaintance with these old masters. Their politics, their philosophy, 
their poetry are too precious to be allowed to die out, or to be appre- 
ciated by a few. Every where the classics are needed. In every 
respect would the national mind, and national thinking, be elevated 
and enriched by the study; whilst corresponding effects might be 
hoped for in giving a better tone, a more healthy intelligence, a 
higher aim to our editorial and political action. 

But we are carried away to a greater distance than we intended, from 
our ffiain subject. It must be resumed by showing the connection 
between it and these general thoughts. To produce such an effect, no 
mere smattering, but an extensive acquaintance with the classics is 
demanded. How shall this be accomplished? The little that is gen- 
erally done in our best institutions is but a caricature of the idea we 
have advanced. A book or two of Xenophon, a half dozen books of 
Homer, two or three Greek plays, an oration of Demosthenes, a dia- 
logue of Plato; and these read spasmodically, we may say, cut 
into fragments by daily recitations in which the connection of 
thought is almost inevitably sacrificed in the mastering of words 
and phrases,—this certainly is not the classical culture that is demand- 
éd. We would not underrate even this. The mind, whether of a 
man or a boy, is expanded by learning the first declension in the 
Latin grammar. He sees in it the entrance to a new world of 
thought. It is elevated and refined by reading one book of Virgil. 
From a few lines of Homer, a few sentences of Plato, it may get a 
mental impulse that is never lost, a classical taste or feeling, which 
may make it a very different mind, a higher mind, a stronger mind 
ever after. But with all this it may be said, we want far more 
Greek if we would have results from it to correspond with the time 
and labor generally spent in its acquisition. 

We come then directly to the point. There should be a great 
deal more read than is generally read in our best schools and colleges. 
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 Eduéation in this department should be carried to that pomt where 
facility in reading would let the mind flow easily into the very spirit 
of the classic author, unfettered by that toilsome difficulty of constru- 
tng, which produces distaste by its laboriousness, whilst it keeps the 
student incapable of relishing those higher treasures of thought and 
style, for which the classics should be mainly read. It must be car- 
ried to a point where the classical taste will be formed, and an enthu- 
siasm called out which will make it certain that the school books 
even of our most respectable scholars, will not be closed, seldom if 
ever to be opened, after graduation. 

We must read more. But how shall this be done without sacri- 
ficing accuracy, or making a demand of time which will not be con- 
ceded. The preparatory study of course must be slow. The time 
devoted to college is very limited; and that curtailed by the in- 
ereasing demand for the physical and the practical, asit is called. The 
obstacles in the way are certainly very great, if not altogether remedi- 
less. We might recommend an earlier commencement of the study, 
a longer time devoted to preparation for college—a more thorough 
drilling in the elements, as preparatory to more extensive reading 
‘afterwards. Much might be said on all these topics, but we would 
confine ourselves to a single one. On the supposition that other 
things are well attended to, such as early commencement, thorough 
drill in respect to forms and syntactical constructions, a faithful prac- 
tice of what is so indispensable, continual exercise in writing as well 
‘as reading the language; still there is one fault which may almost 
wholly balance the benefit of what in other respects would be the 
most faithful and judicious instruction. 

We allude, now, to the method of reading, or construing, adopted 
in most schools, and which it is the harder to find fault with, because 
it is often a favorite with those who, in all other respects, are the most 
faithful teachers. There is a mode of translating, which is some- 
‘times called the literal, although it might with more propriety be 
called the verbal; since, by the word literal, is sometimes vaguely meant 
the true, or best rendering, in distinction from the false. This verbal 
rendering, as we prefer to style it, is sometimes commended as the 
necessary opposite of the free, the loose, or the paraphrastic, to none 
of which terms, as we will endeavor to show, does it stand strictly 
opposed. A translation may be verbal, and yet the most imperfect 
of all renderings on that very account. It may be closely verbal, and 
yet the most loose, and false to the idea, by reason of this very 
unnatural strictness. To this verbal rendering; then, we would op- 
pose'as its natural and preferable opposite, what may be called the 
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idiomatic. The difference may be made clear in a sentence, One 
renders word for word as far as it can be done, for often times this is 
impossible—the other renders idiom for idiom. In the first, one 
part of speech in one language is ever made to represent the corres- 
ponding part of speech in another,—as noun for noun, verb for verb, 
participle for participle, adverb for adverb, &c. In the other, one con- 
struction is made to represent another construction, and the inquiry 
ever is, or ought to be, what good and idiomatic English corresponds 
to what good and idiomatic Greek. The pupil should be told, thus the 
ancient language expresses a given idea, and thus we express it—what 
the Greeks say in this manner, we say in that. The one is the equi- 
valent of the other. We must translate it into our own language, 
not by equivalent words, but by well known, well established, equiva- 
lent idioms. The first method would often not be a translation at 
all, that is, it would not set over the thought from one tongue into 
the other. It would convey too much or too little,—seldom the pre- 
cise equivalent of meaning. 

An example or two will set our meaning in the clearest light. A 
boy has to translate the Greek phrase, dAysi rijv xepadryjv. “ He isin 
pain as to the head,” says the pupil, and the teacher approves. Here 
is a verbal rendering, verb for verb, article for article, noun for noun. 
Why is it not correct? In the first place we reply, it is clumsy Eng- 
lish, or rather it is not English at all. The single words, it is true, 
belong to our language ; but we do not thus put them together—it 
is not the way we talk. This alone is a sufficient reply in one aspect 
of the matter. Translation is from one language into another—not 
simply from the words, but from whatever is peculiar in one language 
to what is peculiar in another—it is from good Greek to good Eng- 
lish—not to the barbarous dialect of the school-room, which is often 
neither Greek nor English, nor any thing else, but a jargon that might 
have confounded Babel itself, but to good English, such as a good 
writer or speaker would use, if he meant to express the idea in his 
own tongue, without any thought of another language. 

And here we might digress on the importance of correct and ele- 
gant translation as one of the best modes of studying thoroughly 
and acquiring practically the power, the peculiar power of our own 
tongue. We might show that the true knowledge of a language 
is a knowledge of its idioms, and that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to acquire these, without the knowledge of some other language, 
with which to compare it. We might show that for the purpose of 
such comparison and mastery of our own tongue, nothing is so well 
fitted as another, and especially an ancient language, remotely differ- 
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ent from it in its modes of conception and expression. We might 
show this, and much more than this, but it would be in some respects 
a digression from our main topic, and the conclusions to be deduced 
would readily present themselves to the minds of my hearers. 

To resume then, that which we have chosen as our model phrase ; 
ddysi hy xspadzv and its verbal translation, “ He is in pain as to the 
head, Sr “he is in pain, the head.” It is not good English, we say, 
and we should never use any other if we can help it, either. in the 
recitation room or elsewhere. But secondly, it does not convey the 
sense. How not, if it be exactly word for word? We answer, be- 
cause the unusual construction in English, gives to a certain part of 
the idea, a prominence it does not possess in the familiar Greek 
phrase, whilst it keeps out of view a part of the idea which there 
most explicitly belongs to it. It has about it a speciality which keeps 
us from feeling, at first, that this is the usual Greek mode for saying a man 
has a head ache, or that his head aches. We put more in the thought 
than there really is. The pain may be in his head, or it may be on 
account of his head. By taking too the article merely as our article, 
we lose, on the other hand, the possessive sense which is clearly in 
the Greek usage, or construction, if not in the single word. The 
pain may be in somebody else’s head, or on account of somebody else’s 
head. The difference here may seem slight, yet if carried through 
all the varieties of expression which separate the two languages, and 
especially those of a more complicated structure, it becomes immense, 
making also a vast difference, not only in the ease with which we 
read the classics, but also in the spirit and feeling with which we 
read them, as well as in the quantity and quality of the thought we 
derive from them. 

Before proceeding to reason on other positions furnished by our 
subject, we will take a few more examples, and these of the simplest 
kind, as more easily remembered, and just as well illustrating our 
main idea. Every scholar knows that one of the main peculiarities 
of the Greek language, consists in the varied use of its participle. It 
stands in the Greek grammar among the parts of speech, very much 
as it stands in our own ; that is, its grammatical power and place re- 
semble those of our own. The same definition would in general 
apply to it, as participating of the nature of an adjective and a verb. 
It is a compound of action and quantity. In theory, the grammati- 
eal difference is slight, in practice, however, it is very great. In 
Greek, the action element is greatly predominant; in English the 
qualifying, or epithetical, is its chief use. In Greek it claims affinity 
with the verb, and might with much propriety be reckoned among 
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its forms. In English it holds a closer relationship with the other 
parent. Hence, as one might expect, it is much more frequent in 
the former language, and employed in a much greater variety both 
of forms and constructions. It is sometimes used for the verb itself. 
It not unfrequently conveys an assertion. It is sometimes the main 
or dominant word in a sentence; the verb, though grammatically gov- 
erning, yet still performing only a qualifying and subordinate office, 
as in the phrases, é\avéave rparruv, “ He did it secretly.” dixxsro psiyun. 
“He fled away.” oix div pbavoig wordy. “ You could not be too quick 
about it.” The participle often shows the method or manner, some- 
times the reason of the action. It often indicates, moreover, a con- 
dition. It frequently expresses the time. 

In this manner a great many participles are sometimes combined in 
one Greek sentence, each performing a different office, and this vari- 
ety all heightened by the difference of tense as implying description, 
narration, motive, reason, or method of proceeding, according as such 
tense is continuous or aorist. Now to take such a sentence and ren- 
der it according to the method condemned, word for word, that is, 
participle for participle throughout, would, in most cases be to the loss, 
not only of the force or vivacity, but often to the very ruin of the idea. 
It would be at the best,a most miserably poor, bald and pointless rep- 
resentation, to say nothing of the fact that it would not be simply 
poor English, but no English at all. 

Nothing in teaching can be more painful, whether to the pupil or 
the teacher, than such a mode of rendering. It may be said the 
student has the meaning, but this apology is not true either in its 
application to translation, or to writing or speaking in general. 
What one can not express, he does not know. It may be a feeling, 
an instinct, it may be what some would call an inspiration,—it may be 
a very fine thing; but it is not knowledge. It is not entitled to this 
name until it lies before his own mind, and can be transmitted to 
other minds in “good forms of sound words,” like “apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” But especially is this true in translating. No 
mind ever fully has a meaning, until it has the one best form of language 
to express it in. Until there come this one good form of sound 
words, there is ever a haze about the thought, and when the true 
light breaks in, and every part of the complex Greek sentence lies 
distinctly out, not only in uncouth solecisms of single English words, 
but in the choice corresponding English idioms, then there is felt a 
pleasure which mades it evident that, before this, the real sense or 
thought was not perceived, much less its full force and true accompa- 
nying emotion received into the soul. 

Now it is this pressure on the mind of the studentthat makes the 
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difficulty to which we have adverted, as one of the greatest obstacles to 
his progress... This: false, cloudy, laborious method of construing, is 
ever in the way of that facility in taking the sense which is essential 
to: pleasant and therefore, to extensive reading. It has pained our 
very soul, sometimes, to hear ingenuous pupils complain, and justly 
complain, of the long and toilsome difficulties in their way. Author 
after author is read, but each new one gives the same trouble. Each 
long sentence costs the same study. The lexicon, the grammar, the 
explanation of the text-book are ever in demand. Old words have 
to be looked up again and again, because the student cannot be cer- 
tain that a different construction, or a different idiom, may not require 
a different meaning to be guessed out from among the multitude 
given in his dictionary. And so he goes on year after year, in the 
the same hopeless and even despairing road. 

Now this need not be so. Greek isa clearer language in itself, 
than the English. Greek writers do certainly present their ideas 
more distinctly, or else they have more distinct ideas than English 
writers, even the best of them. Plato is more perspicuous than Sir 
William Hamilton; and even to come nearer home, we do not haz- 
ard much in saying that it is easier to get sense, clear sense, good 
sense, out of Demosthenes, or certainly out of Cicero, than from a 
modern speech in Congress. But the fact avails the student nothing, 
while pursuing this vicious method. When shall I, he exclaims in 
almost despair, when shall I be able to read Greek with something of 
the same ease with which I read English? What is in the way, 
that after years of faithful study I cannot read Euripides and Homer 
with something of the same satisfaction I find in reading Shake- 
peare and Milton! It can be done we say, if the right method is 
only taken. Shakspeare and Milton are more difficult authors, more 
obscure,—their thoughts, however sublime they may be, are not as 
vivid, not as clearly intelligible—their language though the best the 
English can afford, is far from being so radiant a vehicle of thought, 
se transparent to the very root and fibre, as the “ burning words,” in 
which lie so distinctly envisaged the ideae and emotions of the Gre- 
cian dramatist. And yet there is one best English expression for 
these ideas, but here lies the great difficulty. The student has never 
had it enjoined upon him, as his chief business in studying Greek, 
to seek that one best English mode of expression, and ever to employ it, 
however much it might vary from the Greek construction, until it pre- 
sented itself spontaneously to his mind, and ran smoothly into the 
current of his thinking, and thus became as easy and as well remem- 
bered a representation of the corresponding Greek idiom, as ever 
single word in @me language represented single word in another. 
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This might be done, had the student been ever accustomed, from the 
start, even from his first lesson in construing, to the simple common 
sense principle involved in the formula,—idiom for idiom, this is the 
Greek mode of saying a thing, and this is the English mode of say- 
ing the same thing. You see the teacher might say to the boy, they 
not only employ different sounds, or words, but different modes of 
combining them, varying sometimes slightly, sometimes widely, but 
in all cases it is your business, not only to know what Greek words 
correspond the nearest to what English words, and what Greek parts 
of speech to what English parts of speech; but also what English 
idioms are the best representatives of what Greek idioms, and always 
render accordingly. Otherwise you only learn one half, and the 
poorest half of what ought to be learned in the study of a language. 
You must not, therefore, translate dysi rijv xsparzy, “ he is in pain as to 
the head,” but he has a head ache, or “his head aches.” It is now trans- 
lated, not into that barbarous dialect, the school boy English, but inte 
good though plain English, into idiomatic English, all the better 
for being plain and idiomatic. We would even go so far as to say, 
that among different equivalents for a Greek sentence all of which 
might be good English, that should be preferred which is most mark- 
edly idiomatic, in order that the two languages might thereby exhibit 
each its own peculiar force, in the most direct, and, therefore, recipro- 
cally suggesting contrast of expression. 

So also, to use our other familiar examples, he should not be allow- 
ed to say, dinero wAsuv—* He went away sailing,” which gives a turn 
to the thought that was never meant; (the Greek verb being 
here only a qualifying word of distance,) but “he sailed away.” 
So, éAdvoave wparrwv not “he concealed doing it,” which gives hardly any 
idea at all; but “he did it secretly ;” oi riarovres, not “ those striking,” 
as the boys will have it; but “they who strike,” making the rendering 
of this very common Greek construction of participle and article, by 
a verb with a relative pronoun, and allowing of no departure from 
the rule. It may seem a small matter, and a small difference, but 
we would recommend to a teacher never to allow a deviation even in 
so simple a case as this. There is no other way to make the practice 
habitual, so as to come without thinking, and thus secure the higher 
benefit which comes from rigidly carrying out the principle of idiom 
for idiom in the easiest, as well as in the most complicated cases, 
This little example occurs to our mind, because we know of hardly 
any thing in teaching Greek that we have had so frequently to repeat. 
Boys somehow get an inveterate habit of rendering the participle and 
the article in this clumsy way. Oj ciwrovrss, “ those striking,” they 
will say again and again, if corrected a dozen times in a recitation. 
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Nothing like patience ; yet still, if the habit cannot be cured any 
other way, I would not hesitate to recommend a little of the old 
fashioned kind of moral suasion in the form of a slight application of 
timrw to the heedless delinquent. In other words, give him some of 
that same medicine that made Dr. Johnson such a capital Latin schol- 
ar. But to come back again to our familiar example,—as dAyéw rep- 
resents our word to ache, and xspadx our word head ; so the Greek 
idiom, or mode of speech, represents the English idiom. The idioms, 
are more exact equivalents than the single words; for what is lost or 
overruns in the failure of exact agreements between single words 
(and hardly any words exactly correspond in different languages, 
except the names for the merest outward things,) this overrunning in 
deficiency we say, may be, and generally is, exactly balanced in the 
antithetical correspondence of the two idiomatic combinations. In 
the process condemned, the student learns only that certain English 
words represent, or nearly represent, certain Greek words. On the 
other method, he learns another and more important fact, the idioma- 
tic equivalence. In the vicious mode of construing, this is kept 
entirely out of sight. The English idiom is unthought of, of course ; 
the Greek idiom which can only be learned by contrast is unknown as 
an idiom, and thus the student may go on for years and years with- 
out knowing it, or thinking about it, because there has been no such 
contrast of opposing constructions, as well as differing words, to call 
it to mind. In carrying out such a method of reading, the English 
peculiarities are all sacrificed to the Greek, and hence, the Greek itself 
is unknown in al] those higher elements which characterize it in dis- 
tinction from the English. 

But in the Latin method there is a further and more important 
advantage. It is this. The sentence has a double hold upon the 
memory. As word suggests word, and helps to remember it, so 
idiom suggests idiom; and this is the stronger mnemonical power, 
because more directly connected with the combinations of idea than with 
the mere associations of sounds. It belongs to a deeper department 
of the soul, below the mere sense or conceptual memory, and hence, 
this suggesting contrast of idioms, may remain much longer than the 
mere verbal association that connects xspaA7 and head, or dAyog and 
pain. It will come more readily back if one should have become 
rusty in a language, as is sometimes said; and the idiomatic forms 
thus coming back will the more easily bring back with them the 
single words which are but the filling up. Let a man have once 
learned Greek as he ought, and he will find no great difficulty in re- 
cdvering it, even although he may have forgotten almost all the words. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hail! tolerant teachers of the race, whose dower 
Of spirit-wealth outweighs the monarchs might, 
Blest be your holy mission! may it shower 
Blessings like rain, and bring by human right 
To all our hearts and hearths, love, liberty, and light. 

WE propose to devote a portion of our columns from time to time, 
to a series of Biographical Sketches of Eminent Teachers and Educa- 
tors, who in different ages and countries, and under widely varying 
circumstances of religion and government, have labored faithfully and 
successfully in different allotments of the great field of human culture. 
We hope to do something in this way to rescue from unmerited 
neglect and oblivion the names and services of many excellent men 
and womex, who have proved themselves benefactors of their race by 
sheding light into the dark recesses of ignorance and by pre-occupy- 
ing the soil, which would otherwise have been covered with the 
rank growth of vice and crime, with a harvest of those virtues which 
bless, adorn, and purify svciety. Such men have existed in every 
civilized state in past times. “Such men,” remarks Lord Brougham, 
“meu deserving the glorious title of teachers of mankind, I have found 
laboring conscientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their blessed voca- 
tion, wherever I have gone. I haye found them, and shared their fellow- 
ship, armong the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the indomitably active 
French; I have found them among the persevering, resolute, industrious 
Swiss; I have found them among the laborious, the warm-hearted, 
the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found them among the high-minded 
but enslaved Italians; and in our own country, God be thanked, their 
numbers every where abound, and are every day increasing. Their 
calling is high and holy ; their fame is the property of nations; their 
renown fill the earth in after ages, in proportion as it sounds not far 
off in-their own times. Each one of these great teachers of the 
world, possessing his soul in peace, performs his appointed course, 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the promises, resting from his 
labors, bequeathes his memory to the generation whom his works 
have blessed, and sleeps under the humble, but not inglorious epi- 
taph, commemorating ‘one in whom mankind lost a friend, and no 
man got rid of an enemy!” 
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We cannot estimate too highly the services rendered to the civili- 
zation of New England, by her early teachers, and especially the 
teachers of her Town Grammar Schools. Among these teachers we 
must include many of her best educated clergymen, who, in towns 
where there was no endowed Free or Grammar School, fitted young 
men of piety and talent for college, and for higher usefulness in church 
®and state. To her professional teachers and clergy it is due, that 
schools of even an elementary grade were established and maintained. 
But for them the fires of classical learning, brought here from the 
Public Schools and Universities of England, would have died out, the 
class-rooms of her infant colleges would have been deserted, her 
parishes would have ceased to claim a scholar for their minister, the 
management of affairs in town and state would have fallen into 
incompetent hands, and a darkness deeper than that of the surround- 
ing forests would have gathered about the homes of the people. In 
view of the barbarism into which the second and third generations of 
new colonies seem destined to fall, “ where schools are not vigorously 
encouraged,” we may exclaim with the Rev. Dr. Mather— 


“Tis Corlet’s pains, and Cheever’s, we must own, 
That thou New England, are not Scythia grown. ’ 


Let us then hasten to do even tardy justice to these master 
builders and workmen of our popular civilization. In the language 
of President Quincy, when about to review the History of Harvard 
College for a period of two centuries—“ While passing down the 
series of succeeding years, as through the interior of some ancient 
temple, which displays on either hand the statues of distinguished 
friends and benefactors, we should stay for a moment in the presence 
of each, doing justice to the humble, illustrating the obscure, placing 
in a true light the modest, and noting rapidly the moral and intel- 
lectual traits. which time has spared; to the end that ingratitude the 
proverbial sin of republics, may not attach to the republic of letters ; 
and that, whoever feeds the lamp of science, however obscurely, how- 
ever scantily, may know, that sooner or later, his name and virtues 
shall be made conspicuous by its light, and throughout all time 
accompany its lustre.” 

We commence our Educational Biography—as we propose to 
designate the series—with a Sketch, such as we have been able to 
draw up from scanty materials, gleaned from torn and almost illegible 
records of town, and church, and from scattered items in the publica- 
tions, pamphlets, and manuscripts of Historical Societies, Antiqua- 
rians, and Genealogists—of Ezekiel Cheever, the Father of Connecti- 
cut School-masters, the Pioneer, and Patriarch of elementary classi- 
cal culture in New England. 
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WITH NOTES 


ON THE EARLY FREE, OR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF NEW ENGLAND. 





Ezesiz. Cueever, the son of a linen draper of London, was 
born in that city on the 25th of January, 1614. Of his education and 
life in England, we find no mention ; or any memorial except copies of 
Latin verses,* composed by him in London, between the years 1631 
and 1637, and manuscript dissertations, and letters written in Latin, 
now in the Boston Atheneum. The pure Latinity of these per- 
formances, indicate that he enjoyed and improved no ordinary oppor- 
tunities of classical training. He came to this country in 1637, land- 
ing at Boston, but proceeding in the autumn of the same, or the spring 
of the following year, with Theophilus Eaton, Rev. John Davenport, and 
others, to Quinnipiac, where he assisted in planting the colony and 
church of New Haven—his name appearing in the “ Plantation 
Covenant,” signed in “Mr. Newman’s Barn,” on the 4th of June, 
1639, among the principal men of the colony. He was also chosen 
one of twelve men out of “the whole number thought fit for the 
foundation work of a church to be gathered,” which “elect twelve” 
were charged “to chose seven out of their own number for the seven 
pillars of the church,” that the Scripture might be fulfilled “ Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars,” 

From various considerations it is thought that he held the office of 
deacon in the first church of New Haven, from 1644 to 1650, and some- 
times conducted public worship. In May 1647, among other “ gross mis- 
carriages,” charged upon one “ Richard Smoult, servant to Mrs, Turner,” 
—for the aggregate of which he was “severely whipped,” was his ‘ scof- 
fing at the Word of God, as preached by Mr. Cheevers.” He was held 
in such esteem by the “free burgesses,” as to be elected one of the 
“ Deputies ” from New.Haven, to the General Court in October 1646. 

He commenced there his career as a schoolmaster in 1638, which he 
continued till 1650, devoting to the work a scholarship and personal 
character which left their mark for ever on the educational policy of 





*“ A Selection from the Poems of Cheever’s Manuscripts” appended to an edition of Rev. Dr. 
Mather’s Conpgrivus AMERICANUS, or Funeral Sermon upon Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, published in 
Boston, by Dutton and Wentworth, 1828. 








New Haven.* His first engagement was in the only school, which 
was opened within the first year of the settlement of the colony, to 
. which the “ pastor, Mr. Davenport, together with the magistrates,” 
were ordered “to consider what yearly allowance is meet to be given 
to it out of the common stock of the town.” In 1641, a second and 
higher grade of school was established, under Mr. Cheever’s charge, 
to which the following order of the town meeting refers : 

“For the better training of youth in this town, that, through God’s blessing, 
they may be fitted for public service hereafter, in church or commonwealth, it is 
ordered that a free school be set up, and the magistrates with the teaching elders 
are entreated to ider what rules and orders are meet to be observed, and 
what allowance may be convenient for the schoolmaster’s care and pains, which 
shall be paid out of the town’s stock.” 


By Free Schoolet and Free Grammar School,f as used in this extract, 








*To the bright example of such a teacher, and especially to the early, enlightened, and per. 
severing labors of the Rev. John Davenport, the first pastor of the first Church of New Ha- 
ven, and of Theophilus Eaton, the first Governor of the Colony, is New Haven indebted for 
the inauguration of that educational policy which has made it a seat of learning from its first 
settlement for the whole country, The wise forecast and labors of these men contemplated, 
and to some extent realized; 1. C Town Schools, where “all their sons may learn to 
read and write, and cast up accounts, and make some entrance into the Latin tongue.” 2. A 
Common, or Colony School, with “ a schoolmaster to teach the three languages, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, so far as shall be necessary to prepare them for the college.” 3. A Town 
or County Library. 4. A College for the Colony, “ for the education of youth in good litera- 
ture, to fit them for public service in church and commonwealth.” The whole was made 
morally certain by the employment of good teachers from the start. After the retirement of 
Mr. Cheever from the school, the records of the Town are full of entries showing the solicitude 
of the Governor and Minister in behalf of the schools and the education of the children and 
youth. Under date of Nov. 8, 1652: “The Governor informs the court that the cause of call- 
ing this meeting is about a schoolmaster,” that ‘“‘he had written a letter to Mr. Bower, who 
asa schoolmaster at Pivmouth, and desires to come into these parts to live, and another letter 
about one Rev. Mr. Landson, a scholar, who he hears will take that employment upon him,” 
—and “that now Mr. James was come to town, who would teach the boys and girls to read 
and write ”’—“ and there would be need of two schoolmasters—for if a Latin scholmaster come, 
it is found he will be discouraged, if many English scholars come to him.’”’ About the same 
date: “ The town was informed that there is some motion again on foot concerning the set- 
ting up of a College here at New Haven, which, if attained will in all likelihood, prove very 
beneficial to this place ’’—*“ to which no man objected but all seemed willing.” Ata General 
Court of the Colony, held at Guilford, June 28, 1652, “it was thought [the establishment of a 
college for New Haven Colony) to be too great a charge for us of this jurisdiction to undergo 
alone. But if Connecticut do join, the planters are generally willing to bear their just propor- 
tion for creating and maintaining of acollege there [New Haven].’’ “ Ata town meeting, held 
February 7, 1667 [’8), Mr. John Davenport, Senior, came into the meeting, and desired to speak 
something concerning the [Grammar] school; and first propounded to the town, whether 
they would send their children to the school, to be taught for the fitting them for the service 
of God, in church and commonwealth. If they would, then, the grant [made by Mr. D. in 
1660, as Trustee of the Legacy of Gov. Hopkins] formerly made to this town, stands good ; 
but, if not, then it is void: because it attains not the end of the donor. Therefore, he desired 
they would express themselves.” Upon which several townsmen declared their purpose 
“of bringing up one or more of their sons to learning,” and as evidence of the sincerity of 
their declaration, and of the former efforts of Gov. Eaton and Mr. Davenport, in favor of 
liberal education, Prof. Kingsley in his Historical Discourse, on the 200th Anniversary of 
the First Settlement of the Town, remarks :—“ Of the graduates of Harvard College, from its 
foundation to year 1700 (the founding of Yale College), as many as one in thirty, at least, were 
from the town of New Haven ”—with a population, so late as the year 1700, of only five bun. 
dred persons.—See Barnard’s History of Education in Conneeticut, 1833. 

t The first establishment of the Frex Scuoo.—or School for the gratuitous instruction of poor 
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and in the early records both of towns and the General Court in Conneo- 
ticut and Massachusetts, was not intended the Common or Public School, 





children can be traced back to the early ages of the Christian Church, Wherever a missionary 
station was set up, orthe Bishops’ residence or Seat (c&thedra, and hence fixed, 
there gradually grew up a large ecclesiastical establishment, in which were concentrated the méans 
of hospitality for all the clergy, and all the h izing infl of learning and religion for that 
diocese or district. Along side of the Cathedral, and ‘sometimes within the edifice where divine 
worship was celebrated, “a song scole,” where poor boys were trained to chant, and the “lecture 
scole,” where clerks were taught to read the sacred ritual, and in due time the “ grammar school” 
when those who were destined for the higher services of church and state were educated according 
to the standard of the times, were successively atehthed. The monasteries were also originally 
seats of learning, as well as places of religi t, of hospitality for the aged and infirm, 
and of alms for the poor of the surrounding country. Their cloister ochedls were the hearth-stones 
of classical education in every country of Europe, and were the germs of the great Universities, 
which were ged and endowed by learned prelates and beneficient princes for the support and 
exaltation of the Christian faith and the improvement of the liberal arts. But for the endowments 
and the ordi and dations of early synods and councils, these schools might have 
been accessible only to the chi'dren of the titled and the wealthy. The council of Lyons in 1215, 
decreed “that in all cathedral churches and others provided with adequate revenues, there should 
be established a school and a teacher by the bishop and chapter, who should teach the clerks and 
poor scholars gratis in grammar, and for this purpose a stipend shall be assigned him ;”’ and the 
third council of Lateran still earlier ordained—“‘that opportunity of learning should not be with- 
drawn from the poor, who are without he!p from patrimonial riches, there shall be in every cathe- 
dral a master to teach both clerks and poor scholars gratis.” In the remodelling of the cathedral 
blish ts, and the demolition of the steries by Henry VII{., and his successors, several of 
the cathedral schools were provided for, and Royal Grammar Schools founded out of the.old 
endowments.—See Barnard’s National Education in Europe. 

? The names, by which the various educational instituti in the colonies were designated 
in the early records and laws on the subject, were adopted with the institutions themselves 
from the fatherland, and must be interpreted according to the usage prevailing there at the 
time. By a Grammar School— whether.it was a continuation of the old Grammar School of 
the Cathedral, or the Cloister School of the Monastery, in some cases dating back even beyond 
the reign of Alfred—or newly endowed by Royal Authority out of the spoils of the religious 
houses, by Henry VIII., Elizabeth, or Edward VI.—or established by benevolent individuals 
afterwards—was meant a school for the teaching of Greek and Latin, or in some cases Latin 
only, and for no other gratuitous teaching. A few of the poor who were unable to pay for 
their education were to be selected—some according to the parish in which they were born 
or lived, some on account of the name they bore,—and to receive instruction in the learned 
languages, and under certain conditions to be supported through the university. These Public 
Grammar schools were thus the nurseries of the scholars of England, and in them the poor 
and the rich, to some extent enjoyed equal advantages of learning, and through them the way 
to the highest honors in the state, and the largest usefulness in the church was opened to the 
hamblest in the land.—See Barnard’s National Education in Europe. 

“ Considerations concerning Free Schools as settled in England” by Christopher 
Wase, published in Oxford, 1678. Carlisle’s “ Endowed Grammar Schools tn England and 
Wales,” 2 vols, London, 1818. Ackermanns, History of the Principal Schools of England,” 
London, 1816. Parliamentary Reports of Commissioners to enquire into the Endowed Char- 
ities of England and Wales from 1826 to 1850. 

The Free Schools of England were originally established in towns where there was no old 
Conventual, Cathedral, Royal or Endowed Grammar School. With very few exceptions these 
schools were founded and endowed by individuals, for the teaching of Greek, and Latin, and 
for no other gratuitous teaching. The gratuitous instruction was sometimes extended to all 
the children born or living in a particular perish, or ofa particular name. All not specified 
and provided for in the instruments of endowment paid tuition to the master, 

The total value of Endowed Charities for Education in England and Wales, including the 
Grammar and Free Schools, and excluding the Universities and Great Public Schools of Eton, 
&c., according to a late report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into their condition, is 
returned at £75.000.000, and the annual income at £1.2U9.395, which, by more judicious and 
faithful management, it is estimated, can be raised to £4.000.000, or $20.000.000 a year.—Bar- 
nard’s National Education in Europe, P. 736 
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as afterwards developed, particularly in Massachusetts, supported by tax, 
and free of all charge to all scholars rich and poor; neither was it a Charity 
School, exclusively for the poor. The term was applied here, as well 
as in the early Acts of Virginia* and other states, in the same sense, 
in which it was used in England, at the same and much earlier 
dates, to characterize a Grammar School unrestricted as to a class 
of children or scholars specified in the instruments by which it was 
founded, and so supported as not to depend on the fluctuating 
attendance and tuition of scholars for the maintenance of a master. 
In every instance in which we have traced their history, the “free 


* The Virginia Company in 1619, instructed the Governor for the time being to see “that 
each Town, Borough, and Hundred procured, by just means, a certain number of their chil- 
dren, to be brought up in the first elements of literature: that the most towardly of them 
should be fitted for college, in the building of which they proposed to proceed as soon as 
any profit arose from the estate appropriated to that use; and they earnestly required their 
utmost help and furtherance in that pious and important work.” In 1621, Mr. Copeland, 
chaplain of the Royal James, on her arrival from the East Indies, prevailed on the ships 
company to subscribe £100 toward ‘‘a free schoole,” and collected other donations of 
money and books for the same purpose. The school was located in Charles City, as being 
most central for the colony, and was called “ 7he East India School.’ The company 
allotted 1000 acres of land. with five servants and an overseer. for the maintenance of the 
master and usher. The inhabitants made a contribution of £1500 to build a house, &c. 

A second Free School was established in Elizabeth City in 1642; although Gov. Berkeley, 
in 1670, in reply to the Question of the Commissioners of Foreigu Plantations, ‘‘ what course 
is taken about instructing the people within your government in the Christian religion ; and, 
what provision is there made for the paying of your ministry ?’’ answered as follows: — 

“The same course that is taken in England out of towns; every man, according to his 
ability, instructing his children. We have forty-eight parishes, and our ministers are well 
paid, and, by my consent, should be better, if they would pray oftener, and preach less. But, 
of all other ¢ommodities, so of this, the worst are sent us, and we have had few we could 
beast of since the persecution in Cromwell’s tyranny drove pious, worthy men here. But, 
I thank God, there are no free schools, nor printing, and, I hope we shall not have these 
hundred years; for, learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best government. God keep us from 
both!” 

To the same question the Governor of Connecticut, replied: “‘ Great care is taken for the 
instruction of the people in the Christian Religion, by the ministers catechising of them and 
preaching to them twice every Sabbath day, and sometimes on Lecture days, and also by 
masters of families instructing and catechising their children and servants, being required so 
todo by law. There is in every town, except one or two new towns a settled minister, whose 
maintenance is raised by rate, in some places £100, in some £90, &c.” In a subsequent 
answer to similar questions the Governor states that one-fourth of the annual revenue of the 
Colony, “ is laid out in maintaining free [ } schools for the education of our children.” 

The first school established in Manhattan [New York], was by the West India Company, in 
1633. This wasan Elementary Parochial School under the g of the d of the 
Dutch Charch, and is still continued. The first “‘ Latin Sehoolmaster” was sent out by 
the Company in 1659. In 1702 a “Free Grammar School” was partially endowed on the 
King’s farm ; and in 1732 a “Free School for teaching the Latin and Greek and practical 
branches of mathematics” was incorporated by law. The bill for this school, drafted by Mr. 
Philtipse, the Speaker, and brought in by Mr. Delancey, had this preamble ; “ Whereas the 
youth of this Colony are found by manifold experience, to be not inferior in their natural gen- 
tuses, to the youth of any other country in the world, therefore be it enacted, &c.”—See Dun- 
shee’s History of the School of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 1853. Smith's His- 
tory of New York. 

The first school Act of Maryland was passed in 1694, and is entitled a “Supplicatory Act to 
their sacred Majesties for erecting of Free Schools,” meaning thereby the endowment of 
“ schools, or places of study of Latin, Greek, writing, and the like, consisting of one master, one 
usher, and one writing master,” &c. 
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schools” of New Englandt were endowed by grants of land, by gift 
and bequests of individuals, or by “allowance out of the common 
stock of the town,” were designed especially for instruction in Latin 





* The earliest mention of the establishment of “free schools” by Gov. Winthrop, in his 
History of New England, is under date of 1645, in the following language: “Divers free 
schools were erected, as at Roxbury, (for maintainance whereof every inhabitant bound some 
house or land for a yearly allowance for ever) and at Boston (where they made an order to 
allow 50 pounds to the master and an house, and 30 pounds to an usher, who should also 
teach to read, and write, and cipher, and Indians’ children were to be taught freely, and the 
charge to be by yearly contribution, either by voluntary allowance, or by rate of such as 
refused, etc., and this order was confirmed by the general court {blank}. Other towns did 
the like, providing maintainance by several means.’ Savage’s Winthrop, Vol. Il, p. 215. 

We know by the original documents published by Parker in his “Sketch of the History of the 
Grammar School in the Easterly Part of Roxbury,” the character of the Free School erected in 
that town. It was an endowed Grammar School, in which “ none of the inhabitants of the said 
town of Roxbury that shall not join in this act (an instrument, or subscription paper, binding 
the subscribers and their estates for ever to the extent of their subscription *‘to erect a free 
schoole” “for the education of their children in Literature to fit them for publicke service, 
bothe in the Churche and Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages,””) with the rest of the Donors 
shall have any further benefit thereby than other strangers shall have who are not inhabit- 
ants.”” The school thus established was a Grammar School, as then understood in England, 
and was free only to the children of those for whom, or by whom it was endowed, and only 
to the extent of the endowment. This school, although not till within a few years past a 
Free School, or part of the system of Public Schools. according to the modern acceptation of 
the term, has been a fountain of higher education to that community and the state. 

The early votes establishing and providing for the support of the “ free schools” in Bos- 
ton, as well as in other towns in Mass., while they recognize, by grants of land and allowance 
out of the common stock, the interest and duty of the public in schools and universal educa- 
tion, also provide for the payment by parents of a rate or tuition. Among the earliest as- 
signments of lands in Boston was a “ garden plott to Mr. Danyell Maude, schoolemaster,” in 
1637 ; a tract of thirty acres of land at Muddy Brook, (now part of Brookline), to Mr. Per- 
ment, (or Permont, or Porment,) who, in 1635, was “ intreated to become scholemaster for 
the teaching and nurturing of children with us.” In 1641, “it is ordered that Deare Island be 
improved for the mai of Free Schoole for the towne.” In 1654, “the ten pounds 
left by the legacy to y® schoole of Boston, by Miss. Hudson, dcceased,”’ is let to Capt. Olliver, 
Under date of August 6, 1636, there is, in the first volume of the Town Records of Boston, a 
subscription “ towards the maintenance of free schoolemaster, Mr. Daniel Maude, being now 
chosen thereunto.” In the provision made in 1645, it is provided that “ Indian children shall 
be taught gratis;” implying that tuition was, or might be, exacted from all others. In 1650, 
“it is also agreed on that Mr. Wood y, ye school ter, shall have fifty pounds p. an. 
for his teaching ye schollars, and his p. portion to be made up by rate.” In a vote passed 
1682, authorizing the selectmen to establish one or more “ free schools to teach children to write 
and cypher ”’~—-the Committee with the Selectmen allow £25 per annum for each school, “and 
such persons as send their children to school (that are able) shall pay something to the master 
for his better encouragement in his work.” 

Mr. Felt in his Annals of Salem, has given transcripts from the records of that town, which 
show the gradual development of the Free School, from an endowed school, devoted princi- 
pally to preparing young men for college, and free only to poor but bright children, who 
gave promise of becoming good scholars—into a system of public schools, for children of all 
ages, and of every condition and prospects in life, supported entirely by property tax or 
public funds In 1641, at the Quarterly Court, Col. Endicott moved “a ffree skoole and 
therefore wished a whole town meeting about it.” In 1644 it is “Ordered that a note be 
published one the next lecture day, that such as have children to be kept at schoole, would 
bring in their names and what they will giue for one whole yeare and, also, that if any poore 
body hath children or a childe, to be put to schoole and not able to pay for their schooling, 
that the towne will pay it by arate” In 1670, the selectmen are ordered “to take care to 
provide a Grammar school master, and agree with him for his mayntenance.” He was to 
have £20 a year from the town, and “half pay for ail scollers of the towne, and whole pay 
from strangers.” In 1677, “Mr. Daniel Eppes is called to bee a grammar schoolemaster,” 
“provided hee may haue what shall be annually allowed him, not be a town rate, butt in 
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and Greek, and were supported in part by payments of tuition or 
rates by parents. These schools were the well-springs of classical 
education in this country, and were the predecessors of the incorpora- 
ted Academies which do not appear under that name until a compara- 
tively recent period. 

The only Free Schools provided for in the early legislation of Con- 
necticut were town or county Grammar Schools, to prepare young ‘ 
men for college ; and instruction in these schools was not gratuitous. 
“Beyond the avails of any grant of land, endowment, legacy, or allow- 
ance from the common stock,” parents, who were able, were assessed a 
certain rate according to the number and time of attendance of child- 
ren sent. Thus, under the order of the town-meeting of New Haven, 
in 1641, above cited, “twenty pounds a year was paid to Ezekiel 
Cheevers, the present school-master, for two or three years, at first. 
But that not proving a competent mayntenance, in August, 1644, it 
was enlarged to thirty pounds a yeare, and so continueth ;” and, that 
this allowance was not all that the school-master received is evident 
from the following entry, under date of July 8, 1643: “ Mr. Cheevers 
desired 4— 3-6 out of the estate of Mr. Trobridge, wch is justly 
due. to him for teaching of children.” This mode of supporting 
schools was continued in Connecticut in respect to public schools of 
every grade; a mode which recognizes at once the duty of the parent 
or guardian of children, and of the public, and encourages endow- 
ments so far as not to weaken the sense of parental and public re- 
sponsibility as to education. Under this system, for one hundred and 
fifty years prior to the beginning of the present century, Connecticut 
solved the great problem of universal education so that in 1800 a 







































some other suteable way.” In 1699, “each scholar is to pay 12d a month, and what this 
lacked should be made up out of the “funds sett apart for ye Grammar schoole.” In 1713, 
“the committee perceiving that 2* a quarter for each boy of the Latin and English schools, 
in the body of the town, was insufficient, agreed that it should be 2/6 in money, payable at 
the commencement of the term. Every ‘scholar that goes in the winter, to find three feet 
of wood, or to pay to their masters 4/6 in money, to purchase wood withal.’” In 1729, “ Sam- 
uel Brown grants unto the Grammar school in Salem, to be kept in or near the town house 
street, £120 passable money, to make the same a free school, or towards the educating of 
eight or ten poor scholars, yearly, in the Grammar learning or the mathematics, viz: the 
mariner’s art ; the interest thereof to be improved only for that end forever, as a committee, 
chosen by the town of Salem, for the taking care of said school may direct, with the advice 
of the minister or ministers of the first church and myself or children or two of the chief of 
their posterity. Mr. Brown then stated, that he gave £60 to the English school so that its 
income might be applied ‘towards making the same a free school, or for learning six poor 
scholars ;’ and a like sum ‘to a woman’s school, the interest thereof to be yearly improved for 
the learning of six very poor children their letters and to spell and read, who may be sent 
to said school six or seven months in the year.’ He required, that the two last donations 
should be managed by the same trustees as the first.” By slow degrees the system was ex- 
panded so as to embrace Evening Schools for children who cannot attend the day Schools, 
Primary Schools for young children, Intermediate Schools, English High Schools for Girls, 
English High School for Boys, and a Latin School. 
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family, “ which had suffered so much barbarism as not teach by them- 
selves or others, their children and apprentices so much learning as 
may enable them to read the English tongue,” or even an individual 
“unable to read the Holy Word of God, and the good laws of the 
Colony,” was not to be met with.* 

Mr. Cheever removed to Ipswich, in Massachusetts, in November, 
1650, and took charge of the Grammar School, which was established 
and supported in the same manner as similar schools in other parts 
of New England. Public spirited individuals made donations, and 
the Town early set apart land “toward the building and maintaining 
of a Grammar Schoole and schoole-master,” and in 1652 appointed 
a committee “to disburse and dispose such sums of money as have or 
may be given” for these objects, with power to enlarge the main- 
tainance of the master, “by appointing from yeare to yeare what 
each scholar shall yearly or quarterly pay or proportionably.” Of his 
labors here as a teacher, we have been able to gather no memorial— 
except that from an entryt under date of 1661, it appears that his 
agricultural operations required a barn, and that he planted an 
orchard on his homestead—thereby improving the soil of Ipswich as 
well as the souls of her children, by healthy manual labor. It is to 
be regretted that the early practice of attaching a house for the occu- 
pancy of the master, with a few acres of land for garden, orchard, 
and the feeding of a cow, adopted with the school from the old 
world, was not continued with the institution of new schools, down 
to the present time. It would have given more of professional per- 
manence to the employment of teaching, and prevented the growth 
of that “barbarism of boarding round,” which is still the doom of 


* That the same system of Common or Public Schools prevailed in Massachusetts, is not only evi- 
dent from the early records of Boston, Ipswich, Roxbury, Charlestown, and Salem and other towns 
in that colony, but it is expressly provided for in the first formal order on the subject of schools, 
enacted in 1647—“ It is therefore ordered yt every towneship in this jurisdiction after ye Lord hath 
increased y™ to y¢ number of 50 housholders shall then forthwith appoint one within their towne 
to teach all such children, as shall resort to him to write and reade, whose wages shall be paid either 
by ye parents or masters of such children, or by y® inhabi in generall by way of supply, as y® 
maior part of those yt order ye prudentials of ye towne shall appoint, provided those yt send their 

hildren be not opp d by paying much more y® they can have y™ taught for in other townes.” 

From that time to the present, the laws of the Colony and the State, have made it obligatory 
gn towns to establish and sustain schools, but for near a century and half left them free as to the 
mode of paying the teacher and providing the incidental expenses of the school. Even after it was 
made compulsory on the town to keep a literally free school for a certain number of months in 
each year, out of a tax collected with other taxes of the town, the same school in a majority of the 
country districts was inued asa subscription or pay school under the same teacher, by the pay- 
ment by parents of a certain rate for the number of scholars sent. The term of the free school was 
also prolonged by the system of boarding the teacher round in the families of the district, and by 
contributions of a certain quantity of wood for each scholar. 

t The barn erected by Ezekiel Cheever, and the orchard planted by him, were after his 
removal to Charlestown, bought by the feofees, [committee and trustees of the Grammar 
School) and presented for the use of the master.”— Feit’s History of Ipswich. 
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the teacher in District Schools in many parts of New England, and 
operates very powerfully to drive men with families from the service 
of the public schools. 

In November, 1661, Mr. Cheever, after making the Free School at 
Ipswich “famous in all the country,” and thereby, according to Dr. 
Bentley, making that town rank in literature and population above 
other towns in the county of Essex, removed to Charlestown, where 
early efforts had been made to establish a Town Free School, by 
granting, in 1647, “a rate of fifteen pounds to be gathered of the 
town,” and by the rents of the island,” and of “Mystik Wear.” Of his 
labors here we find but scanty memorials. Even in these early days 
the schoolmaster was not always paid his pittance in due season; did 
hot always find his school-house in good repair, and had reason to 
complain that other masters “took his scholars,” and thereby doubt- 
less diminished his income from rates or quarter bills. On the 3d 
November, 1666, Mr. Cheever presented the following “motion” to 
the selectmen : r 


“ First, that they would take care the school house be speedily amended 
because it is much out of repair. ; 

Secondly, that they would take care that his yearly salary be paid, the con- 
stables being much behind with him. 

Thirdly, putting them in mind of their promise at his first coming to town, 
viz. that no other schoolmaster should be suffered, or set up in the town so as he 
could teach the same, yet now Mr. Mansfield is suffered to teach and take away 
his scholars.”’* 


After laboring nine years at Charlestown, Mr. Cheever moved over to 
Boston, Jan. 6th, 1670, where his labors were continued for eight and 
thirty years—commencing from a period of life when most modern 
teachers break down. The manner of his engagement to teach the “ Free 
Schoole,” which has been known since 1790, as the Latin School,* of 
Boston, is thus recorded, under the date 22. 10th (December) 1670: 
“At a Meetinge of the hon". Govern". Richard Bellingham, Esq. 
Major Generall John Leveret, Edward Tynge Esq" Majestrates, Mr. 
John Mayo, Mr. John Oxenbridge, Mr. Thomas Thatcher, and Mr. 





* Frothingham’s History of Charlestown, p. 157. In the same year Mr. Frothingham gives an 
Order of the Selectmen relative to the behavior of children on the Lord’s Day, in which Mr. 
Cheever is introduced : “‘ We judge it our duty to commend it as our affectionate desire to 
all our inhabitants, concerned herein to further us with their cheerful endeavors, and that 
each person whom we nominate would in his term sit before the youths pew on Lords day 
during the morning and evening exercise. It being our joint expectation that all youths 
under fifteen years of age unless on grounded exemption by us, do constantly sit in some one 
of those three pews made purposely for them. It is our desire that all parents and governors 
will require their children and servants of the capacity aforesaid to sit and continue orderly 
in those pews except mr. Cheevers scholars, who are required to sit orderly and constantly 
in the pews appointed for them together. It is moreover ded to the i 
care and endeavour of those that do sit before the youths pews Lords days to observe their 
carriage, and if any youth shall carry it rudely and irreverently to bring them before one of 
our magistrates with convincing testimony that due course may be taken with them for the 
discouragement of them and any others of like profane behavior.” 
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James Allen Eld', Capt. Thomas Lake, Capt. Jamss Olliver, Mr. 
John Richards, and John Joyliffe selectmen of Bostone. It was or- 
dered and agreed that Mr. Ezechiell Chevers, Mr. Tomson & Mr. 
Hinksman should be at the Govern™ house that day sevennight to 
treate with them concerninge the free schoole.” “At a Meetinge of 
the same gentlemen” as above, with the addition of Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher, “it was agreed and ordered that Mr. Ezechiell Cheevers should 
be called to & installed in the free schoole as head Master thereof, 
which he, being then present, accepted of: likewise that Mr. Thom- 
son should be invited to be an assistant to Mr. Cheevers in his worke 
in the schoole; wh*® Mr. Tompson, beinge present, desired time to 
consider of, and to give his answere;—And upon the third day of 
January, gave his answer to Major Generall Leverett in the negative, 
he havinge had and accepted of, a call to Charlestowne.” On the 
6th day of the next month, the same honorable gentlemen, excepting 
Mr. Usher, “beinge met repaired to the schoole and sent for Mr. 
Tompson who, when he came, declared his removall to Charlestowne 
—and resigned up the possestion of the schoole and schoole house to 
the Govern’ &ca, who delivered the key and possestion of the schoole 
house to Mr. Ezechiell Cheevers as the sole Mast". thereof. And it 
was farther agreed that the said Mr. Cheevers should be allowed 
sixtie pounds p. an. for his seruice in the schoole, out of the towne 
rates, and rents that belonge to the schoole—and the possestion, and 
use of y® schoole house.” 





* The foregoing transcript from the Town Records are printed from Gould’s “ Account of 
the Free Schools in Boston,’ first published in the “ Prize Book, No. IV., of the Publick Latin 
School,” in 1823. Mr. Gould {Benjamin A.) was, for twenty-eight years, (1814 to 1838), head 
master of this school ; and, under his administration, it rose from a temporary depression to 
which it had been gradually falliog under his predecessor, into a high state of efficiency, from 
which it has never again declined. He is still living in the enjoyment of a green old age, which 
seems to have descended as an heir-loom from Master Cheever to his successors. His Ac- 
count of the System of Public or Free Schools in Boston was a valuable contribution to the 
educational literature of the day, and helped to raise public attention in other cities of the 
state and country to a higher standard of popular education than had been reached or regard- 
ed as practicable out of Boston. 

The History of “the Free Schools,” the public schools and other means of Popular 
Education generally in Boston, from its first inception in the entreating of “ Brother Philemon 
Pormont to become schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturing of children” in 1634, the set- 
ting apart of grants of land, and allowances from the common stock, the protection of trust 
estates and bequests for school purposes, and the raising of additional maintainance by sub- 
scripticn in 1636 to reduce the rate of tuition in higher, as well as elementary instruction— 
througl all the stages of progress,—the introduction of the dame School, Grammar School, 
Charity School, Writing School, the admission of girls as well as boys, the Primary School, 
the English High School, andthe Normal School,—the Reformatory and Farm School—the 
Library ,—Social, Incorporated, and Free,—the Public Press, from the Newsletter of 1704, 
to the Quarterly, Monthly, Weekly, and Daily issue,—the Debating Class and Public Lecture 
in all their agencies and helps of self-education and social and literary amusement, as well 
as of scientific research—a History of Public Schools and Popular Education in Boston from 
1630 to 1855, embracing a connected view of all the institutions and agencies which 
supply the deficiency, and determine the character of the instruction given in the Homes and 
the Schools of a people, would be one of the most valuable contributions, which could be 
made to the History oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION and the Procress or Socisty 
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The SCHOOL HOUSE into which Mr. Cheever was installed as 
the “sole Master,” by the Honourable Govenor, and. Magistrates of 
the Colony, the Elders of the Churches, and Selectmen of the Town 
of Boston, and in which he continued to sway “the rod of empire” 
for thirty-five years over “ govenors, judges, ministers, magistrates, 
and merchants yet in their teens,” is thus represented.* 


The SCHOOL itself under his long, faithful, and distinguished ser- 
vices became the principal classical school not only of Massachusetts 
Bay, but according to Rev. Dr. Prince, “of the British Colonies, if not 
of all America.” 


* For this vignette of Mr. Cheever’s School-house, we are indebted to the Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, of Worcester. 

“ Cheever’s school-house occupied land on the North side of School street, nearly opposite 
the present Horticultural Hall. It was large enough to contain one hundred and fifty pupils. 
At the present time, the east wall of the Stone Chapel stands on the site of the old building, 
which was removed, after much controversy, to make room for the building of the Chapel, 
in 1748. The outline of the old building, and some general sketch of its appearance appear 
ov an old map of Boston, dated 1722, of which, acopy is now%n possession of Mr. Pulsifer, 
of Boston. On this map, every building was represented, on the spot it occupied, with some 
effort at precision. From this map Cheever’s school-house is represented in this sketch. 
King’s Chapel is drawn from a view of more pretensions, representing the whole town, from 
a point above the harbor, in 1744. In that view, unfortunately, Cheever’s school-house does 
not appear. As King’s Chapel was materially enlarged in 1710, it has been represented here 
as being, in Cheever’s time, somewhat shorter than in the authority alluded to. In an early 
print, described by Dr. Greenwood, a crown was represented below its vane, which has, 
therefore, been placed there in this sketch.” 

Mr. Gould introduces into his notice of the controversy which attended the removal of 
the old school house, to make room for an enlargement of the church, the following im- 
promptu epigram written by Joseph Green, Esqr., and sent to Mr. Lovell in the School, 
when it was announced that the town had agreed to grant permission to the proprietors of 
King’s Chapel to take down the old house. 

A fig for your learning: I tell you the Town, 

To make the church larger, must pull the school down 
Unluckily spoken, replied Master Birch— 

Then learning, I fear, stops the growth of the Church. 

We are also indebted to the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, for the opportunity of consulting 
his own “ Notes for a History of the Latin School of Boston,” [in which he has transcribed 
one of Cheever’s Latin Dissertations from the “Cheever Manuscripts,” in the Massachusetts 
Ristorical Society, and a synopsis of the rest, as well as a letter in Latin to his son, afterward 
the Rev. T. Cheever, of Marblehead, who had asked his consent to marry a young lady of 
Salem,] and other valuable memoranda and assistance. 
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Some light is thrown on the internal economy of the school under 
Mr. Cheever’s charge, of the age at which pupils were admitted, the 
motives to study and good behavior appealed to, the punishments in- 
flicted, as well as on the importance attached to religious training in 
the family and the school at that day, in the biographies of several 
of his pupils who became eminent in after life. 

The Autobiography of the Rev. John Barnard, of Marblehead, 
drawn up by him, in 1766, in the 85th year of his age, at the request 
of the Rev. Dr. Stiles, of Yale College, and printed for the first time in 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society—Third series, 
Vol. Y., p. 177 to 243, contains a sketch of his school experience 
under Mr. Cheever’s tuition, and glimpses of the family and college 
training of that early day. In the extracts which follow, the chasms 
are found in the mutilated manuscript, and the words printed in 
Italics are inserted from conjecture by the Publishing Committee of 
the Society. 

“] was born at Boston, 6th November 1681 ; descended from reputable parents, 
viz. John and Esther Barnard, remarkable for their piety and benevolence, who 
devoted me to the service of God, in the work of the ministry from my very 
birth ; and accordingly took special care to instruct me themselves in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, and kept me close at school to furnish my young 
mind with the knowledge of letters. By that time I had a little passed my sixth 
year, I had left my reading-school, in the latter part of which my mistress made 
me a sort of usher, appointing me to+ teach some children that were older than 
myself, as well as smaller ones; and in which time I had read my Bible through 
thrice. My parents thought me to be weakly, because of my thin habit and = 
countenance, and therefore sent me into the country, where I spent my seventh 
summer, and by the change of air and diet and exercise I grew more fleshy and 
hardy; and that I might not lose my reading, was put to a school-mistress, and 


returned home in the fall. 
In the spring 1689, of my eighth year I was sent to the grammar-school, 





* Of the author of this autobiography, the Rev. Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, in a letter to Dr. 
Stiles, dated May 6, 1768, says: “ He is now in his eighty-seventh year. I esteem him one of 
our greatest men. He is equalled by few in regard either of invention, liveliness of imagina- 
tion, or strength and clearness in reasoning.” On the burning of the Library of Harvard 
College, in 1764, he presented many books from his own library, and imported others from 
England to the value of ten pounds sterling; and, in his will, bequeathed two hundred 
pounds to the same institution. He died January 24, 1770, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
“ Of his charities,” he remarks, in his autobiograpby, “1 always thought the tenth of my in- 
come due to our great Melchisedeck. My private ones are known unto God ; but, there is 
one way of service I venture to tell you of; I have generally kept two boys of poor parents 
at school, and, by this means, have been instrumental in bringing up, from unlikely families, 
such as have made good men, and valuable bers of the C wealth.” 

¢ It appears from this statement that this unnamed school-mistress adopted the monitorial 
system a century and more before Bell, or Lancaster, or their respective adherents convulsed 
the educational world of England by their claims to its authorship. She applied the princi- 
ple of mutual instruction which is as old as the human family, and which has been tried 
to some extent, in all probability, in the instruction and discipline of many schools in every 
age of the world. Certain it is, that the system, with much of the modern machinery of 

itors, was adopted by Trotzendorf, in Germany, in the sixteenth century, and by Paulet 
in France, many years before these two champions of an ical system of popular edu- 
cation, by means of one head master, with boys and girls for assistants, in a school of many 
hundred children, ever set up their model schools in Madras or London. 
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under the tuition of the aged, venerable, and justly famous Mr. Ezekiel Cheever. 
But after a few weeks, an udd accident drove me from the school. There was 
ani older lad entered the schoo] the same week with me; we strove who should 
outdo; and he beat me by the help of a brother in the upper class, who stood 
behind master with the accidence open for him to read out off; by which means 
he could recite his * * three and four times in a forenoon, and the same in 
the afternoon; but I who had no such help, and was obliged to commit all to 
memory, could not keep pace with him; so that he would be always one lesson 
before me. My ambition could not bear to be outdone, and in such a fraudulent 
mafiner, and therefore I left the school. About this time arrived a dissenting 
minister from England, who opened a private school for reading, writing, and 
Latin. My good father put me under his tuition, with whom I spent a year and 
ahalf.. The gentleman receiving but little encouragement, threw up his school, 
and returned me to my father, and again | was sent to my aged Mr. Cheever, who 

ed me in the lowest class ; but finding I soon read through my * * * 

a few wecks he advanced me to the * * * , and the next year made 
me the head of it. 

In the time of my absence from Mr. Cheever, it pleased God to take to him- 
self my “dear mother, who was not only a very virtuous, but a very intelligent 
woman. She was exceeding fond of my learning, and taught me to pray. My 
good father also instructed me, and made a little closet for me to retire to for my 
morning and evening devotion. But, alas! how childish and hypocritical were 
all my pretensions to piety, there being little oF Ro oerious thoughts of God and 
religioninme. * ° * 

ough my master sleciieall me, as ey Ao I was a very naughty boy, 
much given to play, insomuch that he at length openly declared, “ You Barnard, 
I know you can do well enough if you will; but you are so full of play that you 
hinder your classmates from getting their lessons ; and therefore, if any of them 
cannot perform their duty, I shall correct you for it.” One unlucky day, one 
of my classmates did not look into his book, and therefore could not say his 
lesson, though I called upon him once and again to mind his book: upon which 
our master beat me. I told master the reason why he could not say his lesson 
was, his declaring he would beat me if any of the class were wanting in their 
daty ; since which this boy would not look into his book, though I called upon 
him to mind his book, as the class could witness. The boy was pleased with my 
being corrected, and persisted in his neglect, for which I was still corrected, and 
that for several days. I thought, in justice, I ought to correct the boy, and 
compel him to a better temper; and therefore, after school was done, I went 
up to him, and told him I had becn beaten several times for his neglect ; and 
since master would not correct him I would, and I should do so as often as I 
was corrected for him; and then drubbed him ‘heartily. The boy never came to 
school oe | more, and so that unh: appy affair ended. 

Though I was often beaten for my play, and my little roguish tricks, yet I 
don’t XN that I was ever beaten for my book more than once or twice. 
One of these was upon this occasion. Master put our class upon turning Alsop’s 
Fables into Latin verse. Some dull fellows made a shift to perform this to accept- 
ance ; but I was so much duller at this exercise, that I could make nothing of it 
for which master corrected me, and this he did two or three days going. I had 
honestly tried my possibles to perform the task; but having no poetical fancy. 
nor then a capacity opened of expressing the same idea by a variation of phrases, 

though I was perfectly acquainted with prosody, I found I could do nothing; and 
therefore plainly told my master, that I had diligently labored all I could to per- 
form what he required, and perceiving I had no genius for it, I thought it was in 
vain to strive against nature any longer; and he never more required it of me, 
Nor had I any thing of a poetical genius till after I had been at College some 
time, when upon reading some of Mr. Cowley’s works, I was highly pleased, and 
&@ new scene opened before me. 

I remember once, in making a piece of Latin, my master found fault with the 

tax of one word, which was not so used by me heedlessly, but designedly, and 
thereon I told him there was a plain grammar rule for it. He angrily replied, 
there was no such rule. I took the grammar and showed the rule to him. Then 
he smilingly said, “Thou art a brave boy; I had forgot it.” And no wonder ; 
for he was then above eighty years old. 
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Of Mr. Cheever’s discipline, we may form some notion from the 
testimony of his pupils. The following lines from Coote’s “English 
Schoolmaster,” a famous manual* of that day in England, may have 
been the substance of his “school code.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER TO HIS SCHOLARS, 


“ My child and scholar take good heed 

unto the words that here are set, 
And see thou do accordingly, 

or else be sure thou shalt be beat. 


First, I command thee God to serve, 
then, to thy parents, duty yield ; 
Unto all men be courteous, 
and mannerly, in town and field. 


Your cloaths unbuttoned do not use, 
let not your hose ungartered be ; 

Have handkerchief in readiness, 
Wash hands and face, or see not me. 


Lose not your books, ink-horns, or pens, 
nor girdle, garters, hat or band, 

Let shooes be tyed, pin shirt-band close, 
keep well your hands at any hand. 





If broken-hos’d or shoe’d you go, 
or slovenly in your array, 
Without a girdle, or untrust, 
then you and I must have a fray. 


If that thou cry, or talk aloud, 

or books do rend, or strike with knife ; 
Or laugh, or play unlawfully, 

then you and I must be at strife. 


If that you curse, miscall, or swear, 
if that you pick, filch, steal, or lye; 
If you forget a scholar’s part, 
then must you sure your points untye. 


If that to school you do not go, 

when time doth call you to the same; 
Or, if you loiter in tne streets, 

when we do meet, then look for blame. 


Wherefore, my child, behave thyself, 
so decently, in all assays, 

That thou may’st purchase parents love, 
and eke obtain thy master’s praise.” 


Although he was doubtless a strict disciplinarian, it is evident, from 
the affectionate manner in which his pupils, Mather, Barnard, and 
Colman speak of him, and the traditionary reputation which has de- 
scended with his name, that his venerable presence was accompanied 
by “an agreeable mixture of majesty and sweetness, both in his voice 
and countenance,” and that he secured at once obedience, reverence, 
and love. 





* The following is the title-page of this once famous school-book, printed from a copy of 
the fortieth edition, presented to the author of this sketch, by George Livermore, Esq., of 


Cambridge, Mass. 
“THE 
ENGLISH 
SCHOOL-MASTER,. 
Teaching al! his Scho of what age so ever, the most easy, short, and perfect order of 
distinct Reading, and true Writing our English-tongue, that hath 
ever yet been known or published by any. 
And farther also, teacheth a direct course, how many unskilful person may easily both under- 
étand any hard English words, which they shall in Scriptures, Sermons, or else-where hear 
or read ; and also be made abie to use the same aptly themselves; and generally whatsoever 
s ey! to be known for the English speech : so that he which hath this book only need- 
eth to buy no other to make him fit from his Letters to the Grammar- School, for an 
Apprentice, or any other private use, so far as concerneth English: And 
therefore it is made not only for Children, though the first book 
be meer childish for them, but also for all other ; especially 
for those that are ignorant in the Latin Tongue. 
In the next Page the School-Master hangeth forth his Table to the view of all beholders, set- 
ting forth some of the chief Commodities of his profession. 
Devised for thy sake that wantest any part of this skill ; by Edward Coote, Master of the Free- 
school in Saint Edmund’s- Bury. 
Perused and approved by publick Authority; and now the 40 time Imprinted: with certain 
ond: to write by, at the end of this Book, added. 


Printed by A. M. and R. R. for the Company of Stationers, 1680 
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Of the text-books used by Mr. Cheever,—to what extent the New 
England Primer had superseded the Royal Primer of Great Britain, 
whether James Hodder encountered as sharp a competition as any 
of the Arithmeticians of this day,—whether Lawrence Eachard, or 
G. Meriton, gave aid in the study of Geography at that early day, we 
shall not speak in this place, except of one of which he was author.* 

During his residence at New Haven he composed The Accidence, 
“A short introduction to the Latin Tongue,” which, prior to 1790, 
had passed through twenty editions, and was for more than a century 
the hand-book of most of the Latin scholars of New England. We 
have before us a copy of the 20th edition, with the following title 
page: 

“a SHORT 
INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE: 
For the Use of the 
Lower Forms in the Latin School. 
Being the 
ACCIDENCE, 
Abridged and compiled in that most easy and accurate Method, wherein the famous Mr. 
Ezexist Cueever taught, and which he found the most advantageous, by Seventy Year’s 
Experience. 


To which is added, 
A Caratoocus of Irregular Nouns, and Verbs, disposed Alphabetically. 


The Twentieth Edition. 
SALEM: 
Printed and Sold by Samuel Hall, mpccixxxv.” 

This little book embodies Mr. Cheever’s method of teaching the 
rudiments of the Latin language, and was doubtless suggested or 
abridged from some larger manual used in the schools of London at 
the time, with alterations suggested by his own scholarly attainments, 
and his experience as a teacher. It has been much admired by good 
judges for its clear, logical, and comprehensive exhibition of the first 
principles and leading inflexions of the language. The Rev. Samuel 
Bentley, D. D., of Salem, (born 1758, and died 1819), a great anti- 
quarian and collector of school-books, in some “ Notes for an Address 
on Education,” after speaking of Mr. Cheever’s labors at Ipswich as 
mainly instrumental in placing that town, “in literature and popula- 
tion, above all the towns of Essex County,” remarks: — 


“ His Accidence was the wonder of the age, and though, as his biographer 
and pupil, Dr. Cotton Mather, observed, it had not excluded the original grammar, 
it passed through eighteen editions before the Revolution, and had been used as 
generally as any elementary work ever known. The familiar epistles of this 
master to bis son, minister of Marblehead, are all worthy of the age of Erasmus, 
and of the days of Ascham. 

“ Before Mr. Cheever’s Accidence obtained, Mr. John Brinsley’s method had 
obtained, and this was published in 1611, three years before Cheever was born. 
It is in question and answer, and was undoubtedly known to Cheever, who has 
availed himself of the expression, but has most ingeniously reduced it to the form 





* Unless some one, with more abundant material in hand, will undertake the task, we shall 
prepare ere long a Paper on the Early School Books of this country, published prior to 1800, 
with ep approximation, at least, to the number issued since that date. 
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of his Accidence,—134 small 4to pages to 79 small 12mo., with the addition of 
an excellent Table of Irregular Verbs from the great work of the days of Roger 
Ascham.”* 

We have not been able to obtain an earlier edition of this little 


work than the one above quoted, or to ascertain when, or by whom, 
it was first printed.t An edition was published so late as 1838, under 
the title of Cuzzver’s Latin Accipence, with an announcement on 
the title-page that it was “used in the schools of this country for 
more than a hundred and fifty years previous to the close of the last 
century.” This edition is accompanied by letters from several eminent 
scholars and teachers highly commendatory of its many excellencies, 
and hopeful of its restoration to its former place in the schools. 
President Quincy, of Harvard College, says: “It is distinguished for 
simplicity, comprehensiveness, and exactness ; and, as a primer or first 
elementary book, I do not believe it is exceeded by any other work, 
in respect to those important qualities.” Samuel Walker, an eminent 
instructor of the Latin language, adds: “The Latin Accidence, which 
was the favorite little book of our youthful days, has probably done 
more to inspire young minds with the love of the study of the Latin 
language than any other work of the kind since the first settlement 
of the country. I have had it in constant use for my pupils, when- 
ever it could be obtained, for more than fifty years, and have found it 
to be the best book, for beginners in the study of Latin, that has come 
within my knowledge.” 





*Mr John Brinsley, author of the Latin Accidence referred to, was the author of a little 
work on English Grammar, printed in 1622, with the following title: — 


+ A 
CONSOLATION 
For Our GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLES ; 


oR, 
A faithful and most comfortable incouragement for laying of a sure foundation of a good 

Aa Learning nf our Schooles, and for Sleapertass beading Moon \ Fee 

More Specially for ail those of the inferior sort, and all ruder countries and places; namely, 

for Ireland, Wales, Virginia, with the Sommer Islands, and for their more speedie at- 

taining of our English tongue by the same labour, that all may speake one 
and the same Language. And withall, for the helping of all such 
as are desirous speedlie to recover that which they 
had formerlie got in the Grammar Schooles:+ 
and to proceed aright therein, for the 
perpetuall benefit of these 
our Nations, and of 
the Churches 
of Christ. 
Printed by Richard Field Thoma Man dueli Pi Row, he Sign 

rint ici 7 ‘or is Man. ing in Paternoster at the Si, 
- ete Talcot, 1622 ; small 4to. , id 

Epistle, dedicatory, and table of contents, pp. 1 c84 aud Examiner’s Censure, pp. 2 

This rare treatise is in the Library of George Brinley, Esq., of Hartford, Conn. 

t Since the above paragraph was in type, we have seen four other editions of the Accidence 
the earliest of which is the seventh, printed in Boston, by B. Edes & S. Gill, for I, Edwards 
& 1. and T. Leverett, in Cornhill, MDCCIV. For an opportunity of consulting these editions 
an original edition of Dr. Cotton Mather’s Funeral Sermon on the occasion of Chee- 
ver’s death, and several other authorities referred to in this sketch, we are indebted to George 
Brinley, Esq., of Hartford, who has one of the largest and choicest collection of books and 
pamphlets, printed in New England, or relating to its affairs, civil and ecclesiastical,—state, 
town, church, and individual, to be found in the country. 

. 
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Mr. Cheever was also the author of a small treatise of thirty-two 
pages, of which, the only copy we have seen [in Harvard University 
Library] was published forty-nine years after his death, and entitled— 

“Scripture Prophecies Explained 


IN THREE SHORT 


ESSAYS 


I. On the Restitution ¥ all things, 
personal ax SA Jesus Christ, 
g of the MILLENNIUM, described in the Apocalypse. 
Ezexiet CHeever, 
In former days Master of the Grammar School in Boston. 
* We have a more sure word of Propheas TON ye do well that ye take heed, &c.’ 


Printed and sold by Green & Russell, at their Printing Office, in Queen-street. MDCCLVII." 


The author concludes his last Essay as follows : — 


“ Lastly. To conclude, this personal coming of Curist at or before the begin- 
ning of the thousand years, is no other but the second coming of Curist, and 
great day of judgment, which the Scripture speaks of, and all Christians believe, 
and wait for, only there are several works to be performed in the several parts of 
this great day. The first works, in the first part or beginning of this day, is to 
raise the Saints; destroy his enemies with temporal destruction; to set up his 
kingdom ; to rule and reign on the earth, with his raised and then living Saints, 
a thousand years; after that, in the latter part of the day, to destroy Gog and 
Magog: To enter upon the last general judgment, raising the wicked, judging 
them according to their works, pe casting them into the lake of fire, which is 
the second death. All this, from first to last, is but one day of judgment; that 
great and terrible day of the Lord, and is but one coming, which is his second, 
as we plead for. After this, the work being finished, Curisr will deliver up his 
mediatory kingdom to his Faruer, and, himself, become a subject, that GOD may 
be all in all. With this interpretation, all the Scriptures alleged, and many 
more, will better agree and harmonize in a clear and fair way, not crossing any 
ordinary rules given of interpreting Scripture than in restraining Curist’s personal 
coming to the work and time of the last judgment. And, though many of these 
Seriptures may have a spiritual meaning, and, may be already in part fulfilled, 
ae I deny not, yet that will not hinder, but that they may have a literal sense 

” 


Of Mr. Cheever’s personal history, after he removed to Boston, we 
have been successful in gathering but few particulars not already 
published. From a petition addressed by him to Sir Edmund An- 
dross, in 1687, some seventeen years after he removed to Boston, it 
appears, that he was then in prime working order as a teacher— 
still enjoying his ,“ wonted abilities of mind, health of body, vivacity 
of spirit, and delight in his work.” The following is the petition 
copied from the Hutchinson Papers in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and printed by Mr. Gould: 


“To His Excellency, Sir Edmund Andross, Knight, Governor and Captain 

General of His Majesty's territories and dominions in New England. 

“The humble petition of Ezekiel Cheever of Boston, schoolmaster, sheweth 
that your poor petitioner hath near fifty years been employed in the work and 
office of a public Grammar-schoolmaster in several places in this country. With 
what aceeptance and success, I submit to the judgment of those that are able to 
testify. Now seeing that God is pleased mercifully yet to continue my wonted 
abilities of mind, health of body, vivacity of spirit, delight in my work, which alone 
I am any way fit and capable of, and whereby I have my outward subsistence,— 
I most humbly entreat your Excellency, that according to your former kindness 
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so often manifested, I may by your Excellency’s favor, allowance and encourage- 
ment, still be continued in my present place. . And whereas there is due to me 
about fifty-five pounds fur my labors past, and the former way of that part of my 
maintenance is thought good to be altered,—I with all submission beseech your 
Excellency, that you would be pleased to give order for my due satisfaction, the 
want of which would fall heavy upon me in my old age, and my children also, 
who are otherwise poor enough. And your poor petitioner shall ever pray, &e. 
Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
Ezexien Cuzever.” 


He died,* according to Dr. Mather, “on Saturday morning, August 
21, 1708—in the ninety-fourth year of his age; after he had been a 
skillful, painful, faithful schoolmaster for seventy years, and had the 
singular favor of Heaven, that though he had usefully spent his life 
among children, yet he was not become twice a child, but held his 
abilities, in an unusual degree, to the very last,”—*“ his intellectual 
force as little abated as his natural.” It was his singular good fortune 
to have lived as an equal among the very founders of New England, 
with them of Boston, and Salem, and New Haven,—to have taught 
their children, and their children’s children, unto the third and fourth 
generation—and to have lingered in the recollections of his pupils 
and their children, the model and monument, the survivor and 
representative of the Puritan and Pilgrim stock, down almost to the 
beginning of the present century. 

President Stiles of Yale College, in his Literary Diary, 25th April 
1772, mentions seeing the “Rev. and aged Mr. Samuel Maxwell, of 
Warren,” R. L, in whom “I have seen a man who had been ac- 
quainted with one of the original and first settlers of New England, 
now a rarity.”"+ “He told me he well knew the famous Grammar 
schoolmaster, Mr. E. Cheever of Boston, author of the Accidence; 
that he wore a long white beard, terminating in a point; that when 
he stroked his beard to the point, it was a sign for the boys to stand 
clear.” In another entry, made on the 17th of July 1774, Dr. Stiles, 
after noting down several dates in the life of Mr. Cheever, adds, “I 
have seen those who knew the venerable saint, particularly the Rev. 
John Barnard, of Marblehead, who was fitted for college by him, and 
entered 1698.” Rev. Dr. Mather, in 1708, speaks of him not only as 
his master, seven and thirty years ago, but, also, “as master to my 
betters, no less than seventy years ago; so long ago, that I must even 
mention my father’s tutor for one of them.” 


*“ Venerable,” says Governor Hutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, (Vol. II, page 
175, Note), “‘not merely for his great age, 94, but for having been the schoolmaster of most 
of the principal gentlemen in Boston, who were then upon the stage. He is not the only 
master who kept his lamp longer lighted than otherwise it would have been by a supply of 
oil from his scholars.” 

t There is now living in Bangor, Maine, “ Father Sawyer,” who was born in Hebron, Conn., 
in Nov., 1755, and who has preached the gospel for 70 years. He knew Rev. John Barnard, 
of Marblehead, a pupil of Mr. Cheever. These three persons connect the present with the 
first generation of New England. 
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He was buried, according to an entry of Judge Sewall in his 
manuscript Diary,* under date of August 23, “from the school-house. 
The Governor, Councillors, Ministers, Justices, Gentlemen being there. 
Mr. Williams (his successor in the school) made a handsome oration 


in his honor.” 


* We are indebted to Rev. 8 1 Sewall of Burlington, Mass., for the following transcript 
from the manuscript Diary of Judge Sewall : 

“Feria septima. August 2ist (1708). Mr. Edward Oakes tells me, Mr. Chiever died this 
Jast night. N. He was born January 25th 1614. Came over to New England 1637, to Boston, 
land to New Haven 1638. Married in the Fall, and began to teach School, which work he was 
constant in till now; first at New Haven; then at Ipswich ; then at Charlestown; then at 
Boston, wither he came in 1673 ; so that he has labored in that calling skillfully, diligently, 
constantly, religiously, seventy years—a rare instance of Piety, Health, Strength, and Service. 
ableness. The welfare of the Province was much upon his spirit. He abominated Periwigs.” 

The Rev. Mr Sewall, in communicating the above transcript, adds the following remarks 
by the way of postscript. “ Though Judge Sewall wrote the Sentence underscored last, yet 
it was not as what he conceived to be the climaz of the characteristic excellence he had 
ascribed to good Master Cheever, but as a fact which happened to come into his mind as he 
was writing, and which he regarded as a recommendation of Mr. Cheever. In his prejudice 
against Periwigs, he was not singular. .Such men as Rev. John Eliot was alike opposed to 
them ; and Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton wrote against them.” 

The assault of “the learned and reverend Mr. Stoddard,” of Northampton, on Periwigs, 
was in a letter addressed to a distinguished citizen, no other than Chief Justice Sewall, and 
published at Boston, with other matters, in a pamphlet, in 1722, entitled “ An answer to some 
cases of Conscience respecting the Country.” After disposing of some grave questions 
touching the oppression of the poor and ignorant by the knowing and crafty, in selling at an 
exorbitant profit, in depreciating the currency of the country, in taking advantage of the 
necessities of a man in debt, the author passes to the consideration of the lawfulness in the 
light of scripture, of men wearing their hair long, or of cutting it off entirely, for the pur- 
pose of substituting the hair of other persons, and even of horses and goats. “ Although I 
cannot condemn them universally, yet, in wearing them, there is abundance of sin. First, 
when men do wear them, needlessly, in pliance with the fashion. Secondly, when they 
do wear them in such a ruffianly way as it would be utterly unlawful to wear their own hair 
in. Some of the wigs are of unreasonable length ; and, generally, they are extravagant as to 
their bushiness.”’ He not only condemns the wig because it is ‘“‘ wasteful as to cost, but, be- 
cause it is contrary to gravity.” “It makes the wearers of them look as if they were more 
disposed to court a maid than to bear upon their hearts the weighty concernments of God’s 
kingdom.” 

But, Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Cheever were not alone in their abhorence of wearing peri- 
wigs. The Apostle Eliot, talked, prayed, and preached for its suppression. The legislative 
authorities of Massachusetts denounced “the practice of mens wearing their own or other’s 
hair made into periwigs.”” It was made a test of godliness and church-membership. In 
spite of the authority given to the custom by William Penn, who, according to his biographer, 
* had four wigs with him, which cost him twenty pounds,”’ the Friends, in their monthly 
session, at Hampton, in 1721, made this decision : “ It was concluded by this meeting that the 
wearing of extravagant, superfluous wigs is altogether contrary to truth.” In the second 
church of Newbury, in 1752, one Richard Bartlett was “ dealt with”: First, our said brother 
refuses communion with the church for no other reason, but because the pastor wears a wig, 
and because the church justifies him in it; setting up his own opinion in opposition to the 
church, contrary to that humility which becomes a Christian. Second, and farther, in an 
unchristian manner, he censures and condemns both pastor and church as anti-Christian on 
the aforesaid account, and he sticks not, from time to time, to assert, with the greatest assur- 
ance, that all who wear wigs unless they repent of that particular sin, before they die, will 
certainly be damned, which we judge to be a piece of uncharitable and sinful rashness.”’ 
This custom prevailed in England and France, as well as in this country, and there, as well 
as here, provoked the attacks of the pulpit and the satirist, but gradually disappeared, or gave 
place to other fashions of the toilet, if not quite so monstrous, full as expensive and as absurd 
“ There is no accounting for taste.” See Felt’s Customs of New England. 






















SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, A. M., NEW HAVEN CONN. 





Every American who studies the educational systems of Europe, 
remarks with surprise the universal prevalence of schools intended 
for instruction in theoretical.and practical science. 

In contrast with his own country, where until quite recently, ar 
rangements have been made for the special training of but three pro- 
fessions, known in consequence as “ the learned professions,” he finds 
that abroad, definite courses of instruction, equally thorough and sys- 
tematic, are provided for engineers, architects, miners, chemists, farm- 
ers, foresters, and the like. Educational institutions for these objects 
are not confined to any one country. France, Prussia, Austria, and 
the smaller German states, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and recently England, have all recognized the im- 
portance of such schools. For their liberal maintenance, annual 
appropriations are made by the state with as much regularity as in 
this land for the support of Common Schools. 

The usefulness of such institutions, wherever they have been com- 
menced, is unanimously admitted. The material prosperity of many 
European countries is manifestly dependent upon the extent and 
character of their systems of scientific education. 

In illustration of this point, let a few instances be cited. Notwith- 
standing various adverse circumstances, the limited extent of its mines 
of iron and coal, its long protracted and oft repeated wars, and its 
frequent changes in government, France holds the foremost place 
among enlightened nations. It excels in the perfection of manufac- 
tured articles, in the triumphs of modern architecture, in the con- 
struction of rail roads, in the administration of its mines, in the supe- 
riority of its army, in the diffusion of elegance and taste, and in the 
general enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. All 
this is owing in a great measure to the number and variety of those 
institutions in which scientific investigations are encouraged or ap- 
plied. The capital has its Polytechnic Institution, its Conservatoire 
of Arts and Trades, its Central School of Arts and Manufactures, its 
Academies of Design, and of the Fine Arts, its Engineering School 
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for Roads and Bridges, its Garden of Plants, with museums and 
courses of lectures, its School of Miners, besides the various scien- 
tific chairs established in the university. While Paris is thus provi- 
ded with schools for the highest kind of instruction, the provincial 
cities and towns have their subordinate institutions, often directed by 
the graduates of the metropolitan establishments. Thus, throughout 
the whole empire, industrial education is provided ; sometimes of a 
theoretical character, and sometimes exceedingly practical, as in the 
schools of weaving, at Lyons and Nismes, of ship building at La Ro- 
chelle, and of lace making at Dieppe. 

The little kingdom of Saxony affords another good illustration of 
the effects of industrial training. Apparently shut out by its interior 
position from all foreign commerce, and suffering from an over- 
ctowded population, the country is prosperous and happy, its trade is 
active, its manufactures celebrated, its fields well tilled, its mines well 
worked. The cause of this is found in the fact that the Polytechnic 
School at Dresden, the Forest School at Tharandt, and the Mining 
Academy at Freiberg, are all institutions of a superior order, the in- 
fluence of which is not only directly exerted upon the material wel- 
fare of the country, but also indirectly, by supplying a multitude of 
schools of lower grades, with properly trained instructors. It is sur- 
prising to notice the number of these industrial seminaries. According 
to Dr. Barnard,* Saxony, with a population about equal to that of 
Connecticut, Massachusets, and Rhode Island, had a short time since, 
a university with 85 professors, and 835 students; six academies of the 
arts and of mining, with 43 instructors, and 1400 pupils; eleven 
gymnasia; six higher burgher and real schools; three special institu- 
tions of commerce and military affairs, with 43 teachers and 240 
pupils; nine normal schools; seventeen higher schools of industry 
or technical schools, with 72 teachers and 779 pupils; sixty-nine 
lower technical schools with nearly 7000 pupils; and 24 schools of 
lace making, with 37 teachers and nearly 2000 pupils; in addition 
to more than two thousand common schools, a large number of private 
schools, and public establishments for the blind, deaf, and other unfor- 
tunate persons. 

The experience of Belgium, sometimes called “The work-shop of 
Europe,” confirms the importance of industrial and scientific educa- 
tion. According to Dr. Playfair, one hundred of its leading manu- 
facturers have been trained in the elevated course of the Central 
School in Paris, while the Belgian institutions themselves have 
been well attended, and have given to stil] larger numbers of men 





* National Education in Europe. Page 260. 
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engaged in industrial pursuits, education of a superior order. In the 
Engineering school of Ghent, the Mining school of Liége, and the 
various Agricultural institutions, the highest principles of science are 
taught in their applications to industry, with evident benefit to the 
whole material prospects of all the country. 

The experience of Russia may likewise be cited. Notwithstanding 
that the empire is deficient in the means of popular education, a sys- 
tem of technical instruction has been inaugurated in the capital, 
which is exerting a most important influence upon the development 
of the country. #fhe results of the training which is given in the 
schools at St. Petersburg, of applied theoretical science, were evinced 
in the remarkable contributions from Russia, exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, at London, in 1851, and drew forth a general acknowledgement 
that schools of Mines, of Agriculture, of Forestry, and the Poly- 
technic Institute, have already effected the useful arts in that country, 
to an extent which is surpassed only by the influence which the ad- 
mirable schools of military science have had upon the arms of the 
empire. 

Prussia, Austria, and the lesser powers of Germany, likewise unite 
in testifying that the agricultural and manufacturing prosperity of 
those countries, other things being equal, has been in direct propor- 
tion to the efficiency of their schools of special training. 

What now has been the consequence of an opposite course of pro- 
cedure, to that pursued in the nations that have been mentioned? 
It is not necessary to refer to Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where sci- 
entific education, although commenced, is still far behindhand. 
England, commercial and industrial England, may be brought up as 
an illustration of the bad effects of neglecting industrial instruction. 
Its mines of coal and iron, and other metals, the foundation of man- 
ufacturing success, are abundant, its inhabitants are eminently prac- 
tical, its institutions are freé ; all this tending to the maintenance of its 
once preéminent position in the world of industrial art. But what is 
its real condition? Without quoting the expressions of M. Cocquiel, 
a Belgian gentleman, commissioned to study the establishments of 
Great Britain, nor those of other foreign observers, who might be in- 
fluenced by jealousy or hostility, it is quite enough to say that Eng- 
lishmen the best qualified to judge, agreed at the close of the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1851, that Great Britain was losing its relative 
position; and instead of remaining superior in manufacturing skill 
to all nations upon the continent, was in danger of becoming in- 
ferior to many. The Royal Commissioners of the World’s Fair, 
even went so far as to state in their Report to the Crown, that Eng- 
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land “would lose its strength and pride” unless some new measures 
should be taken for instruction in theoretical and practical science. 
Dr. Lyon. Playfair, of London, a gentleman distinguished for his high 
attainments and wide observation, in a lecture on the results of the 
English exhibition, took for his especial theme, “Chemical Manufac- 
tures, as indicating the necessity of Industrial Education.” Among 
other things he remarks, “The result of the exhibition, was one that 
England may well be startled at. Wherever, and (that implies in 
almost every: manufacture,) Science, or Art, was involved as an element 
of progress, we saw as an inevitable law, that thefMation which most 
cultivated thom was in the ascendant. Our manufacturers were justly 
‘astonished at seeing most of the foreign countries rapidly approach- 
ing, and sometimes excelling us in manufactures, our own by heredi- 
tary and traditional right.” In surgical instruments, and some kind 
of edge tools; in swords and guns; in plate and flint glass; in 
woolens ; in calico printing and paper staining; in china and porce- 
lain; and even in hardware, the lecturer acknowledged that England 
if not surpassed, was closely rivaled by nations once obviously in the 
rear. As a remedy for all this he forcibly urges “Instruction in 
Science,” upon the attention of the people of Great Britain. 

A few months afterward, Dr. Playfair. visited the Scientific Schools 


“of the continent, and in making known their admirable features to 


the people of England, he showed conclusively that the “experience ” 
in manufacturing, which his own countrymen self-confidently relied 
on, was immediately made use of by foreign states, and diffrsed, 
moreover, by what was wholly neglected in England, industrial edu- 
cation. Consequently, the continent, he says, has a growing element 
in production, we a decreasing. 

The practical character of the English was never better illustrated 
than by the manner in which this humiliating lesson of their indus- 
trial inferiority was received throughout the kingdom. There was 
no denial of the truth, no avoidance of the remedy. The Board of 
Trade was immediately authorized to organize a Department of Science 
and Art, to which a Parliamentary appropriation of £80,000 was 
made, for the expenses of last year and by means of which elevated 
instruction in theoretical and practical science will soon be liberally 
provided. 

Having thus alluded to the general establishment in Europe of 
Schools of special training and their acknowledged advantages, it is 
important, before enquiring what lessons our own country should de- 
rive from them, to distinguish between the different kinds of educa- 
tional establishments to which the term “Industrial,” is applied. 


* 
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The terminology as well as the system of education varies in differeht 

countries, but in a general way it may be said that industrial schools 

are of three kinds, intended for the wants of different social ranks, 

The lowest of these are schools for children so poor or degraded that 

they are not able or ought not to give up work for study, but wlio 

may be taught to read, write, and cipher, while acquiring the rudi-+ 

ments of some simple trade. A second class of these industrial ' 
schools, is intended for pupils who have received a good elementary 

education, and who are willing, either at its close, or during its pré- 

gress, to spend some time in special training for their future occupa- 


. tions. Such scholars, without entering upon the highest branches of 


science, become familiar with the applied laws of chemistry, mechani- 
ics, and the like; and can immediately command in the mine, the 
work-shop, or the field, far higher positions than those who have 
merely received a so-called practical education. 

The highest class of special schools have, sometimes, when based 
upon independent foundations, received the name of “ industrial uni 
versities,” and at other times have been recognized in the highest in- 
stitutions, as legitimate parts of the philosophical faculty, codrdimate 
with schools of law, medicine, and theology. These alone deservé 
the name of “scientific schools.” In many countries, the degrees’ or 
certificates which they grant, are far more essential to success in ¥a* 
rious practical callings, than good diplomas or fair examinations aré 
in this country, for admittance to the bar, the pulpit, or the faculty of 
medicine. 

The thorough and yet comprehensive character of the instruction 
that is given in these scientific schools, is worthy of remark, in con‘ 
trast with what has thus far been provided in our own country. The 
utmost which has been done in our institutions, has been to establish 
a professorship of agriculture, or a professorship of engineering ; bub 
in the best continental institutions such sciences would be considered a# 
demanding the attention of several well trained men ; and in some coun- 
tries would each be taught in a separate school with several professors; 
and all the necessary accompaniments of buildings and apparatus. For . 
any one man to be willing to “profess” a knowledge of two sueli 
sciences as “ mining” and “metallurgy” would in Germany be com i 
sidered an indication of emptiness of mind or emptiness of purse. 
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But these remarks will be better understood by a more particulat 
reference to one or two callings in life, and the preparation required 
for entrance upon them. Let us take for example, the seg of: 
architecture. Whoever wishes to enter upon it in our country, secke 
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wherein the most desultory manner, he is allowed to pick up such 
gitems. of information as he can, relating to his future calling. The most 
hich: he can command in any college or university of this country, 
sis instruction in those principles of engineering, which are applicable to 
architecture, . After pursuing such a course, as long as it is agreeable 
, to him, he opens an office of his own, and commences in a half pre- 
spared: manner, to practice his profession. Is it any matter of wonder 
hat. ambitious and costly edifices, wholly wanting in good taste, and 
#ombining all orders of architecture in no order of arrangement, 
abound in this.country; that legislative and other public bodies, 
ghurch and school trustees, as well as private persons, are continually . 
misled by the estimated cost of buildings which they wish to con- 
struct, and that serious errors are often made in so fundamental a 
matter.as the strength and stress of materials? All this might be 
remedied by such an architectural school as there is in Berlin, or even 
by..such. architectural instruction as is given in the Polytechnic 
schools of many other cities. 

The Royal Prussian Architectural Academy was established by the 
ministry of commerce, agriculture, and public works, as an expansion 
of the architectural school which had previously existed. Its num- 
der.of. pupils is.not far from 175, for whose instruction there are 19 
regular.professors. Seven “ extraordinary” instructors announced their 
eourses for the winter of 1854-5. The subjects which are taught in 
their,relations to architecture, are the following :— 

Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, the nature of Materials, Deserip- 
tive Geometry, Perspective, Analytical Geometry, Statics, Hydrostatics, 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Aerodynamics, Machinery, Laws of construc- 
ting all.parts of edifices and machines, the Monuments of Antiquity, 
and. the Comparative History of Architecture, Architectural Machine 
drawing in its full extent, the Construction of Roads, Rail Roads, 
end Canals, Country, City, and Ornamental Architecture, the Plans, 
Calculations, and Estimates for all kinds of building, higher Geodesy 
andthe management of Architectural business. 

» The,annual income of this magnificent institution is about 21.000 
thalers, which may be considered as representing # capital of not less 
than 350,000 thalers, or 245.000 dollars, Pupils of advanced educa- 
tion only are received into the school; while to render valuable the de- 
grees which it confers, the Prussian government recognizes as “ Build- 
-@s,” those only who have pursued with credit a two years course of 
instruction with one of practice, and as “ Architects,” those only who 
have followed an additional year of theoretical instruction, and two 
years. practice as builders. Seven years is the average time, after 
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leaving a gymnasium, before a young man is acknowledged as an 
“ Architect.” The effect of such regulations and instruction upon the! 
architecture of the country, is too obvious to be mentioned. 

As an illustration of what is doing for another profession, wholly 
neglected in the educational systems of this country, but yet of the 
greatest importance to our national prosperity, let the school off 
Miners, in Saxony, be cited. That celebrated establishment, now itt 
its 90th year, is located at Freiberg, in the immediate vicinity of, 
mines of silver, copper, cobalt, lead, &c. Thirteen instructors deliver 
lectures upon Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Descriptive and Prae~ 
tical Geometry, Crystallography, Mining Machinery, Metallurgy, the 
Blow Pipe, Geognosy, Assaying, Mining jurisprudence, Drawing, anil 
the French Language. The reputation of the school is so great that 
it is attended by pupils from far distant countries; and on the cata-~ 
logue of 1854, for example, will be found the names of scholars from 
England, Russia, Sweden, Spain, Tuscany, Wallachia, Chili, Mexico, 
and the United States of America. The Mineralogical and Geologi+ 
cal Cabinet, including the collection of Werner, the physical andj 
chemical apparatus, and the laboratories are all of a high order. 

Let us take another illustration of the special instruction which is 
given abroad, in a school for a profession not less important in oun 
own country, than engineering, or mining, the profession of Agricul- 
ture. Every one knows what is done, or what is not done for the 
farmers of our country. In Europe, almost every state has its chief 
agricultural school, where scientific instruction is given, and its 
smaller schools where only the practical duties of a farm are taught 


The smaller schools can never live until the higher school is estab- 


lished. 

Among agricultural institutions of an elevated order, that at Hohen- 
heim, near Stuttgardt, was pronounced by Prof. Bache as the most 
complete. It is divided into two parts, one for practical and the other 
for scientific instruction ; the number of pupils in the former being 
limited to 27, and that in the latter being less than one hundred: A 
farm of nearly 1000 acres is appropriated to the school, and ‘is pro- 
vided with the necessary buildings for the lectures and the museums; 
as well as for stables, work-shops, beet sugar manufactories, eider 
presses, dsc. Nine professors form the corps of instructors, in addition 
to the necessary overseers and assistants upon the farm. Two years 
is generally required in pursuing the agricultural and two the forest- 
ry * course. The special points which are taken up are the follow- 





* In France and other countries long settled, where timber is scarce, it is a matter of the 
highest importance for the government to provide for the protection and cultivation of for> 
ests. It is not too early for portions of our own country to pay attention to the same subject, 
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ing : Firet, Agriculture, the general principles of farming and horticul- 
ture, including the culture of the vine, the breeding of cattle, growing 
of wool, raising of horses, rearing of silk-worms, arrangement and 
ditection of farms; estimation of the value of farms, book-keeping ; 
Second, Forestry, including the Encyclopedia of Forestry, Botany of 
Rorests, Culture and Superintendence of Forests, Protection of Forests ; 
Uses of trees for timber, fuel, dyes, d&c.; Laws and Regulations per- 
taining to forests; Third, accessory branches ; veterinary art; agri- 
cultural technology, especially the manufacture of beet sugar, brew- 
ing, Vinegar making, and distilling; the construction of roads, drains, 
and hydraulic works. Beside these specialties, more general sciences, 
like Geology, Botany, Natural History, Chemistry, Physies and 
Meteorology, Algebra, Trigonometry and Geometry, are all included 
in the course of studies. 

Enough has now been said to show the extent to whieh special 
training may be carried in single branches of applied science, But, 
architecture, mining, and agriculture, are not the only departments thus 
provided for in Europe. Engineering, especially in reference to Roads 
and Bridges; Chemistry in its relations to the Arts; the Laws of Me- 
ehanics ; the Principles of Design ; Zodtechny or the peculiarities and 
care of Animals; Commerce, and even the Post Office system are made 
in different countries the theme of long and systematic study. 

Frequently, instruction in several specialties, or facher, is given in the 
same institution. The Central School of Arts and Manufactures at 
Paris, the Trade Institute of Berlin, the Polytechnic Schools of Dresden, 
@arlsruhe, Munich, and Vienna, are all of that character. They really 
merit the designation of Industrial Universities. 

The limits of this article will not allow of an account of more than 
one such establishment, and the first which has been named may be 
taken as a fair example both of what is done abroad and of what is 
needed. atihome. Many of the peculiarities in its administration are 
of course adapted to a different state of society from that which exists 
among us; but, its general system of organization, providing in one 
establishment for instruction both in general science and in several 
specialties, viz.: Mechanics, Architecture and Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, and Chemistry, applied in all its branches, including agri 
culture, has already met with approbation in this country in the plans 
of the Yale and Lawrence Scientific Schools. 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures was commenced at 
Paris,'in 1829, as a private institution; but, its usefulness was so 
great that the Chamber of Deputies proposed its adoption by the 
Government, “as a sequel to the Polytechnic School, and an adjunct 
to schools for special arts and trades.” 
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The money was granted by the Minister in 1838, and in 1842 it ap- 
pears that nineteen of the Counseils Généraux in different departments 
in France voted funds to send up to this college a certain number of 
young men from their towns; and the Minister had, it seems, provided 
for forty, whose previous instruction and good conduct, and the positions 
of their families, has entitled them to the favor of the State. 


The srupents of the establishment are of three classes—viz., those who are 
brought up by the State; those for whom funds have been voted by the Councils 
General of departments } : and those received at the expense of their families. 

In order To osTain aDMission, Government and departmental candidates are 
examined at Paris, before a jury named by the Minister of Commerce for this 
purpose each year. The candidates must have been registered and recommended 
by the department whence they come ; and they must prove that they are between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. They undergo two examinations—one oral, 
the other written ; and they must solve with ease certain problems in elementary 
mathematics and geometry. They must write and. describe their problems and 
theories well; draw by rule and compass; sketch and color. Without these 
qualifications it is impossible to be admitted as a Government student, and the 
juries are instructed to select those who shew most literary attainments, and who 
“ appear to have that deception of intelligence which promises an aptitude for in- 
dustrial seience, rather than mathematical acquirements.” A great preference is 
given to those who have obtained the necessary qualification in a high d . 
and whose means are limited, and the administration is not to aid those i 
families are in a position to defray the expenses of their education. All students 
may participate in an “ Encouragement Fund” for the first year, but afterwards 
only those who shew the greatest amount of merit; and an augmentation may be 
aceorded to those who are remarkable for still higher qualities. Private srv- 
DENTS are admitted at any age above sixteen. They, too, submit to both oral and 
written examinations. They must execute certain problems, and write clearly 
and correctly the theories as set forth in the programme. Foreigners as well as 
French students are admitted, provided they can write and read the 
In Paris, these examinations are made by a board named yearly by the Councei of 
Studies, i in the departments by public professors of mathematics, and in foreign 
countries by the university professors ; and all applicants must produce proper tes- 
timonials as to their morality. 

The auruority or THE scHooL is vested in a director and a Council of S 
consisting of nine professors. The director lives in the college, and is ¢ 
with its administration and correspondence, but he can not appoint professors ; 
these are selected for their practical as well as theoretical experience. The Coun- 
cil admit or reject candidates after reading the statement of their examinations, 
and they report on the progress of each student—as to his aptitude and 
ties, and whether he is eligible to be transferred to a superior division, or whether 
his friends shall be requested to remove him. The students bind themselves bya 
solemn declaration to take no part in any conspiracy to oppose the execution of 
the decisions of their superiors, and they promise to enter into no coalition for im- 
posing on the junor or senior branches of the college. No students are lodged 

within the college, and they are not permitted to wear any description of 
uniform. 

The course or tnstruction is limited to three years, during which period it is 
obligatory. It includes lectures, daily examinations, as and graphic exer- 
cises, chemical manipulations, working in stone and wood, physics and m 
the construetion of buildings and other works, and general annual examinations. 
The students are, in addition, expected to make notes and reports, and to visit the 
workshops and manufactories. They are boarded and lodged at respectable 
houses in the immediate vicinity, at their own expense. Each year there are 
general examinations in every branch of science and art. In the middle of the 
second year the studies are subdivided—one course is general, the other has spe- 
cial relation to the ultimate destination of the x: eat 

The specialities are four in number:—1. Mechanicians. 2. Constructors, as 
architects, engineers. 3. Mining and metallurgy. 4. Chemistry, applied in all 
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mere ap. ec Roe After that period, the whole energies of the 
Leg rmantey branches of science on which the profession he is 
respect to pirLomas and certiricates, the students of the third year are 
competition for diplomas, a programme of examination being made 

each speciality.) The competitors are allowed thirty-five days within the 

to make out their designs and compose their memoir, and then they are 

by five professors in public and before the students of two years. After 
examination, the professors in council grant diplomas to those who have ex- 
and who have passed with the greatest honors, and “ certificates of ca- 

ity” to those who have given less general proof of the highest talent. At each 
examination those who do not advance sufficiently, or are idle, are recommended 
to retire. All the examinations are kept for reference in the archives of the 


The ¥EEs For EACH stuDENT, including several extras, are altogether 870 francs 
($174) per annum. That the institution is flourishing, is proved by its being 
mainly self-supporting ; and that the country benefits by it, the long array of emi- 
nent graduates who might be named together with a statement of their present 

ymmients, would most satisfactorily illustrate. 
following is the programme of instruction somewhat more in detail : 


FIRST YEAR. 


iptive Geometry. Theory and application to perspective, drawing, and shading; 
sone-calting details ; carpentry details. ° ° : . / 
Analylical Geom and Mechanics generally. Theory of motion and equilibrium of 


forces ; velocity, acceleration, force, mass; general principles of motion, gravity, power, ef- 
fect ; statics of solid bouies. 

Transformation an ification lotion. 

P . Laws of ee, balances, pendulum, and its application ; hydrosta- 
ioe ydrodynamics, heat, magnetism, electricity, electrodynamics and electro-magnetism, 


action, acoustics, light, optics. 
For the first year the students are made to manipulate, in determining the density of solids, 
and the construction and use of barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers ; 
determination of refractive powers, photometers; power of rotation in liquids, saccha- 


Chemistry erally. Minerals, and the study of all objects not metallic ; the atmosphere 
gasses. Matsllic: general methods for extraction of metallic oxides; general properties of 
sulphurets, chlorides, &c. ; general properties of the salts ; metals useful either alone or in 

combination for the arts. 

Organic chemistry. Methods of analysis ; principal organic products; their uses in the 
arts; acids, and their applications, 

One day in the week in the laboratory, to practice the experiments they have seen in the 
lecture-room. 

Medicine and Natural History applied to Industry. 

ian Scienceand Physiology, as far as Public Health is concerned : 
rst Part. Food, clothing ; ieieense of heat and cold ; dampness, and a dry atmosphere ; 
sun and winds; the health in different professions ; sanitary regulations aud legislation. 

Second Part.—Natural History. The animal creation in all that relates to industry, the 
arts and agriculture; power, produce, and nuiriment. The vegetable creation; substances 
employed in the arts ; wood, textiles, cereals, wines, tanning, dyes. 

t ign in its various Branches. During the vacation, plans and elevations 
of buildings and works are executed, which must be presented at the commencement of the 
term. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The same as the first tok besides modeling in plaster for stone-cutting, &c. 

Industrial ices. Properties and construction of furnaces of ell kinds for different de- 
acriptions of fuel, transmission of heat, sublimation, distillation, evaporisation, heating air and 
liqa pS rel lightning, ventilation, and sanitary arrangements of towns; construc- 
tions of all kinds in model bricks and plaster of Paris. j 

During the recess the students visit works and manufactories, and are obliged to present 
detailed reports on them. 

The students of the third year complete five different projects, with drawings, calculation 
and estimates on which there are conferences, one on each speciality every month. 

Second and Third Year. ares mechanics in great detail, applied hydrodynamies, con- 
struction and setting up of machines. analytical chemistry in different branches for different 
professions, industrial chemistry both mineral and organic, agricultural chemistry. 

Public Works. Roads, bridges in stone, wood, iron, and suspension ; natural inland navi- 
gation, artificial inland navigation. 

Gecktemere Mineralog 

y ineralog y. 

—. Working, and Ventilation Metallurgy and fabrication in iron, steel, zinc, and 

by ot engg and founderies for all metals. 


y. Manafacture of cordage ; 30. and wood sawing ; textile manufactures in 
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i, wool, flax, silk ; cotton spinning; expression of oils ; grinding, felting, ceramic worka, 

Special Courses for the Third Year. see a of all descriptions ; railways and dif- 
ferent systems for locomotion; the students visi! the most important works with their 


The students are examined daily upon the subjects of their lectures, by the pro- 


fessors and repeaters (Répétiteurs.) The utility of this latter class of teachers is 


well established in France, and they are found in every institution in which lec- 
turing is practiced to a great extent as a means of instruction; they prevent the 
burthen of teaching from falling upon professors, whose duty it is to be engaged in 
advancing, as well as in propagating science, and who would be prevented from 
following one or other of these honorable and useful careers, by having the duty 
of teaching superadded to that of lecturing. So well is the necessity of relieving 
the professor understood, that in all courses requiring preparation, special persons 
are appointed, called preparers, who take off this burthen also from the professor. 
The result is, that many men of high eminence are thus enabled to diffuse their 
knowledge among students by lecturing, and are willing to do so, though they 
have other and more profitable employments, to which they would exclusively 
confine themselves, if this were connected with teaching by interrogation and the 
task of preparing experimental illustrations. The pupil is thus greatly the gainer, 
and has at the same time the special examination upon the lecturers which is so 
necessary to complete the instruction, and to which a repeater is entirely com 

tent. Young men of talent seek the situations of repeaters as the best of 
showing their particular qualifications, and the most certain road to a professor- 
ship. For each recitation the pupil receives a mark, and the roll of the class with 
these marks being preserved, its indications are combined with the results of the 
> gen, to decide upon the fitness of a pupil when he comes forward for a 

iploma. 

The graphic exercises consist in the drawing of ornamental work, in India ink 
drawing, in drawing with the steel pen and instruments, and in sketching the 
diagrams of the lectures to a scale. Great importance is attached to this part of 
the course, and much time spent in it. The rooms for these exercises are con- 
veniently arranged, and the pupils are superintended during them by a professor 
or a repeater, and visited occasionally by the director of studies or his deputies, 
The drawing-tables are so arranged that the pupils stand while at work, which at 
their age is very desirable. 

The arrangements for chemical manipulation by the students are very complete; 
they have access not only to the laboratories of the two professors, buf to others 
which are devoted to special branches. During the first year every student is 
employed in laboratory duty once a week, and y Se also the opportunity of per- 
forming some of the principal physical experiments. They are superintended, 
while thus occupied, by repeaters. During the first half year of the second course 
the students are called, in turn, to general duty in the laboratory ; and during the 
second half of the same year, and the whole of the third, the two sections who 
follow the courses of chemistry applied to the arts and metallurgy, are employed 
in manipulations connected with them. There is an officer for their superintend- 
ence, called the director (chef) of the chemical exercises, who is subordinate to 
the professor of chemical analysis. The opportunities thus afforded of acquiri 
a general practice under the guidance of the distinguished professors of this sc 
are invaluable, and form one of the most important features of the establishment. 

The materials for constructing models of some of the more useful works, and 
apparatus relating to the arts, are furnished to the pupils, and used under the di- 
rection of their instructors. 

The annual number of students entering varies from 130 to 160. They work 
eight hours and a half in the college, and four at their residences. Four i 
tors are constantly occupied in surveying, independently of those superintendi 
the graphic department. 





 * The above account of the Sonoot or ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, at Paris, is copied from 

Barnard’s National Education in Europe, to which the reader is referred for a full descrip- 
tion of the Polytechnic School of France at Paris, the Central Institute of Arts at Berlin, and 
the Polytechnic Institute at Vienna. 
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Having thus considered the universal prevalence in Europe of sci- 
entific schools, their acknowledged value, and their comprehensive 
scope, let us briefly inquire into the wants of our own country, now 
almost wholly deficient in the higher and lower schools of special 
training, with the exception of law, medical, theological, and normal 
seminaries. 

If England, from which we annually import so large an amount of 
manufactured articles, became alarmed about its industrial prosperity, 
what may we not fear? We are a new country, it is true, doing in 
years the work of centuries; but, for this very reason, every day of 
labor should be spent in the most effective manner. No time should 
be lost in trying experiments whose value has already been decided 
upon elsewhere. *The science as well as the experience of every other 
nation should be brought to use in our own. Communication with 
the old world is so frequent, that it is not only our loss but our fault, 
if we fail to make the most of European discoveries. But, how do 
we compare, in most of our manufactures, with France, England, Bel- 
gium, and Germany? Let the commercial statistics of our country 
reply. The slightest examination of such tables will show that for 
many articles not merely of luxury, but of almost universal consump- 
tion we are wholly dependent upon European countries. 

The recent Exhibitions of Industry and Art, made in London, New 
York, and Paris, have confirmed this fact. Upon these occasions, op- 
portunities of a favorable character have been afforded for the compari- 
son of the industrial attainments of different lands ; and, although, in 
London and Paris, our own countrymen did not avail themselves to 
the full extent of the advantages of such an exhibition, yet, any one 
who was acquainted with the character of American manufactures, 
needed only a glance at the displays which were made by European 
nations, to be convinced that, notwithstanding the number of ingenious 
inventions which have originated in this country, the productions of 
our shops and factories are, except a few cheap staple goods, inferior 
to what are made at a corresponding cost abroad. There are many 
branches of useful manufacture in which, as yet, we have scarcely 
made a commencement. 

Now, to what is the undeveloped state of our mines, the imperfect 
character of our agriculture, the inferior quality of our manufactures, 
and the disappearance of our forests, to be attributed? Surely, not 
to the lack of general intelligence among the people, to the want of 
popular instruction, unjust laws, nor to any deficiency in natural re- 
sources. Without boasting, we may claim to be a nation of enter- 
prising and industrious freemen, in a land preéminently favored in its 
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ptoductive capacity. But, have we the educational means which we 
require? Granting that our common schools, our colleges, and our 
“ professional ” institutions are, for the most part, excellent, are there 
not great wants still unsupplied? Even with the good beginnings 
which have beeti made in several places, what have we in 
our whole land to compare with the Scientific Schools of European 
countries? Why is it that scores of young men are annually 
visiting Europe to pursue those special courses of instruction 
which are there so liberally provided? Why is it that the 
munificent endowment of Mr. Lawrence, at Cambridge, has 
immediately attracted so many pupils? Why is it that the 
Schools of Engineering and Applied Chemistry, commenced at New 
Haven, without any funds for the endowment of professorships, 
the erection of buildings, the collection of museums, and the purchase 
of apparatus, have already been so well attended? Because the young 
men of this country, as the professions of law, medicine, and theology 
become crowded, are eager for the proper training to excel in other 
sciences, and also because the producers of every kind, are rapidly 
learning that for a long and successful competition with the manufae- 
turers of Europe, the same union must be established in this country 
which exists abroad, between Applied and Theoretical Science, 

It is a characteristic of our citizens to do upon a liberal scale what- 
ever is attempted. Our colleges, our popular schools, our public libra- 
ries, our observatories have often received munificent endowments. In 
the present condition of our country, it is not less important that a 
Scientific School of the highest order should receive a corresponding 
degree of sympathy and support. Anything less than a liberal provis- 
jon for its wants, would but half accomplish the task that is to be 
performed. Large investments, on the other hand, will re-act most 
efficiently on the welfare of the land. 

With the greatest wisdom, the Fathers of New England, in the 
earliest days of their colonial existence, commenced not merely the 
school for elementary instruction, but the grammar school, and the 
college, in which more elevated departments of knowledge might 
thoroughly be taught. In those branches of science which have been 
discovered since their day, we need to follow their example. The 
Tudiments of science are already taught in various institutions 
and experimental knowledge is attained in the shop and the field. 
But, more than this is needed. We need higher courses. of instruc- 
tion, which, alone, will secure our continued advancement, or even our 
permanent prosperity. 

It has been sagely said that nothing is more prolitic in utilities 
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than. abstractions. Of this truth, the whole history of . science 
is an- illustration, its generalizations being scarcely conceived 
in the mind of the philosopher, before the practical world has made 
‘therefrom the most serviceable deductions. A school which, rising 
above those common places which are universally known, should sup- 
ply an education of the most elevated order, and should stimulate 
original inquiries and investigations, would confer unspeakable bene- 
fits upon every portion of our country, and would not be without its 
influence upon the progress of humanity. 


Norz.—For the further illustration of this subject we merely add in this connection, a iist 
of the Fuch-Schulen, or schools of Special Professional Training, which are established in 
Germany. Schools of Law, Medicine, Theology, and Teachers’ Seminaries, are not included 
in the list. 

Scuoots. or Arcairscturs.—Berlin, Breslau, Chemnitz, Crefeld, Dantzic, Dresden, Bise- 
nach, Erfurt, Halberstadt, Hechingen, Holzminden, Kaltennordheim, Carisruhe, Kinigsberg, 
Leipsic, Magdeburg, Munich, Nienburg, Plauen, Tiibingen, Weimar, and Zittau. Total, 22. 

Scuoots or Mixina.—Berlin, Clausthal, Freiberg, Halberstadt, Leoben, Przibram, Steben, 
Total, 7. 

Scmoots or Forestry.—Aschaffenburg, Ausser, Berlin, Brunswick, Clausthal, Dreissig- 
acker, Diiben, Eisenach, Freiburg, Giessen, Hohenheim, Carlsruhe, Kiel, Kinigsberg, Maria- 
brunn, near Vienna, Melsungen, Neustadt-Eberswalde, Tharandt. T'ofai, 18. 

Scnoois or Commence.—Berlin, Bremen, Chemnitz, Darmstadt, Dessau, Dresden, Firth, 
Hamburg, Insterburg, Carlsruhe, Leipsic, Liibec, Magdeburg, Mannheim, Nuremberg, 
Rostock, Rothenburg, Triest, Vienna. Tota/, 19. 

Mutrary ScHoo.s.—Bensberg, Berlin, (three), Brunswick, Culm, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
(two), Hainburg, Hanover, (two), Carlsruhe, Cassel, Cracow, Ladwigsberg, Marburg, in 
Austria, Munich, New Cilli, Oldenburg, Olmiitz, Potsdam, Stralsund, Wahlstadt, near Lieg- 
aitz, Vienna, Neustadt, near Vienna, (four), Wiesbaden. 7'tal, 30. 

Scnoots or Acricutrurs.—Amberg, Ansbach, Aschaffenberg, Augsburg, Bamberg, Bay- 
reuth, Beberbeck, Carlshof, near Rostock, Darmstadt, Dreissigacker, Dresden, Eldena, near 
Greifswald, Erlangen, Freysing, Hof, Hohenheim, Jena, Kaiserslautern, Cannstatt, Carle 
ruhe, Kaubeuern, Kempten, Landau, Landshu', Mickern, near Leipsic, Miglin, near Wrie- 
zen, Munich, Neudeckerhof, Nordlingen, Nuremberg, Passau, Poppelsdorf, near Bonn, 
Proscow, in Silesia, Regensburg, Regenwalde, Schleisheim, Schweinfurt, Speier, Straubin- 
gen, Tharandt, Waldau, near Kiénigsberg, Weihenstephan, Wiesbaden, Wunsiedel, Wiirz- 
burg, Zweibriicken. T'ofal, 46. 

ScHoois or Music.—Hamburg, Cologne, Leipsic, Luxemburg, Munich, Prague, Vienna. 
Total, 7. 

Scmoots or Navication.—Bremen, Cattaro, Dantz'c, Emden, Fiume, Grabow, near 
Mettin, Hamburg, Hanover, Kinigsberg, Liibec, Lussinpiccolo, Memel, Papenburg, Pillau, 
Ragusa, Rostock, Spalato, Stettin, Timmel, Triest, Wustrow, Zara. Total, 22. 

VeTsrinary Scuoots.—Berlin, Dresden, Giessen, Gittingen, Hanover, Carisruhe, Mar- 
burg, Munich, Miinster, Schwerin, Stuttgardt, Vienna. Total, 12. 

SureicaL Scuoots. (Distinct from medical faculties in the Universities).—Berlin, (two), 
Brunswick, Breslau, Dresden, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Hanover, Laibach, Linz, Magdeburg, 
Salzburg, Vienna. Total, 13. 

Potyrgcunic ScHoois.—Augsburg, Berlin, (two), Bochum, Brunswick, Breslau, Briinn, 
Chemnitz, Danzic, Dresden, (three), Echternach, Elberfeld, Erfurt, (two), Gratz, Hanover, 
Jena, Carleruhe, Cassel, Kinigsberg, Magdeburg, Munich, Nuremberg, Prague, Rostock 
Stuttgardt, Vienna, Wiesbaden. Total, 30. 
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IX. PLAN OF AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN A, PORTER, M. D. 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, in the Yale Scientific School. 





An Agricultural School worthy of the name, is one of the most evident 
and pressing needs of the country. We are toa great extent, a nation 
of agriculturists, yet without an institution in the whole length and 
breadth of the land, which furnishes the proper instruction to the 
agricultural community. 

Professorships of Agricultural Chemistry, indeed, exist in two or 
three institutions, but away from farms, without means of practical 
illustration and experiment, and unsupported by other branches of 
instruction, which would give completeness to an agricultural course, 
they languish, as they must continue to do, while they stand alone. 

These Professorships form no exception to the statement that the 
country is unsupplied with adequate Agricultural instruction. 

The wants of the country in this respect, are obvious. 

First, A well stocked and well furnished farm, fully up to the 
standard of the best agriculture in the world, to show what the best 
existing practice is. 

Secondly, An experimental farm, to improve on the best practice 
and advance the cause of agriculture. 

Thirdly. The means of instruction in all the Sciences connected 
with the culture of the soil, 

The Farm should comprise in its buildings and yards all of the im- 
proved arrangements, for the feeding and wintering of stock ; all of the 
manure-saving and manure-making, and labor-saving contrivances, all 
of the improved machinery and implements which have been submit- 
ted to the test of experience, and been proved to be of economi- 
eal value. Every thing should be planned and constructed from the 
outset with a sole view to economy and profit, and in the subsequent 
history of the farm, it should be regarded as successful, just in pro- 
portion to its pecuniary returns. The farm should be stocked with 
cattle and horses, and all other domestic animals of different breeds, 
including as great a variety as possible, in order to show the charac- 
teristics of the different races, and give to pupils the opportunity of 
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studying their peculiarities. It should be under the superintendence 
of a thoroughly practical man, and be conducted at his own risk, and 
for his own profit. _Model farming in any practical and economical 
sense of the term, is not likely to be realized on any other plan. It 
is by no means so important that the farm should be the besé farm in 
the country, as that it should be the best managed farm. If it 
should furnish obstacles to be overcome in the character of its soil, 
necessity of draining, soil mixing, or other improvements, so much 
the better, rather than the worse. The farming of a rich virgin soil 
ealls for no aid of science, and demands no skill. The obstacles are 
just what are wanted to illustrate what skilful scientific farming is, 
where ‘the farmer, as well as nature, has something to do. 

The person in charge of the farm, should have access to all agricul- 
tural publications of value, both American and Foreign, and’ keep 
himself informed in relation to all new implements and fertilizers, and 
other suggested improvements; but would be under no obligation to 
put any of them in practice, unless satisfied of their economical value. 
Improvements requiring large outlay, such as draining and irrigation, 
if evidently of great utility and of permanent value, would be execu- 
ted at the expense of the institution. The management of the farm 
should be decidedly conservative, and furnish an example of pro- 
gressive, but prudent farming, conducted with a sole view to profit ; 
including under this term that lasting advantage which consists in the 
improvement of the soil. All this would be secured by making the 
income of the farmer dependent on the produce of the farm itself, 
precisely as if the land he cultivated were his own. 

The second great want of the country, in an agricultural point of 
view, is an experimental farm connected with the practical farm as 
above described, and devoted to experiments in Scientific Agriculture. 
The subjects for experiment of practical importance to every farmer, 
aré innumerable. Rotations of crops, admixture of soils, the prepa- 
ration and use of manures, the diseases of plants, the introduction of 
new plants, are a few among the number. The experimental farm 
should be under the control of Chemical, and other Professors, for 
experiments in their several departments; and be regarded as purely 
experimental ground, where the idea of immediate profit, should no* 
interfere in the least degree with perfect freedom of investigation. 
The. other or main farm being conducted with a view to profit alone, 
the accounts of the two should be kept entirely distinct, and all ma- 
terial passing from one to the other, should be paid for with a fair 


i : 
The directors of the experimental farm would have occasion to 
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superintend experiments in feeding, and in the dairy, which would be 
‘best made on the associated practical farm, and would increase to 
some extent the labor there required; but this also, should be paid 
for, and the character of the latter as a solely practical farm, be in all 
respects maintained. 

The experimental farm would not probably be remunerative in a 
pecuniary sense, but it would be the means of testing for the associa- 
ted farm and the country, the value of suggested improvements, of 
teaching the science of experiment to the pupils of the institution, 
and from time to time of bringing to light new and important truths 
in Scientific Agriculture. 

A Museum of Agricultural Products is another essential feature 
of an Agricultural Institution, such as the country needs. It 
should exhibit grains, roots, fruits, woods in all their variety. Its 
collections would serve for the purpose of illustration in Lectures on Ag- 
ricultural Botany, and Physiology. A botanical garden connected 
with it would add greatly to its value. 

A Museum of Agricultural Implements should also form part of 
its means of instruction. These would serve asillustrations of lectures 
on the mechanics of agriculture, in which these operations would be 
explained, and their comparative merits considered. 

Such collections can be made at comparatively trifling expense. A 
suitable building being provided, the material to fill it would flow in 
from the liberality of farmers and manufacturers, quite as fast as 
could be desired. 

A Veterinary Hospital, for the treatment of diseased animals of 
the vicinity of the farm, would also be an essential feature of the plan. 
It should be under the charge of a competent veterinary surgeon, who 
would give instruction in the nature and cure of the various diseases 
to which animals are subject. 

The principal branches of Science which should be taught in an 
Agricultural School, are Chemistry, Meteorology, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Zodlogy, Entomology, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. To these may be added Surveying, a 
knowledge of which is of the utmost convenience to the farmer, and 
should form part of a liberal agricultural education. 

Chemistry stands prominent in the list, in view of its superior and 
acknowledged importance. Agriculture aims at the transformation of 
earth and air into grain, and wood, and fruit. The process is, in a great 
_part, chemical. Every dung-hill and compost heap, and square 
foot of soil is a laboratory. Every farmer, whether he would be or no, 
is a chemist from the very nature of his profession. 
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But, it is open to his choice to be an ignorant one, or to possess 
“himself of the knowledge of the properties and mutual relations of the 
materials.with which he deals. This knowledge he needs, and must 
obtain from the scientific chemist. It is none the less necessary if he 
never makes an analysis. It makes him a rational and economical 
experimenter, and thus puts him on the road to advance in his pro- 
fession. 

The importance of Mineralogy and Geology, which treat of the 
materials out of which soils are formed, and from which they derive 
their character, whose principles guide the Agriculturist in his search 
for fertilizing materials, and frequently furnish him with the most 
valuable hints in locating and improving his lands, is equally obvious. 

The importance of Meteorology, or the knowledge of the relations 
of heat and moisture to the atmosphere, and the soil, and the plant, 
and of the laws on which change of weather depend, is no less 
apparent. 

Although, not necessarily of every day application, all these branches 

‘form, properly, part of a liberal agricultural education. And so of all 
the other sciences which have been mentioned. The enterprising man, 
possessed of such knowledge, will find abundant occasion for its ap- 
plication, and abundant suggestions in its possession. 

On the value of a knowledge of the principles involved in the 
breeding of stock, and the laws on which its improvement depends . 
of the diseases of plants, and animals, and of insects, injurious to 
vegetation, and the means to be employed against them, it is needless 
to dwell. Instruction in all these branches should obviously form 
part of an agricultural course. 

What a centre of light would such a school as is here described be 
to the whole agricultural community! All purported discoveries 
in agriculture would come to it to be tested, and important truths 
developed by experiment would go forth from it to the world. 
Through its public museums, its well-arranged buildings, its variety 
of stock, and latest improvements in every department, open to 
the public, it would become the direct instructor of the whole farming 
community. Through its pupils, it would disseminate widely the 
varied practical information which its course would furnish. And, 
beyond all this, it might be made the means of eliciting the experi- 
mental labor of hundreds of intelligent farmers throughout the coun- 
‘try, for the decision of the important agricultural questions which are 
still unsettled. ‘s 

The latter point is worthy of some further illustration. 

Agricultural experiments, as at present conducted, are so extremely 
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unproductive, not so much for want of care in their execution, as on 
account of their isolation. An experiment which belongs to one set 
of conditions of soil, exposure, and climate, is taken as final for all 
circumstances ; or, if repeated, under different circumstances, with dif- 
ferent results, the consequence is rather a diminished faith in all experi- 
ment, than a conviction of the necessity of multiplied and varied trials. 

The only remedy is a carefully organized system of experiment. 
Suppose such a system once in operation, and, instead of indi- 
vidual experiments, comparatively valueless from their isolation, 
the same experiment made in a hundred different places, during the 
same year, under all the varieties of soil, climate, and exposure which 
a hundred different localities combine; suppose the results of such a 
system of experiment carefully collated and compared by its proper 
head, and the latent principles which they contain deduced—it would 
not be long ere the innumerable mooted questions, which float through 
our agricultural journals, and hold their place there year after year, 
would give place to definite views, resting on the sure basis of aceu- 
mulated experiment, and take their place as solid stones in the edifice 
of agricultural knowledge. 

But, such a system must have its well devised plan of experiments, 
and its own experimental ground ; asking codperation, for fear of being 
burdensome to its coadjutors, only where codperation is necessary. 
All these, such an institution as is here described, with its corps of in- 
structors, would furnish, and thus, beside doing its own independent 
work, be the means of eliciting, to a great extent, the zeal and labor 
of intelligent agriculturists throughout the country in the cause of 
agricultural improvement. 

With the help of such a system of experiment, it is scarcely haz 
arding anything to say that an amount of progress in agriculture is 
possible in ten years, which it would otherwise take a century to ac- 
complish. 

Lastly, such an institution should be the source of published infor- 
mation to farmers in relation to its experiments, and all improve- 
ments to which they may have lead. It should also keep them 
informed of the comparative value of all fertilizing materials offered 
in the market, for the use of agriculturists. It should even control, 
as it would be able to do by its published analysis, the manufacture 
and relative price of these articles, and thus secure the farmer against 
the fraud, to which he is constantly exposed in the sale of spurious 
and worthless articles. 

In founding an Agricultural School, such as is here described, great 
advantage will be realized by connecting it with a University already 

Vou. L. No. 3.-23. 
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established. Where Professorships of Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology and Engineering already exist, with well furnished labora- 

‘ tories, and extensive mineral collections, the foundation is already laid, 
and half of the expense has already been incurred. Such a basis may 
be regarded as $100,000 at the least, already contributed to the cause 
of a great Agricultural School. 

An equal sum in addition, would be needed for the other depart- 
ments although a beginning might be made with less. But even 
supposing the amount doubled or even quadrupled, it could not be 
regarded as large, when considered with reference to the magnitude 
of the interests involved, or the results which might reasonably be 
anticipated. An annual increase of the value of land in the State of 
Connecticut alone, by the one-hundredth part of one per cent, as a con- 
sequence of the knowledge which such a school would diffuse, would 
more than pay the interest on such an endowment. 

An addition of one peck per acre to the potato crop of the same 
state would pay it. 

An increase of one-thousandeth in the product of hay, or one three 
hundredth in the dairy produce of the state, would cover it. 

It cannot for a moment be doubted, that practical results of im- 
mensely greater value than these could be reasonably expected to 
flow from such an institution. 

Looking at the subject from a national point of view, the immense 
importance of the diffusion of knowledge on agricultural subjects, is 
still more strikingly impressed. 

The number of horses in the United States, is estimated in the 
last Census report, at about four and a half millions. An addition of 
one dollar per head to their value, as a consequence of a better knowl- 
edge of the principles involved in the breeding and rearing of these 
animals, would amount to four and a half millions of dollars. 

The number of neat cattle is estimated at about eighteen millions. 
At the moderate valuation of twenty-five cents per head, an im- 
provement of one per cent. would be equivalent here also to an in- 
creased value of four and a half millions of dollars. 

On taking a more general view, an addition of one per cent. to the 
annual agricultural produce of the whole country, would amount to 
sixteen millions of dollars per annum. Yet the possibility of such 
increase in the value of stock and the products of the soil, is not a mat- 
ter of question, nor is there any room for doubt that, all that is in the 
way of it, is the lack of the knowledge, which such institutions as we 
describe are ¢alculated to diffuse. 

Of the practicability of such schools, supposing the funds 
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at hand, there can be no reason for doubt. The land required 
is to be had in almost any locality for a fair equivalent. In- 
formation in relation to foreign improvements in agriculture, is readily 
accessible, either in publications or on the spot. Instruction of the 
highest order in practical agriculture can be supplied from the ranks of 
our own best farmers. The means of instruction in the sciences con- 
nected with agriculture are no less readily attainable. 

Neither is there any question as to the demand of the country for 
liberal agricultural instruction, and the patronage which such schools 
would receive. 

In addition to all the material advantages which would flow from 
-heir establishment, they would have an influence which can scarcely 
be estimated, in elevating and dignifying the calling of the agricultu- 
rist. This they would do by their direct influence on those now en- 
gaged in Agriculture, and again, by calling forth to its calm and en- 
nobling pursuits, talent and wealth which are now compelled, to seek 
the dignified associations of learning in other professions. 

By extending the course of instruction, for those who should desire 
it, into correspondence with the professional training required for the 
pulpit and the bar, the wants of the class referred to would be sup- 
plied, and a valuable acquisition of means and influence, which are now 


expended in other directions, be secured for the cause of Agriculture. 

Schools, such as are here described, would give, in fine, to the 
Scientific Agriculture they would create, the merited rank of a learned 
profession, and thus dignify as well as advance that branch of industry 
which lies at the foundation of our national prosperity. 


Nors.—The writer deems it proper to state that he has learned that a plan of 
codperative agricultural experiment, with a central farm and bureau, similar to that 
here proposed, has been suggested by Geo. J. Pumpelly, Esq., of Owego, N. Y., and 
that the importance of a model farm, of exclusively practical character, has also 
been strongly urged by S. W. Johnson, Esq., of New Haven. 


Those who are interested in the subject of the preceding article, will find, in 
Barnard’s National Education in Europe, an account of the system of Agricul- 
taral Education established in France, as it was in 1854, with a particular des- 
cription of the organization of the National Agronomic Institute at Versailles, the 
Veterinary School at Alfort, the Agricultural School at Grignon, near Paris, and 
the Subjects of Study and Course of Lectures in the Agricultural School at Grand 
Jouan, in Brittany. : 

The Institute of Agriculture and Forestry at Hohenheim, near Stuttgardt, in 
Wurtemberg, which Prof. Bache pronounces “the most complete agricultural 
school in Europe.” 

The system of Agricultural Education in Ireland, under the administration of 
the Commissioners of National Education, with a description of the Model Farm 
and Agricultural School at Glasnevin, and the Model Agricultural School at Dun- 
manway. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


THE BEST METHODS OF TEACHING MORALS IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


BY REV. CHARLES BROOKS, OF MEDFORD, MASS, 





Tus world is our school-house, God is our Teacher and the Bible 
our class-book ; and yet there are in the United States, two millions 
of children, between the ages of 5 and 15 who receive no moral cul- 
ture; so many heathen in the midst of Christianity; barbarians in 
the midst of civilization! Do you ask, what are we going to do with 
this increasing army of future voters, who begin to think they hold 
the balance of power and are therefore preparing to take command 
of the country. That is not the question. The question is, what are 
they going to do with us? I can find but one way of disarming the 
native savageness, and of preventing the probable future venality of 
this mass of our own and foreign population; and that is, by having 
a.law that shall compel every child to go to school, and then by hav- 
ing moral nurture secured to every pupil. 

That morals should be taught in every school I take for granted. 
That they can be taught in every school I also take for granted ; 
because they are taught in hundreds of schools in this country. In 
the Kingdom of Prussia, religion stands first in every catalogue of 
school-studies and it is taught in every school. In Holland it is 
required to be taught, according to law, in every parish as a separate 
parish, but the clergymen must transmit his marks of merit, for each 
pupil, to the public school teacher, and those marks go to make up 
the relative rank of the pupil in that public school. In our country 
it is forbidden by law to teach sectarian dogmatics in public schools; 
but, not forbidden to teach morals. The question before us now is, 
how can morals be most effectually taught in our common or public 
Schools ? 

Can there be a more difficult problem presented for solution? It 
confessedly stands at the head of perplexing questions in this depart- 
ment on account of the jealousy of different religious sects. I under- 
take it with extremest diffidence; but, without angling for sympathy 
or wasting time in apologies, let us to our work. 

What is it to teach morals in a school? It is to impart moral ideas 
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to children’s minds by words; and then, by exercise and example, 
to make those moral ideas become active principles, embodied in the 
life. The intellectual idea is first, as a cause; the good life is second 
as an effect. 

Under the head of morals I include all the principles which should 
regulate the conduct of men: viz., justice, veracity, temperance, 
industry, chastity, economy, beneficence, love of truth, love of order, 
conscientiousness, obedience to law, obedience to parents, veneration 
of age, duties to brothers and sisters, duties to the young, to the state, 
to the cause of light, liberty, and love. To do violence to any of 
these principles is to do an immoral act; it is to go contrary to the 
will.of God and the commands of Christ. 

Having defined what is meant by morals, and what it is to teach 
them, the modus operandi is the next question. 

I apprehend there are four ways or methods by which these moral 
principles may be taught in the schools of the United States. Three 
of these modes are direct; one indirect. The indirect mode I will 
mention first ; and it is through the 

Family. If parents communicate moral ideas to their children’s 
minds by fireside instruction, and communicate spiritual glow to their 
hearts by eloquent goodness of life, then their children go to school 
prepared and willing to receive moral culture there, and prepared also 
to set before the school, winning lessons of moral beauty. Such chil- 
dren become so many silent teachers of morals in the school. If 
children receive no spiritual developement at home, then they go to 
school with calloused hearts. In one sense, therefore, parents are to 
decide whether moral culture can or cannot be prosecuted in the 
school. 

Again. If parents in their families, will speak respectfully and 
affectionately of the teachers of their children, then those teachers 
can get hold of the minds and hearts of their pupils; but, if parents 
speak distrustingly or contemptuously of the teachers of their chil- 
dren, then those teachers can do their children very little good. 
Parents, therefore, have it in their power morally to strengthen and 
build up the school or to weaken and destroy it. The family is God’s 
primary school, introductory to the public school. In the family 
every thing and every body teaches. There are infinitely complex 
and indescribable feelings, which there give the greatest force to ideas 
and an unconscious influence to conduct. These manifest themselves 
in the glance of a mother’s eye, the tones of a father’s voice, and the 
manner of a faithful friend. It is this mysterious something, which 
is all around us like an atmosphere, that truly and permanently shapes 
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youthful character. The children think the family tnougnts, catch 
the family manners, and follow the family aims; thus carrying the 
family morals into the school-house, as the grinder of aromatic seeds 
carries with him wherever he goes, the fragrance of his workshop. 

My first mode, therefore, of securing moral teaching in the school, 
is to secure it in the family. 

The second method of teaching morals in schools, is by the voice 
and example of the teacher. This method is direct. The whole prac- 
tical philosophy of the school system may be summed up in these 
eight words, “as is the Teacher, so is the school.” The nineteenth 
century demands a higher type of teachers; teachers who are more 
than a‘match for the intense mental activity of the age, and who can 
more than master its tyrannous selfishness. The 19th century impe- 
riously demands, also, that the high and sacred office of teacher should 
be made a jized profession, and that school instructors should be as 
fully prepared for their duties as is the clergyman for his. Teachers, 
teachers, yes, I say teachers have an inconceivable and paramount 
agency in shaping the destinies of the world. If the question be put 
to me,—which is the most important to the highest and most durable 
interests of society, viz., to have a competent pulpit orator for 1,000 
grown-up persons, or to have a competent school teacher for the chil- 
dren of those 1,000 persons, I answer, that in my judgement it is the 
most important to have the competent teacher; inasmuch as the 
foundation and walls of a building are more important, on the whole, 
than its finish or its furniture. We have reached a period of the world 
when society needs whole men ; men whose physical, intellectual and 
moral powers have been developed in their natural order, proper time, 
and due proportion; men, in whom each of these powers occupies 
the exact place in the grown-up character, which God ordained in 
the infant constitution. How can we have such men except by the 
early unfolding of their various powers? I say early. This work 
must be commenced as soon as reason dawns and conscience speaks. 
What so necessary as competent teachers of the young mind, and 
competent guides of the young heart? It is competent teachers, 
therefore, that I would use for inculcating moral truth and Christian 
virtue in our common schools. A stupid, unfaithful and vicious 
teacher, in a company of innocent children, is what the serpent was 
in Paradise. 

It comes then to this,—that, if we have accomplished, purposely 
prepared, faithful and Christian teachers in our schools we can have 
and certainly shali have morality taught in them, both by precept and 
example. If we have not such teachers, we have no right to expect 
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such instruction. As is the teacher, so is the school. Nothing can 
be truer. Competent teachers, whose learning is sanctified by piety, 
and whose characters are all radiant with love, will assuredly impart 
their nobility of soul to their pupils. Their spiritual magnetism will 
go out from them whenever innocent childhood presents itself as a 
conductor. Such teachers will unconsciously throw into the daily 
lessons some moral suggestion, moral hint, moral maxim, or moral 
query ; thus giving moral polarity to every thing. Morals will thus 
act the part in the daily instruction, which oxygen acts in the atmos- 
phere ; insensibly mixed with other ingredients, yet the life of them all. 
Such teachers will be consistentr They will strive to be what. they 
teach; and thus throw over’ all their instruction the beautiful illus- 
trations of their own example. 

Now it is very plain, that such teachers, who project themselves 
into the motives and affections of their pupils, will gradually, but 
insensibly, become a rule, a conscience, aye, a Bible to them. The 
sight of such an instructor will be to them as the beauty of holiness; 
because they know his heart is moved by generous impulses, and his 
life governed by lofty principles. In one sense he represents God to 
them. Such a teacher knows that our earthly life and our immortal 
hopes are intended to form character, and that character does not 
come of mathematics and logic, so much as from the daily exercise of 
the intellectual and moral faculties united, and from the daily practice 
of good deeds. When he reads the Sacred Scriptures each morning 
(and no school should ever be opened without reading them), he will 
select those parts which will most readily attract juvenile curiosity and 
most seriously impress youthful hearts. When he leads in their 
~ devotions (and this service should always follow the reading of God’s 
holy word), he will take great pains to pray like a child, and not like 
aman; and in all religious services he will be specially moved by 
brevity and humiliation, by earnestness and simplicity to touch the 
deepest fountain of feeling in his pupils. By this reading of the 
Scriptures and offering of prayer he will teach them that they should 
begin every thing with God; that they should never plan what they 
dare not ask him to aid, and never do what they may not ask 
him to approve. Over the school-room door of one of the 
Normal schools in Germany are these three words “Pray and 
Work.” This command our Christian teacher would obey and per- 
suade his pupils to obey. Thus he would make morality permeate 
all true culture, and seize every little incident whereby he could expand 
the idea of right or deepen the love of truth. I say, that the teacher 
who is thus filled with Christ’s holy spirit and God’s holy love, can no 
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more abstain from teaching morality in his school than he can abstain 
from. breathing. My second practical method, therefore, of teaching 
morals in schools is to have competent teachers, who are fully able 
and ever ready to-do in this department, what God and nature require 
to be done. 

The third practicable method of teaching morals in our public 
schools is by books, The Bible should occupy the first place in 
schools. Whether it should or should not be introduced, is a ques- 
tion I would not consent to entertain; for, if God’s own word is not 
to be read by his children, I know of no book that should be. 

There are good moral class-books which might be used with great 
effect by the teachers. There is a smfll book called “Morals for 
Schools,” written by a lady of Maine, which has done much service; 
but the best work of the kind, I think, is Dr. Wayland’s “ Moral 
Science.” This great and good man has secured the lasting gratitude 
of the philanthropist and the Christian; and now, after a long, useful, 
and brilliant career, retires from his high position amidst the benedic- 
tions of the country. Let me now speak of our school-books, and I 
say, that books, like teachers, must have morality in them, else they 
ean not impart it. Books, therefore, must be made with special refer- 
ence to this paramount object. The reading books should contain 
interesting stories, dialogues, poems, parables, portions of natural his- 
tory, descriptions of storms, seasons, atmospheric phenomana, biogra- 
phy of good men and women who have resisted temptation, and 
attained eminence by their moral force of character, biography of bad 
persons who have come to poverty, disgrace and ruin by yielding to 
temptation. The most valuable information, and the most attractive 
moral principles may be so united in a reading book, as to be impercep- 
tibly introduced together to the young mind. The grammar book 
should teach its science thoroughly, but its principles should be illus- 
trated by short and pithy maxims which contain the moral element. 
Ifthe author of a grammar wishes to do it, he can make its pages 
luminous with Divine truth, without exciting the least surprise in any 
pupil. So the author of a geography, without any violence to his 
pupil’s feelings, show the earth to be full of the riches of God; and 
thus make the footstool of the Almighty an altar of devotion. His- 
tory, how it shows, at almost every step, the development of a vast, 
almighty, moral government! Half the facts of history are luminous 
with the steps of a divine providence. Why should not a history 
beam a similar radiance? Take astronomy. How irresistably that 
science leads to our trust and adoration of God; and while it assures 
us that “an undevout astronomer is mad,” should not the books that 
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teach this sublime science, be full of light from the Sun of righteous- 
ness? Then there is arithmetic; and even from this least promising 
of departments, a child may be taught to number his days so as.to 
apply his heart to religious wisdom. If the makers of school-books 
resolved to give to every book a true moral and spiritual polarity, 
they could do it without betraying the religious sect to which they 
belonged. 

I hardly, therefore, need say, that we need books with a vastly 
higher type of character than those in common use. We need books 
which do not put asunder what God has joined together. We need 
books charged with moral electricity, which will flow by an insensible 
stream into the student’s open soul. 

Examine all the school-books used in the public schools of the 
United States; and you will say that 19 out of 20 go upon the sup- 
position that the intellect only is to be cultivated. You would hardly 
guess from them, that a child had a heart to be sanctified, as he has 
a head to be enlightened. I say, then, that we need school-books 
upon a new plan; books which embrace the whole complex nature of 
childhood; books which look at the world, at man, at truth and duty, 
from God’s angle; books which so communicate the divine ideas in 
science, and in life, that they can make us think God’s thoughts after 
him. I see no reason why we should not have such books; and when 
we do have them, what a mighty power will they become for infusing 
the eternal principles of Christ’s morality into the soul of inquisitive 
and impressible childhood. And this is my third way of teaching 
morals in schools. 

My fourth and last method, is this: to introduce voluntary discus- 
sions on moral topics. The head master should preside over, and 
direct them. Such discussions would incidentally teach children 
grammar, the art of expression before numbers, the laws of fair debate, 
the principles of just criticism, the laws of order, &c.; but, my plan 
is to use them for teaching moral truth with exceeding distinctness 
and power. A book of debateable questions, embracing history, 
biography, government, domestic life, play, work, virtue, vice, &c., 
should be prepared with special reference to such a school exercise. 
If such a book does not exist, let the teacher give out such a ques- 
tion from his own mind as he knows to be fitted to his pupils; such 
questions as the following: 

1. Can a person be justified in telling a falsehood under any 
imaginable circumstances ? 

2. Is every citizen morally bound to vote in the election of town, 
state, and national officers ? 
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8. Is every person, who owns property, morally bound to have a 
written will and testament? 

“4, How far is a good brother or sister morally bound to help a bad 
brother or sister ? 

All human life and human history would furnish the teacher with 
topics or suggestions. Almost every newspaper might contain records 
of demoniacal crime or godlike virtue, which could be made fertile in 
moral impressions. Let the teacher give out his question, and kindly 
ask each pupil to express his opinion upon it. This exercise, after a 
few trials, as I know from experience, gets to be very interesting to 
the pupils. Look at this matter closely. By this process a moral 
principle is brought palpably before each child’s mind. A vote upon 
the question is to be taken at the end of the discussion; and each 
vote is secret, written on a scrap of paper, with the voter’s name 
attached. Is it not plain, that each young mind in that school will 
listen to the question, dwell upon it, turn it over, and turn it round, 
and try to see where the truth lies? As different speakers give their 
opinions, the whole assembly waves with emotion, and thoughts are 
suggested to many minds which no common teaching could educe. 
Now, what is the effect of this exercise? Is it not to bring soberly 
before each mind an important moral principle, and then to apply 
that principle to actual life? Each child knows that he must write 
down his opinion in his vote ; and how certainly will this lead each 
one to give the best judgment he can form. Is not this direct and 
powerful moral teaching in school? This mode makes use of the 
whole school, to teach that school, Christian morality. By this exer- 
cise the ideas of right and wrong are entertained by each pupil, and 
then brought to decide upon moral differences. This exercise, there- 
fore, converts each mind from the passive to the active state; the only 
state in which a child learns. The young thoughts kindle as they 
dwell on the suspended question. The whole soul begins to move, 
the curiosity is wide awake, the feelers are all out, the reason com- 
pares, the judgment weighs, conscience decides, and open side is taken 
for the right. And I ask if this is not moral teaching? How easy, 
how natural, how persuasive is such an agency; and how perfectly 
free from all sectarian prejudice! Without suspecting the philosophy 
of the process, the child insensibly becomes imbued with spiritual 
ideas, moral truths, practical rules, and Christian motives. Without 
knowing it, he is lifted up, in company with his classmates, into the 
higher regions of a divine life, and that life becomes the fashionable 
fact of the school. Thus this exercise gradually brings out the divine 
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image in the young and moulds them into a resemblance to the “ holy 
child Jesus.” 

T am now prepared to state a most important fact. By this easy 
and delightful process of self-culture, the children have set up in the 
midst of their school a common standard of right ; a common con- 
science ; a school conscience. By means of two such exercises in each 
week, they have created, in their midst, an intellectual moral umpire 
to whose eternal principles they bow. To this they refer when they 
make nice and moral distinctions, and when they measure moral 
wrong with precision. Thus the government of the school is carried 
on by the scholars. Is not this securing spiritual development ? 

How natural and practicable is this method! But, I have one more 
which you may think better yet. It is this. To convert the whole 
school into an amicable jury for the purpose of trying imaginable 
cases of disobedience in the young. 

Whenever a pupil commits an offense let the master conceal his 
name and call him Justus, and then the whole school be called to see 
that justice is done to the unknown offender. Let Justus have a 
chance of explaining and vindicating himself by counsel. Let him 
be dealt with according to the equitable rules of our common courts; 
so, that if he is condemned he may know why. The master must be 
the final judge; and the offender is never to be punished in the. 
presence of any one, except the master who administers the chastise- 
ment. The method of conducting such a moral lesson may vary 
according to circumstances; sometimes only a friendly consultation; 
sometimes a silent vote after the master has explained all the facts. 
Another mode might be this in extreme cases. Let the teacher 
select three boys or girls who are to act the part of accusers of Justus, 
and let the school select three who are to plead for him. Let the 
rest of the school be jurors, who are to give their vote or verdict on. 
paper, each one writing his name under his verdict. Let witnesses be 
summoned and give in their testimonies, and let every thing be done 
which will bring a just verdict. If difficult points come up, so much 
the better; let the teacher expound them. 

In a trial of this kind, there will be an intense interest awakened 
in every pupil’s mind. Each one knows that he has to write his ver- 
dict ; and he therefore is exceedingly desirous of understanding the 
case. He will listen to the evidence, follow the pleadings on each 
side, weigh the objections, balance the probabilities and feel his mor- 
al responsibleness. He will desire to do what is right, and especially 
desire not to do wrong. In such a trial, how unconsciously would 
come up the principles of equity, the rules of morality, the commands 
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of patents, and the will of God. Opportunities would occur, during 
@ year, of teaching every ethical principle, and scrutinizing every 
department of human conduct. And be it noted also, that this teach- 
ing is in a form never to be forgotten. Here is a great result; these 
trials would show what? They would reveal the requirements of moral- 
ity and furthermore reveal the direct application of its eternal princi- 
ples to the every day conduct of life. During the whole trial, moral 
truth and christian law would occupy the minds and move the hearts 
of the entire school. The rules of right and the maxims of virtue 
would not present themselves to the young minds there, as a theory 
or a guess, but as solemn, tangible, binding, immortal and practicable 
principles. Each child would get to understand that the principles 
of morality are omnipresent and almighty; that they are the rules 
of the divine government, and that they do not for a moment relax 
their benignant, all pervading requirements over the mind, any more 
than gravitation relaxes its power over the body. By such a trial 
each child comes to believe and feel that morality binds every thought, 
will, and act, thus connecting him with God and immortality, and thus 
bringing before him his future accountability. Now where a school 
exercise thus brings together moral principles and daily conduct, I ask 
if this is not the exact definition of teaching morals in common 
schools ? 

[The important subject of Moral Education and Religious Instruction,—involv- 
ing the use of the Bible and Prayer in Public Schools,—has been presented at 
different times to the American Institute of Instruction, in well-considered lec- 
tures, several of which are printed in the Annual Volumes of its Proceedings. 
Among these may be mentioned, one by Rev. Jacob Abbott, in 1831; Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, in 1835; Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., in 1837 ; George B. Emerson, in 
1842; Rev. Herman Humphrey, D. D., in-1843; Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., 
in 1844. 

The Hon. E. R. Potter, in his Report to the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, as Commissioner of Public Schools, for 1854, has collected, with much 
diligence and judgment, the opinions of the best writers belonging to different 
religious denominations, on the subject of the Bible and Religion in Public 
Schools, for elucidation of an official decision which he was called upon to give as 
to the extent to which moral and religious education could be made compulsory 
in the public schools of that state. In this valuable document will be found a con- 
densed view of the practice which prevails in different countries on the sub- 
ject.—Enrror.) 





XI. THE CRIMES OF CHILDREN. 





To any one whose finer feelings have not been blunted by contact 
with the world, there is hardly any sight on earth more sad, than a 
company of children in a christian land, seized by constables, con- 
demned by courts, separated from their natural homes and friends, 
and shut up by walls, bars, and cells, in what, despite its more 
euphonious titles—is the prison-house of youth. 

Sad as this is, it is a still more gloomy thought, that in almost every 
large town, boys are found who desire the magistrate to save them from 
the vice and misery into which their friends are dragging them, and 
who find a delightful relief in renouncing home and its freedom, for 
the jail and its bondage, the company of parents and brothers for 
that of recognized “ Delinquents.” 

Even at our own doors, children of years, which the painters and 
poets in every land delight to picture as full of innocence and purity, 
are growing up diseased, degraded, stupid, vicious, and sometimes 
ignorant as heathen of any Gospel knowledge. 

This state of misery is not limited to our own country. Upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, in lands despotic and free, Protestant and 
Catholic, the “Cry of the Children,” is rising to heaven. 

When a pestilential disease stalks through the world, it is not 
enough that physicians bring relief to individuals that suffer. Should 
all the sick be healed, our guardians of health would not have done 
their duty, were they to make no general observations upon the char- 
acter of the epidemic, its cause, its proper treatment, and the means 
by which it might in future be averted. The Crimes of Children are 
both noxious and infectious. “Reform” is prescribed for every case, 
and great institutions are set apart, like hospitals, for the cure of the 
social disorder. But this is not enough. It is important to study 
the diagnosis of crime, to inquire into its extent, its character, its 
causes, and its cure, 

Within a few years past, the press in England has sent forth many 
valuable works upon the Crimes of Children. For various reasons, 
and especially on account of the differences in our civil organization, 
the inferences which these works present, are not always, nor even 
generally, of importance in this land, American philanthropists, on 
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the other hand, have been so much absorbed in that most important 
matter, the reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, that prevention of 
crime has not received the full attention it deserves. Yet on no 
subject is more investigation needed; on none is the codperation of 
men in every social position, so much to be desired. The officers of 
police, city, and country magistrates, official and voluntary visitors 
among the poor, teachers in week-day and sabbath-schools, physicians, 
clergymen, all have it in their power to advance by observation and 
reflection, trains of research, which, if properly pursued, may 
develop the laws of crime, and suggest such means of prevention as 
will greatly diminish the present alarming extent of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. The subject demands of philanthropists, not merely sym- 
pathy but study. 

To stimulate inquiries in regard to the Crimes of Children, let us 
call attention to some of those points upon which investigation is 
most needed. ' 

In the first place, it is important that the character of juvenile de- 
linquency should be closely scrutinized. Such tables as are printed 
in the Reports of many of the Reform Schools, are far from giving to 
the public enough information. The classification of crimes which they 
adopt, is often based upon the official papers sent up by magistrates 
in different places, who do not agree in the principles upon which 
they pass judgment. We need fuller details than those which are 
contained in the simple words which are sometimes used to designate 
offences, “false pretenses,” “stubbornness,”—even a knowledge of 
the circumstances under which the particular crime was committed 
that led to the offender's arrest. 

We need also more full statistics in reference to the extent of 
juvenile delinquency. Every one knows that this is great, but who 
can give the figures? Even in those parts of our country where 
State Reform Schools and Houses of Refuge are established, not all 
young criminals are brought within their pale. Many still find their 
punishment in the city or the county jail. We also need such 
statistics as will show us the difference between city and country life, 
in the prevalence of crime, between Eastern and Western states, and 
especially such tables as will enable us to compare our country, and 
its democratic institutions with European states, and their fixed dis- 
tinctions among classes. 

These inquiries will lead very naturally to a third, the causes of 
crime among children. 

We are well aware that the universal answer to this question is, 
that “their homes are bad.” True as this is, it is not precise. We 
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need to know more, to follow up some such train of inquiries as 
this: Are the parents of the child living? are they able to work? 
are they intemperate? are they .ignorant? have they ever been in 
jail? is the house comfortable? the table well supplied? what sort of 
books are in the family? have the children who are convicted ever 
been to church, to sabbath-school, to day-school? have they been 
allowed to go to the circus and the theater? where and with whom 
have they passed their play hours? have they ever been taught to 
work, or required to learn a trade ? have they ever used ardent spirits ? 
can they read and write ? 

The answers to such questions will soon bring us to learn what 
measures can be taken for the prevention of crime. Many instru- 
mentalities of this kind are already efficiently at work; more can 
undoubtedly be contrived. In England, within a short time past, not 
less than twenty-five small “Homes” for poor boys, have been com- 
menced on a plan not unlike that of DeMetz, at Mettray, and of 
Wichern, at Hamburg. It is important for us to ascertain whether 
such establishments are not far more serviceable in preventing crime, 
than all our large prisons. We do not conceal the fact of our own 
predilection for these “homes ;” we desire to learn whether or not 
they are applicable to the wants and woes of our own land. 

We likewise need an investigation more thorough than has recently 
been made into the proper plan of managing our Reformatory Insti- 
tutions. Granting that crime cannot be entirely stopped by the best 
preventative agencies, it is important to learn how those who have 
commenced the criminal career, may be arrested in its progress. 

For this purpose, let direct inquiries be made into the after lives 
of all who have been inmates of these penal establishments for youth. 
Let a careful examination be instituted into the comparative results of 
different courses of discipline. In a word, let the whole condition of 
existing houses of refuge, be brought before an enlightened and phi- 
lanthropic public. 

When the crimes of children, in their character, number, and 
causes, are fully understood ; when the means of prevention are prop- 
erly employed, and methods of reformation are rightly appreciated, 
one great portion of human misery and degradation now existing, 
will disappear, and one great step will have been made toward uni- 
versal happiness and comfort. 

To such investigations, the readers of this Journal will again be 
invited. 











XII. SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ST. LOUIS. 





Tue system of public schools in St. Louis, although of recent origin, 
will compare favorably with that of any of the older cities in the 
United States, in the efficiency of its organization, the extent and 
thoroughness of its course of instruction, and the liberality with which 
its teachers are paid, schoo!-houses provided, and its administration 
sustained. 

Although selected as the site of a city as early as 1764, by Laclede, 
the first brick house was built within the present limits of St. Louis 
in 1813, and the first steamboat arrived in 1817, and down as late as 
1830 the population amounted to only 6,694, and in 1837, the date 
of the first organization of the public schools, it could not have ex- 
ceeded 12,000. By the Uriited States census of 1850, the total 
population of the city, was 77,850,cincluding 2,650 slaves, and by a 
local census in 1852, was 94,819. The assessed valuation of pro- 
perty, although below its real value, in 1853 was $39,397,186, upon 
which a tax of $41,400 was collected for city purposes. Of this tax, 
about $280,00 was appropriated to the support of public schools, 
which was increased from the income of school lands and other 
sources, to $87,000, in 1853-4. In pursuance of the wise policy early 
adopted by the General Government, in organizing new territories and 
states, to set apart a portion of the soil of each, to educational pur- 
poses, the act of Congress of 13th June 1812, makes it the duty of 
the United States Surveyor General in Missouri Territory, to survey 
and fix the out-boundary lines of certain old French towns and 
villages named in the act, and among them, St. Louis, “so as to in- 
clude the out-lots, common field-lots, and commons thereunto belong- 
ing.” If this provision of the act of 1812 had been strictly complied 
with, the out-boundary of St. Louis properly ran, would have, 
embraced large tracts of land, to which individuals had no rightful 
claims, and to which the growth of the city, in population and busi- 
ness has since given a value, sufficient to have supported a complete 





* The principal items in this sketch are drawn from the first Annual Report of the Genera 
Superintendent (J. H. Tice,) of the St. Louis Public Schools, for the year ending July Ist, 1854, 
which contains a minute history of the growth of the system, the condition of the funds, and the 
schools. 
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system of public instruction, from the primary school to the University, 
in its most perfect appointments of buildings, teachers, libraries, and 
apparatus. After twenty years of litigation, and expense of $50,000, 
the friends of public schools have succeeded, mainly by compromises, in 
realizing thus far a fund of about $400,000, which yields an annual 
income of about $14,000. The lands belonging to the Board, are 
valued at about $1,000,000. 

On the 30th of January, 1817, the Legislature of the Territory of 
Missouri passed an act, entitled “ An act to ineorporate the Board of 
Trustees for superintending schools in the Town of St. Louis.” This 
act appointed General Wm. Clark, William C. Carr, Col. Thomas H. 
Benton, Bernard Pratte, Auguste Chouteau, Alexander McNair, and 
John P. Cabanné, Trustees. The powers of this Board of Trustees, 
as specified in said act, were to “ have full power, to take and hold by 
gift, grant, or otherwise, any estate either real or personal, which may 
be given for the use of schools, and to lease, rent, or dispose of, to the 
best advantage, all the lands and other property, which hath been, or 
may be given by Congress to said town for support of schools, and 
appropriate the same with the avails of what is rented or leased, as by 
the law directed, to employ teachers, to direct the studies of youth, to 
make by-laws, rules and regulations for the good government of said 
schools; provided, that said by-laws shall not tend to give a prefer- 
ence to any religious denomination whatever.” 

Under this act the Board was organized, on the 4th of April fol- 
lowing, with General Clark, then Governor of the Territory, as presi- 
dent, and Thomas H. Benton, as Secretary, The latter continued to 
discharge duties as Secretary till 15th of February, 1827. 

This Board did little else than assert, and that not very vigorously, 
their claim to the out-lots and common field-lots, reserved for 
the schools. In 1833, a new Board was provided for by the Legis- 
lature, composed of Directors elected for each ward of the city. On 
this Board appears the names of Edward Bates and Judge Ledue, and 
measures were forthwith taken to ascertain the value of the property, 
remove trespassers upon the same, take a census of the children, and 
propose a plan for a school-house. 

In April, 1838, a public school was opened for the first time in St. 
Louis, and soon after a second, and from that time new buildings 
have been erected, and new schools established, until there were at 
the close of the school year, in 1854, twenty-eight schools, viz., 13 
Primary Schools, 14 Grammar Schools, and 1 High School, with an 
aggregate of 75 teachers, and 4193 pupils. 

On the first opening of the school, the parents of the pupils were 
Vou. I, No, 3.~24. 
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required to pay a tuition fee of $2.50 per quarter, which in 1847 was 
abandoned, and the schools made free to all, poor and rich. 

The Directors commenced with paying the teachers a rate of com- 
pensation, which at the time commanded the best educational talent 
in the country. But a different policy, obtained after two or three 
years—the salary of teachers were reduced—good teachers could not 
be secured, and, if obtained, could not be retained against the com- 
petition of better wages elsewhere. A constant change of teachers, 
and but few applicants of the right sort, was the result. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Tice introduced the following resolutions to the 
Directors, which, after an animated discussion, were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That an examination of applicants for situations as teach- 
ers; be held on the 5th day of July next, and that the Secretary give 
notice in the public prints, of the time and place of said examination. 
And farther, be it } 

Resolved, That in the event this Board should not be satisfied with 
the qualifications of such applicants as may present themselves; or 
in the event, that not a sufficient number of persons qualified to teach, 
shall present themselves for examination: then this Board will 
employ an agent to proceed to the eastern cities to hire the requisite 
number of professional teachers; and that the President and Secre- 
tary be authorized to employ said agent to carry this resolution into 
effect.” 

Mr. Edward Wyman, principal of the best private school in the city, 
was appointed the agent, and faithfully discharged the duties imposed. 
In August, he returned from the east, taking with him fifteen teachers, 
several of whom are still in the employ of the Board. Upon their 
entrance upon the duties assigned them, they immediately established 
friendly, cordial, and confidential relations with the teachers before em- 
ployed. Consultations for mutual information, and interchange of views 
took place; a Teachers’ Association was formed; and by its delibe- 
rations, the present system was established, and a systematic 
course of instruction was adopted for all the schools. A scholar can 
change schools from one part of the city to another without any loss 
of time or progress. Go where he will, he will find the same 
principles of classification, the same studies, the same text books, 
and substantially the same methods. This work was accomplished 
by the teachers, in the meetings of the Association, acting in harmony 
with the Directors. 

In view of the experience of St. Louis, the Superintendent makes 
the following remarks on the cost and efficiency of private schools as 
compared with good public schools of the same grade. 
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“That the system of public instruction possesses immeasurable 
advantages over the private system is too palpable to be questioned. 
The private teacher either more or less has to sacrifice his indepen- 
dence and a sense of duty, to accommodate his requirements to a con- 
formity with the whims and caprices of the parent and child, or of 
both. To exact as little study and mental labor as-possible from the 
pupil, is generally acceptable to pupils, and makes the teacher popular 
with them ; and popularity with the pupils is synonymous with popu- 
larity with the parent. But thorough scholarship, efficient and varied 
mental discipline, clear conception of principles, and the power of eluci- 
dating them, and legitimating the conclusions to which they lead, 
are incompatible with the tenderness with which a private tutor has 
to handle his pupils, so as to give them no offense. The public 
teacher has none of these influences to make him swerve from the 
line of duty for the sake of policy. He, to be sure, and properly too, 
is subject to public opinion; but this public opinion is in favor of a 
fearless performance of duty, and a faithful discharge of the trust com- 
mitted to his hands. It is only by a wanton and systematic outrage 
of the principles of humanity, that a teacher, like every one else that 
does so, becomes odious to the community. It is never a matter of, 
any concern with him whether he pleases or displeases this or that 
child, or parent; but his only concern is, to know and do his duty, 
and faithfully to administer the trust reposed in his hands by the 
Directory. He has but one rule to govern his conduct, and that is 
the line of duty, which he is bound to pursue, letting consequences to 
takes care of themselves. The Board prescribes conditions upon 
which any and all can enjoy the benefits of public instruction: those 
who will not comply with these conditions, must forego the privileges ; 
and for no man, it matters not what his station, or how great his 
wealth, will these conditions be changed. 

“The public system has not only the advantage in general efficiency, 
but also in economy. In our Primary Schools, the average annual 
cost of educating one pupil is about five dollars ; in private schools it 
averages thirty-six dollars; in our Grammar Schools the average 
annual cost is about $12 75; in private schools for the same studies 
the average is $60; in our High Schools the average annual cost of 
educating one pupil is about $30; in private schools the same studies, 
average $90. The average annual cost per pupil in all the Public 
Schools for the year just closed was $10 32; in private schools the 
average is $50, per head, 
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Pxians anD Description oF THE BUILDING DESIGNED For THE Pustic Hicu 
Scnoon or Sr. Louis, Missouri. 

Tue building in its extreme length is one hundred and six feet; and in its 
extreme width eighty-four feet, including towers and transepts. The body of the 
building is eighty-four feet, by sixty-seven; main height seventy-one feet; and to 
the apex of the roof eighty-six feet. Front square tower, used respectively in 
each story for reception room, library, museum, and astronomical observatory, is 
one hundred and six feet high. Octagonal tower flanking each corner, is one hun-" 
dred and two feet high. The wings or transepts on the sides, are thirteen by 
seventeen feet, with large gothic windows, seven by thirty-four feet. A similar 
window is in the large square front tower. All the windows have large cast iron 
houd moldings painted in imitation of stone; buttress caps, string courses, and 
wall copings, also of cast iron, and finished in the same manner ; the roof is covered 
with slate, with copper gutters. 
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Transverse and longitudinal halls, divide the first and second stories into four 
rooms each, and each room is capable of accommodating seventy scholars. 

The desks are supported in an entire new style, by means of a cast iron peristyle, 
with large pedestal and four claws for screws. The peristyle is placed in the centre 
of the desk, adding much to the comfort, cleanliness, quiet, and free ventilation of 
the room. The desks are made of cherry and varnished. The chairs, which are 
on the arm chair fashion, are supported similarly to desks, move on a pivot so as 
to turn one-quarter way round, and the iron work of both desk and chairs are 
neatly bronzed. 

Wardrobe rooms in the towers, are attached to each school-room, with hydrant, 
and iron sinks for washing and drinking purposes. 

The philosophical and chemical lecture-room in the basement, is sixty-one feet 
by thirty-one feet, with apparatus rooms in towers, with sinks and water; also, 
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two fire places at each end of the room for experiments in chemistry and philosophy 
There are stairs leading directly to the philosophical and chemical lecture-room. 
The other basement is used by three furnaces for heating the building. 

The upper, or great hall in the third story, being the full size of the building, is 
large and commodious, capable of accommodating six hundred persons. A large 
platform, twenty feet deep, and the width of the building is at the south end of 
the hall, to be used by scholars on examination day, and for recitation, declama- 
tion, and reading their exercises ; also, for a stand for lecturers. There is a retir- 
ing room behind the platform in the front tower, for scholars to prepare themselves 
for pérforming respective parts in dialogue, &c. From this retiring room a flight 
of stairs ascends to the astronomical observatory. 

The rooms in the octagonal towers of the third story are intended for committee 
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rooms for directory, or for private conference of teachers and parents, or friends, 
at general exercise, or on examination day. There are two museum rooms in the 
second story of the transepts, one for males and the other for females. 

The entrance or reception room, for strangers and parents, is in the first story 
of the observatory, or front square tower on Olive street. Over the reception 
room is the library room. Perfect and thorough ventilation is aimed at, and the 
latest improvements to attain it, adopted. The stairs are broad and direct, giving 
free and easy access to, and from the building at all times, and securing against 
all accidents in case of alarm of fire, &c. 

All the finishing of the school-rooms and halls, are grained oak, and varnished. 
Wardrobe rooms are to be supplied with double clothes’ hooks ; halls with umbrella 
racks, troughs, and places for overshoes, all made of cherry and varnished. 
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Mr. Tice, the Superintendent of the Public Schools, in his Report 
for 18565, indulges in the following remarks respecting the new High 
» School Edifice : 


This magnificent i edifice is drawing near to completion ; and when completed 
» St. Louis can boast of a model school edifice ; pag gn Oe a nallodid ore 
United’States. In the interior arrangements it contains not only all the modern 
improvementsand conveniences in school-house architecture, but several entirely 
new features,. In exterior appearance it is one of the most imposing structures in 
the country ; and if the organizaffon prescribed for it, and the course proposed in 
it, are faithfully carried out, there will be no literary institution, whether public or 
private, that will give such an extensive, thorough, and practi¢al education to the 
ising generation as our High School. Among the encouraging features of the 
age, is the munificent appropriations for the higher grade of school edifices. Bos- 
ton and New York have high school edifices that cost each, including lots on 
which they stand, $80,000. Philadelphia, exclusive of lot, $43,000. Cincinnati, 
$28,000. Toledo, $32,000, and St. Louis about $50,000. It may be asked 
why build these impressive, costly and splendid edifices, when plainer houses will 
aswer the purpose just as well? ; ; 
works of taste and of jus, as well as those of nature, elevate the soul 
above the ordinary details of life, and quicken the imagination. Athens, the cap- 
itol of Attica; a small state, with less than half a million of inhabitants, expended 
more in costly edifices, in ornaments for altars and temples, in statutes, in bas-reliefs, 
prceletere, in hippodromes, aqueducts, baths, fountains, and in embellishments and 
tions of the citadel, than the most powerful of modern states, numbering 
many millions of inhabitants. * * Were all these expenditures useless 
on the part of the Athenians? ‘Why did they not, like the-Spartans, hold to the 
utmost simplicity in all things, and banish works of taste, and the arts and sciences, 
from the state and city? And if they had imitated in this respect the Spartans, 
would: they have acted a wiser part than in taking the opposite course ; and ban- 
ishing, instead of cultivating the arts and sciences, and rewarding with civic hon- 
ors the authors of works of taste and genius? Who have laid humanity under 
the greatest and most enduring obligations, the Athenians with their magnificence, 
or the Lacedemonians, with their plainness? ‘The only } of Lacedemon to 
the world, her heroic virtues, are embalmed and transmitted to us in the litera- 
~ ture.of Athens, her rival for dominion and glory, and who found both in pursu- 
ing an opposite course in regard to works of art and of genius. In art, Athens 
has forever given the world models of taste and beauty, fixed the standard of lite- 
rature, and the terms of philosophy and science. Why? because the yo | 
grandeur of her temples, theaters, public edifices, arches, aqueducts, her sacre 
groves, filled with statutes of her gods and demigods, her assembling every thing 
within her precincts that could charm the eye or gratify the sense of beauty, 
awoke the genius of her people, fired the imagination, and inspired the souls of 
her poets, her orators, her heroes, her statesmen, historians and philosophers. 
Time and the violence of man have swept away the evidences of her power, piety, 
taste and luxury; but the forms of taste and beauty to which she gave birth, lin- 
erst in the broken column, ruined arches, defaced statutes and crumbling edi- 
; and it is the highest ambition of modern artists to imitate or re-produce 
them. The stones of Athens will forever remain the instructors of mankind. 

A splendid edifice is not without its uses to the community in which it stands. 
It is an expression of the refinement, public spirit, and taste of that community. 
The old behold it with pleasure, because it lights up their fancies with brilliant 
images ; and the young with both pleasure and profit, because it speaks to them 
of grandeur and elevation, which shadow forth an ideal beauty that they are to 
copy in their lives: for vice and immorality have their roots in the gross hearts 
and perverted tastes of men. 





XIII. LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 


BY GIDEON F. THAYER. 


Late Principal of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 





INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


Mr. Eprror :—In quitting the position of a teacher, which I have 
occupied for over forty years, I find myself not wholly free from the 
feelings that induced the veteran retiring tallow chandler to solicit the 
privilege from his successor, of being allowed on dipping days, to go into 
the shop and lend a hand in the prosecution of his long accustomed 
craft. But presuming that such an arrangement might not be satis- 
factory to my successors in the school-room, I ask the privilege of 
contributing some of my notions on the subject of school-keeping, to 
the pages of your Journal. 

I claim little originality of method in the processes I adopted, or 
in the details of my routine of labor, which the ardent and conscien- 
tious teacher would not, as a general thing, find to result from a long 
course of determined efforts in the management and instruction of a 
large school. Still, my younger brethren, however gifted by nature, 
and improved by education and the study of books, and even with 
the advantages which result from the Normal School—that blessed 
institution of modern days—an institution whose aid every individ- 
ual, male or female, who intends to become a teacher, should if pos- 
sible secure, cannot reasonably be supposed to anticipate all the vari- 
ety of mental machinery which it is necessary to put in operation, to 
secure the results at which the educator should aim, in adopting as 
his regular vocation, this important department of human labor. 
He may have a love for imparting knowledge; he may be ambitious 
of writing his name on the roll of fame, side by side with those who 
by the common consent of civilized man, have made the world their 
debtors, by their successful efforts for the! improvement of the race. 
Still, something more is requisite—is indispensable to the complete 
success at which every teacher should aim—should resolve on at the 
outset of his course. 

It would be almost unpardonable, at this period of the world’s his- 
tory, to attempt to show the necessity of education, the value of 
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knowledge, the worth of sound principle, the advantages of self-con- 
trol, the heaven-described requisition of “ purity in the inward parts ;” 
and all those subjects connected with the intellectual, moral, and social 
nature of man, which so properly enter into the school training of the 
youth of our country at the present time. This, therefore, is taken 
for granted; but, is it equally obvious that the young teacher has 
adopted this sentiment? Has made it the very basis of his action in 
the school-room? Has settled it in his resolution or purpose, that all 
these things are to be indissolutely connected with his plan of action? 
If he has not done this, his programme is essentially defective ; and, 
if he has, the probability is that he will be aided to no inconsiderable 
extent, in the pursuit of his object, by the suggestions that experience 
may make, thus sparing him many a toilsome year of experiment, and 
saving his pupils from the disadvantages of inevitable failures, and, 
perhaps, from the infliction of unintentional injustice at his hands. 
With these views, and for the satisfaction of still doing something 
in the way of instructing the race—when I shall no longer be, Sir 
Walter Scott’s “tyrant’s of childhood,”—I propose, by your permis- 
sion, Mr. Editor, to furnish a few letters for successive numbers of your 
periodical, addressed to a young teacher, in the hope of aiding, indi- 
rectly, the youth of our country in their efforts to become what that 


country has a right to hope and expect from them, when they shall 
enter on the duties of adult life, and, in their turn, help to shape the 
destinies of their native land, and of the world. 


[We shall gladly welcome to our pages any communication, which our fellow 
laborer in the field of educational improvement, may forward for this purpose, 
and we, and our readers, we feel assured, will be happy to receive not a few, but 
many letters on the practical duties of the school-room, in which our respected 
friend has had so long, and such eminently successful experience. We take this 
occasion to say, that the readers of the Journal will be favored with similar com- 
munications from other eminent teachers in other departments of education.—Ep- 
rTor.] 





XIV. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS 


IN YALE COLLEGE 





Tue necessity of schools for thorough instruction in the various 
sciences and practical arts, is strongly felt throughout our land, and 
within a few years, many institutions have been projected to supply 
this deficiency in our systems of Education. 

To meet this demand, the Corporation of Yale College, established 
in 1846, two professorships, one of Agricultural Chemistry, the other, 
of Chemistry applied to the Arts, to the first of which, John Pitkin 
Norton, to the latter, Benjamin Silliman, Jr., were appointed. 

At a meeting of the Corporation, in August, 1847, a committee, 
appointed in August of the previous year, “to consider the expedi- 
ency of arranging under a distinct department of the University, those 
courses of instruction which are, or may be given, to others than 
members of the undergraduate classes, and which are not included in 
the departments of Theology, Law, and Medicine, and that if in their 
opinion such a department is expedient, they report such arrange- 
ments and regulations as may be requisite for the full organization of 
the department,”—reported as follows : 


That in their judgment it is expedient to form such a department, and that 
for several reasons. Some of these reasons are : 

1. That there is a demand on the part of our graduates and others, for instruc- 
tion in particular lines beyond what is wanted, or can be given in the college 
course. 

2. We have several endowed scholarships for graduates, and are likely to have 
more; and the advantages arising from these endowments, will be greatly in- 
creased by having instructions provided for the scholars upon them, and not 
leaving them to themselves. 

m time to time new branches of study are called for by the public; which 
if introduced into our undergraduate course, would greatly crowd it and interfere 
with its object as a course of training for the mind. 

4. It is believed that students resident here for the purpose of pursuing a spe- 
cific branch will be industrious, and will have a good effect in promoting the 
spirit of study among the undergraduates. 

5. We have at present the materials of such a department here on the ground. 
It is believed by your committee, that some system introduced into them, will 
greatly add to their usefulness. 

Your committee being also charged with the duty of reporting regulations for 
the organization of said department, should it be judged expedient to form one, 
beg leave to report the following : 

1. There shall be a fourth department of instruction for other than unde: - 
uate students, who are not in the departments of Theology, Medicine, and Law, 
to be called the ‘ Department of Philosophy and the Arts.’ The department is 
intended to embrace Philosophy, Literature, History, the moral sciences other 
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than Law and Theology, the natural sciences excepting Medicine, and their 
application to the Arts. 

2. Instruction in this department may be given by professors not belonging to 
the others, by professors in the Academical departments, and by such others as 
the President and Fellows may approve. But no second course of lectures on the 
same branch may be given, without the consent of the previous lecturer. 

3. All graduates of this or other collegcs, and all other young men of fair 
moral character, may be allowed to pursue such studies included in this depart- 
ment, as they may desire. But dismissed students of this or other colleges, and 
undergraduate students, without express leave of the Academical faculty, shall 
not enjoy the privileges of this department. 

4. The instructors in this department may make such arrangements as it respects 
remuneration for their instructions, as they may think proper. 

5. The faculty of the department shall consist of the president, and such pro- 
fessors as are actually engaged in the instruction of the department; and regu- 
lations passed by the faculty, and approved by the Corporation, may be the regu- 
lations of the department. 


In 1851, the Corporation established the Degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy in thjs department, to be conferred by the President and 
Fellows, under the following rules : 


1. Students in this department, of the age of 21 years, who have resided at the 
college two years, and have pursued their studies for nine months in each year, 
may receive, on examination, the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

2. The examination shall embrace, at least, three branches of study, and a cer- 
tificate of the examiners must be produced to the effect, that the examination in 
each branch has been satisfactory. 

3. This examination in the case of students in the physical sciences, shall 
embrace two departments of physical or mathematical science, and either the 
French or German language. 


Under this action of the Corporation, the Yale Scientific School 
was organized ; and lectures and instruction by Professors connected 
with other departments of the University, were provided for in studies 
not included in the courses of Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

The following is the Programme of the Lectures and Instructions 
in the department of Philosophy, for 1856. 


Professor Gripes, on General Philology. 

Professor OLMsTep, on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, the Academical courses of 
Lectures. Also if desired, private lessons in experimental physics and mathe- 
matical astronomy. 

Professor Noan Porter, on Psychology, Logic, and the History of Philosophy. 

Professor THacHeER. Lucretius and Latin Composition; instruction twice a week. 

Professor Haptey, Pindar and Theocritus ; instruction twice a week. 

Professor Watney, Sanskrit from Bopp’s Grammar and Nalus, or such other text books 
as may be agreed upon. Also the rudiments of the Ancient and Modern Per- 
sian, and of the Egyptian languages. 

The branches of Chemistry, Natural Science and Engineering are 
embraced under the title of the Yate Screntiric Scuoot. 

The division of the school, embracing Chemistry and Natural 
Science, is under the immediate supervision of Professors James D. 
Dana, Benjamin Silliman, Jr., and John A. Porter, with Mr. Samuel 
W. Johnson, First Assistant, and Professor Charles H. Porter, Second 
Assistant. 

The students in Chemistry engage in a systematic course of experi- 


ment in Analytical Chemistry, in which they are superintended by 
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the Instructors. The following are among the particular applications 
it includes :—The analysis of grains, soils, minerals, the determina- 
tion of the commercial value of drugs and chemicals, and experi- 
ments in Medical Chemistry. Previous study of Chemistry is not 
essential to admission. 

The Lectures for 1856, are as follows : 

First Tera, General Chemistry—Professor SIttiman, Jr. 
Saconp Tsrm, Mineralogy and Geology—Professor DANA. 
Chemistry Applied to the Arts—Professor SILLIMAN, Jr. 
Fae hemistry—Professor JoHN A. PoRTER. 
Tuirp TERM, rnd Sr, Building Materials—Professor SiLLimaN, Jr. 
Chem ‘hilosophy—Professor Joun A. PORTER. 

The whole course occupies two years. 

The division of the school, embracing Engineering, is under the 
supervision of Professor William A. Norton, assisted by Alonzo T. 
Mosman, B. Ph. The course of instruction embraces the following 
studies and exercises. 

Surveying, in all its branches, with the adjustment and use of instruments, and operations 
in the field. 

Drawing.—topographical, geometrical, mechanical, architectural ; with shading and tinting. 

Descriptive Geometry.— Shades and Shadows—Linear Perspective—Isometrical Projection ; 
pursued in connection with systematic exercises in geometrical drawing. 

Applications of Descriptive Geometry to Masonry and Stone-cutting, in the construction of 
Arches. &c., and to Civil and Mechanical Engineering, generally. 

The Principles of Architecture. 

Analytical Geometry, and Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Mechanics, including Hydraulics and Pneumatics: Application of Mechanics to Machinery 


and Engineering. ; 
The Science of Construction in its various departments ; with a discussion of the nature, 


strength, and mode of preparation of building materials. 
ments, &c. Use of Astronomical instruments for the determination of time, laitade and 
longitude, &c. 

The lectures of Professor Sirumanx, Jr., during the third term, on 
the Chemistry of Building Materials, are open to the students; and 
also the lectures of Professor Dana, on Mineralogy and Geology, 
those of Professor Smumavy, Jr., on General Chemistry, and those 
of Professor Otmstep, on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and Mete- 
orology, in the Academical Department. 

The full course occupies two years. Students will be admitted to 
pursue a full or a partial course, at their option. The preparatory 
mathematical studies required for admission to the full course, are 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. 

The tuition fee for the full course, for each term, is $30, to be paid 
in advance. The fee for the course of Surveying alone is $12. The 
Matriculation fee is $3. There is no charge for incidental expenses. 

Students in this School have access to the College Library, and to 
the mineralogical and geological cabinets. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy will be conferred by the 
President and Fellows, upon students in the Department of Philoso- 
phy and the Arts, after being connected with the Department for two, 
years, and passing a satisfactory examination in three branches of 
study. 
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In the case of students connected with the divisions of Chemistry 
or Engineering, the two departments of science on which this exami- 
nation for a degree is held, must both be pursued in the same divi- 
sion of the school. 

Although the school has continued on, and has been behind none 
in the country, in the number and character of its students, it has 
been unable, from its poverty, to fulfill its aim. It has no adequate 
building, having only the use of a small dwelling house, which is 
soon to be removed. It has no collections of models or specimens in 
any department; it has no income for Professors’ salaries beyond 
three hundred dollars a year; it has not the means even of meeting 
its current expenses, and paying the requisite assistants. Where a 
European school of similar character has its endowments of hundreds 
of thousands the Yale Scientific School has but five thousand dollars. 

An appeal has just been make by the Faculty of the Yale Scienti- 
fic School, to the public for funds, to enable them to meet the imme- 
diate necessities of this department of the College, and to give to it 
an expansion and efficiency corresponding to the demands of the 
times. According to this appeal, the immediate necessities of the 
school are: 

“1. A building which shall accommodate the students of Analytical 
and Agricultural Chemistry, the Engineering Department, and the 
Mining and Metallurgical Department. 

2, Collections of Models, Apparatus, and specimens to illustrate 
the subjects of Engineering, Agriculture, Mining, and Metallurgy ; 
for example, in Engineering, models pf Bridges, Railroads, Machinery, 
and collections of apparatus, and of specimens of building materials, 
etc., in Agriculture, collections of Agricultural Implements, and Pro- 
ducts, grains, woods, soils, etc. 

3. A fund for the Professorship of Agricultural Chemistry. 

4. A fund for the Professorship of Applied Chemistry. 

5. A fund for the Professorship of Metallurgy. 

6. A farm for practical farming, and for experiments in Scientific 
Agriculture, etc., and connected therewith, Instruction in Farming 
in all its branches including the Rearing of Stock, Dairy Farming, etc., 
Agricultural Botany and Zodlogy, the diseases of Plants and Animals, 
Forestry, etc. 

7. A fund for the general necessities of the Chemical Laboratory 
as regards Assistants, Apparatus, Materials, etc. 

Beyond this, the school needs the means of expansion, by adding 
to its number of Professorships as may be required ; as for example, 
Professorships of Architecture and Drawing in the Engineering sec- 
tion, of Mining, of Botany, etc. 
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It may also be added, that a Museum of Zodlogy and Botany, is 
essential to carry out fully the purposes of the school; and for this 
end, a building for collections would be required and a fund for a 
Curator, and the incidental expenses. 

We thus lay the case before the friends of progress throughout the 
country. We believe that the vicinity of a college, distinguished for 
the thorough scholarship of its graduates is especially favorable for 
the highest success of such a school. There are extensive libraries 
at hand which are available to its students. There is also the largest 
collection of minerals in the country, and a well supplied cabinet in 
Geclogy. There is also a large corps of Professors in the college, 
whose lectures will be accessible. Moreover, the number of students 
gathered here from every section of the country, will spread widely a 
knowledge of the school, while at the same time, many will avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus afforded for completing their 
education. Thus the institution instead of gathering in only those 
who have had little education elsewhere, and taking, consequently, 
an inferior position, will have a foundation of scholars, and rise to a’ 
high standard of learning. 

In view of the fugitive nature of private property in this country, 
and the certainty that in a generation or so it will be distributed and 
merged again in the common mass, it is plain that the permanent dis- 
position of wealth is in no way more effectually secured than by its 
bestowment on institutions of education or benevolence. Thus applied, 
it will benefit posterity, and remain a monument to the enlightened 
liberality of the donor. 

During its whole existence, Yale College has shown itself a safe 
and prudent trustee of all funds committed to.its keeping ; and no 
better guarantee can be desired than its history furnishes for the 
faithful appropriation of all funds which the future may place at its 
disposal. The names of Governor Yale, and Bishop Berkeley, of 
Clark, Munson, Perkins, and many others, are inseparably and hon- 
orably connected with her history, and are destined to live forever in 
grateful remembrance. 

We askgf the public spirit and benevolence of the present day, 
similar benefactions, to give this new department of the institution, 
an efficiency corresponding to the demands of the times.” 





XV. THE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The following Tables and Summaries have been prepared for the 
purpose of bringing into a condensed form, the principal elements 
for estimating the magnitude of the Educational Interest of the Uni- 
ted States, to the advancement of which, the American Journal of 
Education will be devoted. 

IL. The extent of Territory over which the population of the United 
States is spread ; together with the area of the other American States. 

II. The Population of the several states, at decennial periods, with 
the Juvenile Population of each state, according to the census of 1850. 

III. The number of Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools in 
each state, together with the number of students and instructors, 
and the annual income from all sources, of each class of institution, 
in 1850. 

IV. The number of students returned, as belonging to the differ- 
ent educational institutions ; and also the number of persons return- 
ed by the heads of families, as attending school in 1850, in each state. 

V. The number of persons over 20 years of age, returned as not 
being able to read and write, in each state, in 1850. 

VI. The number of Newspapers, and their circulation, and Libra- 
ries and volumes in each state in 1850. 

VII. The amount of Funds set apart for Schools and Colleges, and 
other educational purposes in each state, together with a summary of 
the number and condition of Colleges, Professional or Special Schools, 
Common or Public Schools, Normal Schools, Reform Schools, and 
Institutions for the Deaf-Mutes, Blind, and Idiots in each state, for, or 
near the year 1854-5. 

VIII. The statistics of Crime, Poverty, Insanity, and Idiocy. 

IX. The number of persons engaged in agricultural and manufac- 
turing pursuits, with the capital invested, and value of théMProductions 
in each department, in reference to the establishment of Special Scien- 
tific Schools for each class. 

X. The population of the principal cities and towns in each state, 
in reference to the peculiar educational wants of such communities. 

XI. Population and Territory of the several European States, with 
a summary of their Educational statistics for the purposes of compari- 
son. 








NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. SOUTH AMERICA, 
Biates, etc. Ex. in aq. m. | Pop. near 1850. States, eic. Ex. in 6q. m. )Pop. near 1850 Biates, etc. Ex. in sq. m. | Pop. near 1860 








Greenland, ete. | 380.000 10.000|| Hayti, , St. Dom. 10.081} 572.000)|New Grenada, 521.948/2.343.054 
Arctic L’ds & Is.| 600.000 Dominica, * 17.609} 136.500) Panama, 27.346) 138.108 
Russian America} 481.276 78.000||Cuba, } Sena. i 47.278) 1.009.060)| Reuador, 287.638) 665.000 
British America,|2.878,338] 2.568.015} Porto Rico, " 3.865] 447.914|| Venezuela, 426.712/1.149.336 
Hudson Bay Ter|2.436.000 80.463) Bahamas, ) British. 5.094] 27.519||Guiana, British. 96.000) 127.695 
Canada, 357.822] 1.842.265||Turks Island, - 430| 4,428) “ Dutch. | 59.765) 61.080 
New Brunswick,| 27.704) 193.800||Jamaca, 6.250) 377.433|/| “ French.| 27.560} 22.010 
Nova Scotia, 18.746} 276.117||Caymans, 260 1.760} Brazil, 2.973.400|6.065.000 
Prince Edw’s Is.) 2.134! — 62.678/|Trinidad, 2.020} 68.645/|Peru, 498.726|2.115:493 
Newfoundland, 35.913 101.600 Tobago, 144 13.208 Bolivia, 473.298) 1.447.000 
Bermuda Island, 19 11.092)| Grenada, 155) 32.671)|Chili (and West 
Fr. Is.; Miquelon 118 1:338| St. Vincent, 132} 30.128 Patagonia,)} 249.952/1.133.862 
U. States of Am.|2.936.116/23.191.876|| Barbadoes, 166} 135.930) Argentine Rep. | 786.000) 764.000 
Mexico, 822.916) 7.661,520||St. Lucia, 296) 24,.516)| Paraguay, 72.106| 300.000 
British Honduras} 19.200} —_10.710)| Dominica, 274| 22.061|| Uruguay, 73.538} 120.000 
Central America| 200.000} 1.996.000) Montserrat, 7.653||Patagonia (East 
Guatemala, 28.000} 971.000|| Antigua, 37.757 of Andes,)| 210.000 300 
Honduras, 72.000} 308.000))St.Christoph’r 23.177||Falkland Island, 6.296 560 
Nicaragua, 48.000} 247.000|| Barbuda, 1.707 
Sansalvador, 13.000} 363.000)| Nevis, 9.601 
Costa Rica, 16.000} 101.000|| Anguilla, 3.052 RECAPITULATION. 

Mosquito, 23.000 6.000 Virgin Islands ) 6.689 Territory. Population. 


et anne. ~~ 154.975)|\N- & C. Am.| 8.500.000/40.000.000 
Martinique “ 121.478|| West Indi’n Is.} 150.000) 4.000.000 
Curacoa, etc. ) Dutch. 99.063||South Am. | 6.700.000)18.000.000 


St. Eustatius ws 1.932 
St.Martin,ete.) 4509 15.350.000/62,000.000 


St. Cruz, ete. Danish. 39.623 
St. Bartholomew, Swedish. 9.000 
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TABLE I.—POPULATION AND AREA OF THE AMERICAN STATES. 
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CENSUS OF 1820. 


Free 
colored. 


| Slaves. 








Whites. 
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Slaves. 





,191,364!7,239,214!/7,861,937'233,524' 1,538, 
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5,892,004! 186,44611 
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TABLE IV.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1850. 














No.|Volumes. | No. | Volumes. | No. | Volumes. |No. ; Volumes. | No. |Volumes.| No.| Volumes.| No. | Volumes. |No.|/Volum’s.| No. |Volumes.| No, 
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Vermont,...... 
Dis. of Columbia. 
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..-! 239] 1,678] 27,821) 1,964,428 2,142,359)6, 








STATISTICS OF THE NATIONS. 
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852,090; 


25,700 
404,300) 


509,100) 
36,000 
223,000 
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273,200 
282,600 
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21,500) 
52,000 
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433,000 





62,149 
119,119 
15,417] P 





sos} Lond, 


200} Milan, Brera 


Paris, National Library 
a Royal Library . 
» Imperial Lib.. 


Royal Library. 
Belin opal Lf Library . 
Vienna, Imperial Library. 


Dresden, Royal Library’ .. 
Madrid, National Library. . 
Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Lib. . . 
Stutgard, Royal Library .. 
Paris, Arsenal Library .... 


Paris, St. Genevidéve 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal S 
Florence, M 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 
Gottingen, University Lib. 
Breslau, Universit / Library 
Oxford, Bodleian Library. . 
a mn, University Lib. . 

ich, University Library 
Heidelkerg, University Lib. 
Cambridge, Public Library. 
Bologna, University Library 
Prague, University Library 
Vienna, University Library 
Leipsic, University Library 
Copenhagen, University Lib. 
Turin, University Library... 
Louvain, University Library 
Dublin, Trinity College Lib. 
Upsal, University Library. . 
Erlangen, University Lib. . 
Edinburgh, University Lib. 


200,000 
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110,000 
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100,000 
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» in St. Petersburg) 
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The number of volumes shen books in the Libraries of 118 Colleges in the 


Uaited States, in 1850, was 
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TABLE VI. SCHOOL FUNDS AND INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION, 


SUPPORTED PARTLY OR WHOLLY BY PUBLIC FUNDS. 





The statistics are made up for 1854, as nearly as possible for all the States, 
although in some those for 1855 were accessible. We have drawn freely, by per- 
mission, from the American Almanac for 1856, and Colton’s American Statistical 
Annual for 1854, and from official Reports. 


ALABAMA. 


EpucATIONAL Funps. These consist of a University Fund borrowed by the 
State to the amount of $250,000, the annual interest of which, together with an 
additional sum enough to make up $39,000, is paid over to the Trustees of the 
State University, at Tuscaloosa. The Common School Fund consists of the follow- 
ing sums, according to the Report of the Superintendent of Education, in 1855: 
Sixteenth Section Fund on deposit i in the State Treasury, De-, Principal. , Interest 

cember, 1854, ° $ 1,244,793| $74, 687 
Value less Sixteenth Section Fund—sold in 1853, ° 97,091 7,767 
United States’ Deposit Fund, ° ° 669,086 
Direct appropriation in 1854, . ; ‘ ° 100,000 
Special Taxes, : ° . ° . 1,800 


Escheated Property, 233 
Notes, the interest of which is paid directly to Towns, . 300,000 


$2,300,970 |$237,515 


The full amount of the Common School Fund managed by the State is not yet 
realized. Besides the State Common School Fund there are Township School 
Funds, the amount or income of which are not reported to the State Treasurer. 
This State has received 902,774 acres of land for Common Schools, and 23,040 
acres for a University. 

Common Scnoor System. In 1854, the Legislature provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Common Schools, as preliminary to a thorough 
revision of the system. According to the returns made to him in 1855, there 
were 145,518 children between the ages of 5 and 18 years, and about 1000 schools 
in operation. 

ScHoot ror DeaF AnD Dums. This institution was established in 1852, at 
Robinson’s Springs, Autauga County, eleven miles north-west of Montgomery. 
It is free to all deaf-mutes of the State in indigent circumstances between the ages 
of eight and twenty years. Amount appropriated for its support in 1854 was 
$5,000. 





ARKANSAS. 


EDUCATIONAL Funps. There is a Common School Fund in each township, 
arising out of the Sixteenth Section leases of Salt Springs, and the sale of estrays; 
but the aggregate value of the Fund or its annual income is not known. The 
Seminary Fund, consisting of a grant by Congress of seventeen sections of land, 
has been distributed among the counties. The State received 886,460 acres of 
land for Common Schools, and 46,080 acres for a University. 

Common Scuoot System. The Secretary of State is ex officio State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools. His last report is dated 18th November, 1854. The 
returns to him from the school commissioners are exceedingly imperfect. Only 40 
schools are reported in the whole State. The sale of the school lands would make 
a large fund. The Commissioner says, “ The great obstacle in the organization of 
common schools is not so much a deficiency in the means to sustain them,” as it 
is “the indifference that pervades the public mind on the subject of education.” 
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CALIFORNIA. 


EpvucationaL Funps. By grants of Congress, the State of California is pos- 
sessed of over seven millions of acres of public lands inviolably devoted by the 
Constitution to educational purposes. The funds realized from sales now amount 
to over $500,000. 

Common Scnoot System. The Constitution provides for the election of a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to hold office for three years. The Legisla- 
ture has established a Board of Education for the State consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Surveyor General; the 
Governor being the President, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction being 
the Secretary thereof. Each town, &c., elects three persons as commissioners of 
schools for the town, and a constable as a common school marshal. Provision is 
also made for County Superintendents. 

The number of public schools in actual operation in 1855 was 221, with 304 
teachers, and 25,398 pupils. 

Three Colleges have been incorporated, and several academic institutions have 
been organized in different parts of the State. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EpvucaTIonaAL Funps. This State has several funds appropriated to common 
school purposes. The School Fund, derived from the sale of that portion of the 
territory of Ohio, known as the Western Reserve, because it was reserved by the 
State, in its deed of cession, dated Sept. 30, 1786, by which it conveyed to the 
general government for the general benefit of all the people, all its claims to that 
vast unappropriated domain which was originally included by its charter within 
the limits of Connecticut. This reservation was sold for $1,200,000, which was 
constituted a fund, the income of which was appropriated to the support of com- 
mon schools. By judicious management, this fund has divided among the schools 
since 1801, over $4,000,000 of interest, paid the expenses of its management, and 
has now (1855) a capital of $2,049,953, and yields an annual dividend of $144,173. 
The United States’ Town Deposit Fund, one-half of the annual income of which is 
appropriated to common schools, amounts to $763,661, and yields to their support 
$25.000. Society and Town School Funds amount to about $100,000, yielding about 
$6,000 a year. The aggregate amount of these funds is now (1855) increased by 
a Town Tax of one per cent., yielding about $60,000, and local District Taxes 
yielding about $30,000, making the annual resources of the common schools 
about $255,000. 

System or Common Scuoors. The law provides for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Common Schools, who is ex officio Principal of the State 
Normal School. The following statistics are gathered from the report of this 
officer for 1853, which are fuller than for any subsequent year. Number of 
towns for year ending March 31, 1852, 148; of school societies, 217; of school 
districts, 1,642; of children between four and sixteen, 96,382; attending school in 
winter, 74,100; average attendance 55,100. Winter schools were kept in 1,530 
districts. Number of teachers in winter, male, 1,060, female, 730. Summer 
schools were kept in 1,410 districts. Number of teachers, in summer, male, 670, 
female, 1,020. There were in the winter 403 private schools of all grades, with 
8,100 scholars. Average monthly compensation of teachers in winter, exclusive 
of board, males, $18.50, females, $8.20; in summer, males, $22, females, $7.50 
Of the teachers, 220 had at least 10 years’ experience; 430, 5 years’; 500, 3 years’; 
570 less than off year’s. 45 schools were broken up from the incompetency of the 
teachers. $73,000 were expended in building and repairing school-houses during 
the year. The amount of dividends from the school fund for the year was 
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$148,693.69; which gives $1.35 to every enumerated child. Lecturers are em- 
ployed to visit the districts, and to lecture upon topics calculated to improve 
parents, teachers and scholars; and Teachers’ Institutes have been held with 
marked success in the several counties in the State, at which 655 members 
were in attendance. 


Stare Normat Scuoot. This Institution is at New Britain, and has John D. 
Philbrick, the Superintendent of Schools, for its Principal, and David N. Camp, 
Associate Principal. It was opened for scholars May 15, 1850, and from that time 
to March 27, 1855, 867 pupils were connected with it. During the last year, 294 
pupils have been in attendance. The number is limited to 220 at any one term; 
selections to be, one from each school society. Tuition free. 


State Rerorm Scuoon, at WesT MERIDEN. Dr. Hawley is Superintendent. 
The buildings of this Institution were so far completed, that it was opened for the 
reception of pupils March 1, 1854. From that time to April 1 of the same year, 
15 boys were received. During the year ending April 1, 1855, 185 were received, 
and 11 discharged, escaped, or died, leaving in theschool April 1, 1855,139. Of 
the 150 committed, 54 were for theft, 7 for burglary, 41 for vagrancy, and 35 for 
stubbornness. 89 were committed during minority; 17 for two years, 11 for three 
years, 4 for five years, 3 for six years; 25 were born abroad, 125 were natives of 
the United States. The average age of the boys when committed was nearly 
12.83 years. Records are kept, and the standard of each boy is determined by 
his daily conduct. The school is divided into four grades, and each grade into 
four classes. The discipline is maintained by promotion, or degrading, by with- 
holding food, confinement, and if necessity requires it, by corporal punishment. 
The time is allotted, school, 44 hours; work at some mechanical employment or 
on the farm, 6 hours; meals and play, 3} hours; the rest in sleep. There has 
already been gathered a library of 700 volumes. The buildings, when completed, 
are intended to accommodate from 300 to 350 pupils. The farm has 161# acres 
of land. The current expenses of the year for 200 pupils are nearly $17,000. 


Tue Burp. The Legislature provides for the instruction of the indigent blind 
children of the State, in the New England Institute for the Blind, at South Boston, 
at an average annual expense of $1,200. 


THe Dear AND Dums. The Legislature appropriates a sum to educate its 
indigent deaf-mute children at the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford. The average annual expense is about $2,000. 

AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND Dumps, aT Hartrorp. Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Turner, A. M., Principal. The number of pupils for the year ending 
May 12, 1855, was 217; of whom 117 were males, and 100 females. Of these, 28 
were supported by friends, 37 by the State of Maine, 18 by New Hampshire, 18 
by Vermont, 75 by Massachusetts, 5 by Rhode Island, and 36 by Connecticut. 
The cost for each pupil, for board, washing, fuel, tuition, and the incidental ex- 
penses of the school-room, is $100 per annum. This Institution received a grant 
of 23,000 acres of land from Congress, out of which, by judicious management, a 
productive fund of over $221,000 has been realized, the income of which reduces 
the cost of tuition to pupils from all parts of the country. 


DELAWARE. 


EpucaTionaL Funps. The State has a permanent School Fund of $485,506, 
which yielded in 1854, the sum of $33,829—and which was increased by a tax 
levied on the several districts of $24,000. 


Free Scnoors. The system provides a free school within reach of every 
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family. The districts are laid off, numbered and incorporated. 236 of them are 
organized. Each district entitles itself to a portion of the fund by establishing a 
school, and contributing towafd its support not less than $25. But any district 
may lay a tax on itself of $800; or (by a special vote) may increase it to any 
sum deemed necessary for school purposes. Towns or populous districts may 
unite their resources and form schools of higher grades; the only condition is that 
they shall be free. The number of free schools in operation in the State was 
286; number of scholars, (in a white population of 71,169,) 10,230; receipts from 
achool fund and contributions, $57,738.95; expended for support of free schools, 
$49,469.30. 

Dear Mures anv Buinp. The State makes provision for the education of its 
indigent deaf mutes and blind children, at the Philadelphia Institutions, at a 
cost of $1,500. 

FLORIDA. 

Epvucartionat Funps. By acts of Congress 908,503 acres of land have been 
appropriated for common schools, and 46,080, for a University. By an act of 
the Legislature of 1849, the proceeds of the sales of the school lands, or sixteenth 
section, and five per centum of the net proceeds of other lands granted by Con- 
gtess for purposes of education, of all escheated property, and all salvages, shall 
constitute a School Fund for the support of common schools in the State. We 
have no information as to the present amount of this Fund, or of the Schools. 


GEORGIA. 

Epvoationat Funps. The State appropriated in 1788, one thousand acres of 
land to each county, and in 1817 $250,000, for free schools; and in 1792, one thou- 
sand pounds were appropriated for the endowment of an academy in each county, 
which was increased in 1817 by the further grant of $250,000. The former is 
designated as the free school fund, and the latter the academic fund. The Uni- 
versity of.Georgia was originally endowed in 1784, by a grant of 40,000 acres of 
land, not all of which became available. The University has realized about 
$130,000 out of the grant. 

Common Scnoors. The avails of the free School Fund ($23,000) are paid out 
to. teachers in each county in favor of certain scholars who are reported by the 
magistrates as. proper recipients of it on account of poverty. The number thus 
aided in 1854 was 20,000. 

Dear anp Dums. An Asylum for deaf mutes is located at Cave Springs, to 
which the State makes an annual appropriation of $8,000. 

Burp. An Institution for the Blind has been recently established. 

IOWA. 

EpucationaL Fuxps. Congress has appropriated 905,144 acres of land for 

common schools, and 46,080 acres for a University. The proceeds of the sale of 

»the former amounted in December, 1854, to nearly $1,000,000, and were loaned at 
10 per cent. interest. The sale of University lands amounted to $58,571, and will 
ultimately reach 200,000. 

Common ScHoots. The Constitution provides for the election of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the people; constitutes all grants of land by 
Congress for schools to be a perpetual fund for that purpose, and appropriates all 
exemptions from military duty, and all fines, to the support of schools and school 
libraries. The law also provides for three Normal Schools. 

For 1854, there were reported 2,353 organized school districts; in which were 
111,093 persons between the ages of 5 and 21; 1,520 district schools; 44,115 pupils 
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in schools; 961 male teachers, 772 female; wages per month, males, $19.61; 
females, $9.89; number of days school taught, 104,981; volumes in libraries, 576; 
number of school-houses, brick 98, stone 9, frame 897; cost of school-houses, 
$170,565; amount raised in districts by tax for school-houses, $30,224.07; contin- 
gencies, $3,624.51. 

Dear anp Dump. An Asylum was established at Iowa City in 1854; the 
State appropriates $5,000 a year for its support. There were 20 pupils in 1855. 

Burp. An Institution was opened in’1853, which numbered in 1864, 28 pupils. 
The State contributed $2,000 toward their support. 


ILLINOIS. 


EDUCATIONAL Funps. The amount of land granted by Congress for common 
schools is 650,817 acres, and for an University or higher Seminary, 24,040 acres. 
The Fund, realized out of these grants, was as follows in 1853. 


State School Fund , . ° . $951,504, yielding $56,888 
County Fund, : : : . 50,000, “ 5,000 
Township Fund, ° . 2,371,592, ? 237,159 


The State School Fund is made up of the avails of the public lands other than 
the 16th section] amounting to $463,490, and the surplus revenue of the United 
States, amounting to 335,592; the College Fund amounting to $92,682, and the 
Seminary Fund amounting to $59,738. 

Common Scnoots. In the seventy-nine counties that made returns for 1854, 
there were 4,125 organized districts. Amount of public money paid for teachers’ 
wages, $145,183.07; amount paid, besides public money, $157,915.01; whole 
amount expended for schools in these counties, $308,385.52. Number of schools, 
4,215; taught by males, 2,492; by females, 1,557; children taught, 186,371; aver- 
age length of schools is six months; average monthly wages of male teachers 
$25; of females $12. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, JACKSONVILLE. The edifice for this 
Institution was erected in 1852-53 at an expense of $40,000, sufficiently large to 
accommodate all the deaf mutes of the State. The’number of pupils during the 
term was 109, of whom 94 were from Illinois. The annual expenses of the Insti- 
tution are about $19,000. 

InsTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE Buinp. This Institution was 
opened in 1853, at an expense of $40.000. Instruction free to all the blind of the 
State. Annual expense is $5,000. Number of pupils, 30. 


INDIANA. 


EpucaTIoNnaL Funps. Congress has appropriated 650,317 acres of land to com- 
mon Schools, and 23,040 toa University. According to the report of the Super- 
intendent [W. C. Larrabee] for 1854, the funds at present available for school 
purposes are of. the following species and amounts: congressional township fund, 
$1,607,819.18; surplus revenue fund, $552,529.92; Saline fund, $61,270.05; bank 
tax fund, 56,769.04; total, $2,278,588.14. This amount is, or ought to be bearing 
interest at seven’ per cent., producing annually $159,501.17. Deducting from 
this the amount allowed, two and a half peg cent., to county auditors and 
treasurers for services, we have $143,551.06 to be annually distributed to the 
cities, towns, and townships of the State, in proportion to the number of children 
in each. The estimated whole ber of children in the State, between the 





ages of 5 and 21 years, is 414,034; thus affording only 35 cents to each child, and 
taxation is therefore indispensably necessary to accomplish anything in the cause 
of education. 

Unproductive School Funds. The most important part of the common school 
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fund determinable in amount, but unavailable at present for distribution, is that 
derived from the sinking fund, which was created by the 118th section of the act 
establishing the State Bank of Indiana. The total amount of school fund from 
this source will amount in 1857 to $1,560,400. . 


Prospective School Funds. The principal of these are—county seminary fund, 
about $100,000; unsold school lands, at least $50,000; and swamp lands, valued 
at $1,000,000. There are also several incidental sources of School Fund. 

The grand total of the entire School Fund may, therefore, be thus stated: pro- 
ductive, $2,278,588; unproductive, $1,560,400; prospective, $1,150,000—total, 
$4,988,988.” 


Commow Scnoors. By an act of 1855, a State Board of Education is estab- 
lished consisting of the Governor, Secretary of State, State Treasurer and Auditor, 
the Attorney General, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who meet 
annually for conference, discussion, and the determination of questions arising 
under the school law. The Superintendent is elected by the people for two 
years, and has the general oversight of the schools, and must spend at least one 
day a year in each county. The Board of Trustees of each township have the 
general custody and management of the school property and lands, a limited 
power to lay taxes for building school-houses, and the authority to employ 
teachers when the inhabitants do not designate them. They also each year 
enumerate the children in their township between the ages of 5 and 21. The 
inhabitants of each school-district elect for a year a school director, who takes 
care of the school-house, provides fuel, &c., and reports to the trustees. There 
is to be assessed each year the sum of ten cents on each $100 worth of property, 
and fifty cents on each poll, (except upon the property and polls of negroes and 
mulattoes, who have none of the benefits of this act,) for the use of common 
schools; and one quarter of a mill on each dollar and twenty-five cents on each 
poll (the poll tax to last but one year) for the purchase of township libraries, such 
libraries to be purchased under the direction of the State Board of Education. 

The number of townships in the State is 988; of corporate towns and cities, 95. 
The number of polls is 171,786. The number of children reported between 5 and 
21 years, 445,761; number of teachers reported,—males, 2,432, females 666; in 
all, 3,098. Teacher’s wages per month,—male, $23.01; female, $15.62. Number 
of schools reported 2,622; average length, in months, 2.54. A State teachers’ 
association was formed during the year. 690 school-libraries of 321 volumes each, 
were distributed throughout the State. The aggregate cost of these 221,490 vol- 
umes was $147,222, or an average of $213 for each library. 


ASYLUM FoR THE DEAF AND Dumps, INDIANAPOLIS, 1854. The Constitution 
provides that “institutions for the instruction of the deaf, dumb and blind, and 
for the treatment of the insane, shall be supported by law. Houses of Refuge for 
the reformation of juvenile offenders shall be established by the Assembly, and 
the county boards may provide farms as an asylum for those who have claims 
upon the sympathies and aid of society.” All the deaf and dumb of the 
State between the ages of ten and thirty are entitled to an education, without 
charge for board or tuition. The session is annual, and lasts ten months, from the 
15th of September to the 15th Puly. The course of instruction is for five years. 
Pupils in attendance November 1, 1854, 189; 89 males, 50 females. The whole 
number admitted since the opening of the Hospital in 1848 is 313; 199 males, 
114 females. Number discharged, 174; 110 males and 64 females. Of 168 the 
deafness was congenital. Of 20 the parents married within the degrees of con- 
sanguinity; 27 of the pupils have married deaf mutes; 5 those who can hear 
and speak. 299 were from Indiana. The entire receipts during the year were 
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$82,651.21. The expenses were $32,321.21. Balance, $380.00. The ordinary 
expenses of the Institution are $20,000. ‘ 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, InDIANAPOLIS. The boarding and tuition of 
pupils who are children of residents in the State are free. General applicants 
over 21 and under 8 years of age are not admitted. The whole number of pupils 
during the year was 77. 10 left during the year, leaving in the school November 
1, 1854, 67. It is estimated that there are 150 blind persons in the State needing 
the instruction of the school. The current expenses of the school for the year 
are about $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. 

EpucaTIONAL Funps. The school fund amounted in 1854 to $1,400,270.01; 
consisting of State bonds and bank stocks, besides an annual tax on property 
amounting to about $78,000. 


Common ScHoois. 108 counties and cities have made reports to the Superin- 
tendent for the year 1854. Number of children reported, 207,210; average number 
at school, 76,429. Money distributed during the year 1854, $146,047. Number 
of children in the State between the ages of 5 and 16 years, 227,123. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BuinpD, Louisvitte. This Institution was founded in 
1842. It has 38 pupils. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DumB, AT DANVILLE. This school was 


founded in 1822, and received a grant of a township of land from Congress. It 
is under the direction of Centre College. It has 87 pupils. 


LOUISIANA. 
EpUCcATIONAL Funps. The State has received 786,044 acres of land, for 


common-school purposes, and 46,080 for a higher seminary. The constitution 
provides that “free public schools shall be established throughout the State; the 
proceeds of lands granted for the purpose, and of lands escheated to the State, 
shall be held as a permanent fund, on which six per cent. interest shall be paid by 
the State for the support of these schools.” The yearly sum of $250,000 is 
appropriated for the support of the free schools of the State, and is derived from 
the levy of a tax of one mill on the dollar, and from the imposition of a poll-tax 
of $1 on each white male inhabitant of the State. The School Fund, January 1, 
1855, atnounted to $461,269.65. There is, besides, the Seminary Fund, which, at 
the same date, was $151,539.66. But these now are funds of account only, and 
consist merely of a debt of the State to the fund. The number of school districts 
in the State, January 1, 1855, was 681; number of schools in operation, an average 
of eight months in the year, in 38 parishes, 687, and the average tuition of each 
scholar, per annum, was $9; number of white children in the State, between 6 
and 16, 62,682; average attendance for the year, estimated 36,000; number of 
teachers in the State, about 1,000. The amount apportioned to the several par- 
ishes for the year was $250,524.56. The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Education contains no other statistics than these of any general use. The Gov- 
ernor in his message speaks of the “educational system ’’ as in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and as “ almost a failure.” 

Dear AND DumB AND Buiinp Asytum. This Institution is at Baton Rouge, 
and embraces both a “mute department” and a “ blind department.’ The bnild- 
ings for the latter were in process of erection at the date of the last report, Jan- 
uary 25, 1855. The mute departmentis inoperation. There have been 81 pupils 
in the Institution during the year, 15 females and 16 males; 29 were natives of 
Louisiana, and 2 of Kentucky. All the deaf and dumb of the State, between 
10 and 80 years of age, and all the blind between the ages of 8 and 25, are entitled 
to an education, free of charge for board or tuition, in this Institution. 





878 
; MAINE. . 

EpvcationAL Funps. The permanent School Fund is $125,281.01. The 
amount apportioned for the year 1854, was $55,860.53. The bank tax for the 
support of schools is one-half of one per cent. on their capital. The appor- 
tionment is made ratably among towns making returns. Towns are obliged 
by law to raise annually an amount of school money equal to 40 cents for each 
inhabitant. 

Common ScHoors. By the act of April 17, 1854, provision is made for the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Common Schools. His duty is “to devote 
his time to the improvement of common schools and the promotion of the general 
interests of education in the State.” He is to hold annually in each county a 
teachers’ convention, for one week at least, of which he has the charge, and he is 
to employ suitable instructors and teachers to assist him therein. To defray the 
expenses of these conventions $2,000 are appropriated annually. 

The latest statistics of the common schools are contained in the Report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education for 1852, as follows: Number of cities 7, of 
towns 372, and plantations 841; of districts 4,092, and parts of districts 275. 
Number of male teachers, 2,767; average monthly wages, $17.83; female teach- 
ers, 4,248; average weekly wages, $1.54. Average length of schools, 18 3-10th 
weeks. Number of schools .suspended by incompetency of teachers 1,595. 
School-houses—number of good houses, 1,595; poor do., 2,171; built during past 
year, 174, and cost, $67,683.46. Scholars—whole number 237,773; attending 
summer term—total 133,062, and average, 99,248; attending winter term—total, 
154,968, and average 118,746; mean average attendance both summer and winter 
terms, 108,997; ratio of mean average to whole number of scholars, 0.46. Amount 
of school money raised by tax per scholar, $1.20; whole amount of school money 
raised by tax, $284,704.74; minimum school tax required by law, 280,543.20; 
excess $56,554.44; amount apportioned from State School Fund, $34,701.81; mis- 
cellaneous funds, $13,378.19; amount expended for private schools $28,994.42. 
Ratio of school money raised by tax to valuation of 2 9-10th mills. 

Strate Rerorm Scnoot. This school is at Cape Elizabeth, and is under the 
Superintendence of Wm. R. Lincoln. The first boy was received November 14, 
1853; from that day to Nov. 13, 1854, 117 inmates were received and 4 were dis- 
charged. 27 were from Kennebec county; 30 from Cumberland; 28 from Penob- 
scot; 2 from Oxford; 1 each from Hancock and Waldo; 12 from York; 3 each 
from Washington and Franklin; 8 from Sagadahoc; and 2 from Somerset. 78 
were committed for larceny; 3 for breaking and entering with felonious intent; 
21 as common runaways; 4 for truancy; 3 for assault, and 5 for malicious mis- 
chief; 100 were Americans, and 17 foreigners; average age 13t years. Each boy 
is employed six hours of each day at some mechanical, agricultural, or domestie 
labor. The farm connected with the school contains 160 acres. 


MARYLAND. 

EpucaTionaL Funps. The State has a School Fund, arising out of advances 
made on account of the war of 1812, and repaid by Congress, together with the 
avails of a tax on the capital of every bank created by the Legislature. This 
Fund in 1854 amounted to about $160,000. The income is distributed to the sev- 
eral counties, and by the county commissioner is paid over in some cases to pri- 
mary Schools, and in others to one or more Academies. 

Common ScHoots. There is no uniform system of public schools; each county 
being left at liberty to adopt its own system, in consequence of which there is the 
most gross inequality of school privileges, and an entire absence of reliable 
returns as to the condition of such schools as areestablished. The public schools 
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of Baltimore are in a good condition. The City raises more money for their sup- 
port than all the rest of the State for the same object. 

The State provides for indigent deaf-mute and blind children in the Institution 
at Pennsylvania. There is a House of Refuge for young criminals, at Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

EpvucationaL Fonps. The School Fund amounted on the Ist of January, 
1855, to $1,602,957, yielding an income for distribution among the schools of 
$47,000. Any town to draw its proportion of this income must raise by tax on 
the property of the town for the support of the school a sum equal to $1.50 per 
each person between the ages of 6 and 15. 

Pustic ScHoois. Every town is obliged by law to maintain a sufficient num- 
ber of public schools to educate all the children of a proper school age. And 
towns having over three hundred families, must maintain a public High or Gram- 
mar School. The State provides for the support of four Normal Schools for the 
education of teachers for the district schools, and has established forty-eight 
scholarships in the Colleges of the State for the education of teachers in the high 
schools. The supervision of the public school system is entrusted to a Board of 
Education, which consists of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and eight 
members, one being appointed each year to serve for eight years. The Board 
appoints a Secretary, who has an assistant, and two agents to visit schools, lec- 
ture in the towns, and co-operate with committees and teachers in the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

The statistics of the public schools, normal schools, and academies for 1854 were 
as follows: the towns raise by taxation for the support of schools, $1,018,472.26. 
Aggregate expended for wages, fuel, and superintendence $1,140,182.68. Number 
of children in the State from 5 to 15 years old, 206,625. Number that attend 
school under 5 years, 16,098; over 15 years, 21,609. Number of public schools in 
the State, 4,163. Number of teachers in summer, males 374, females 4,172; in 
winter, males 1,840, females 2,891. Number of scholars in summer schools, 
186,628. Number in winter schools, 199,447. Average attendance in summer, 
141,226; in winter, 154,277. Ratio of attendance to whole number of children 
between 5 and 15, .72. Average length of the schools, 7 months and 16 days. 
Average wages per month, inclusive of board, paid to male teachers, $37.76. Do. 
to female teachers, $15.88. There are 66 incorporated academies in the State, with 
an average of 4,142 pupils, and an aggregate of $85,822.90 paid for tuition; also, 
674 unincorporated academies, private schools, &c., with 17,822 scholars, and an 
estimated aggregate of $244,290.72 paid for tuition. Amount expended on public 
and private schools, &c., exclusive of cost of repairing and erecting school edifices, 
$1,884,423.40. There were in 1850 local funds for the support of academies, &c., 
to the amount of about 350,000, yielding an income of about $20,006. The value 
of the public school-houses in the State in 1848 was $2,750,000, of which $2,200, 
000 had been expended since 1838. The four Normal Schools supported by the 
State, cost annually about $11,000; one is at Westfield, one at Framingham, one 
at Bridgewater, and one at Salem, for girls—averaging annually, in all, about 
260 pupils. 

Stats Rerorm Scuoon ror Bors, WesrsoroucH. This school was estab- 
lished in 1848, at an expense for land and buildings of $100,000, to which Theo- 
dore Lyman gave $50,000. Boys in the school, Dec. Ist, 1858, 385; received 
since, 889; discharged during the year, 215; remaining, November 80th, 1854, 
559. Of those committed, 3 were 6 years old, 9 were 7, 36 were 8, 67 were 9, 128 
were 10, 151 were 11, 179 were 12, 198 were 18, 236 were 14, and 268 were 15, 87 
were 16, 19 were 17 and over, and the ages of 8 were unknown. 454 were com- 
mitted for larceny, 566 for stubbornness, 57 as idle and disorderly, 81 for va- 
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grtancy, 27 for shopbreaking and stealing, 5 for assault, 18 as runaways, 56 for 
shopbreaking with intent to steal, 5 as common drunkards, 30 for malicious mis- 
chief, and 8 for burglary. 990 were committed during minority, 2 for 10 years, 1 
for 9 years, 7 for 8 years, 27 for 5 years,and the remainder for shorter periods. 
Of the whole number of inmates 1,098 were born in the United States, and 236 in 
foreign countries. Of the 1,098 born in this country, 758 are of American pa- 
rentage, and the rest of foreign. All the boys are employed during a portion of 
the day at some mechanical, agricultural, or domestic labor. They do the wash- 
ing, ironing, and cooking, and make and mend their own clothes. Each day, 4 
hours are devoted to school, 6 to labor, 8+ to sleep, and 5% to recreation and mis- 
cellaneous duties. 180 acres of land were originally purchased, and since that 
time an adjoining farm has been added. A new wing was added to the building 
in 1858. The-school can accommodate 550 inmates, and is now (1855) full. The 
expenses of the Institution for the year were $58,171.01; exceeding the means 
provided, $6,789.50. The estimated expense of keeping each boy per annum 
is $45. 

State Rerorm Scuoon rot Grris, Lancaster. A school for this purpose 
was established by the Legislature of 1855, in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the commissioners appointed for that purpose by the preceding Legislature. 
The government is vested in seven trustees, who are authorized to procure a site, 
and to erect the necessary buildings, atan expense not exceeding $40,300; that 
being the amount of the State appropriation ($20,000) and the private subscrip- 
tion ($20,300.) Girls over 7 and under 16 years of age, who have committed any 
offence, or are beggars or vagrants, may be sent thither, and in all cases they are 
to be committed until they are 18 years of age, unless sooner discharged or dis- 
posed of by being bound as apprentices. 

Scuoou ror IpioTic AND FEEBLE-MINDED YoutH, Boston. This school 
has been in operation since 1848, under the gratuitous and effective superintend- 
ence of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. To the close of 1854, 114 pupils had been admitted, 
and 41 remained in the Institution at that time. 30 are State beneficiaries. At 
first the State appropriated $2,500 yearly to support its beneficiaries, and latterly 
$5,000 a year. The Legislature at its last session appropriated $25,000 to pur- 
chase a site and erect a building for this school, upon condition that before July 
4th, 1855, the trustees should raise $5,000 for furnishing it with apparatus, &c. 
This condition has been complied with. From the very able and careful report 
of the commissioners of the State to ascertain the namber and condition of the 
insane and idiots in the State, prepared by Dr. Jarvis, it appears that there are in 
the State 1,087 idiots, of whom 640 are supported by friends, and 417 by the State; 
1,043 being natives, and 44 foreigners. There has been since 1848 a private 
establishment for the instruction of this class at Barre, in Worcester Co. It is 
now under the care of Dr. George Brown, and has some 10 pupils. 

Perkins’ InsTITUTION, AND New ENGLAND ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, AT 
Sourn Boston. From the Twenty-third Annual Report of the Trustees, there 
were 111 pupils in 1854. The annual expenses are borne by payments made by 
the States from which the pupils are sent, viz., $9,000 by Mass.; $2,408 by Maine; 
$1,119 by Conn.; $640 by Vt.; $450 by N. Hampshire, and $225 by private 
pupils, and the avails of a Fund of $32,825 belonging to the Institution. 

Dear anp Dums. The State provides for the education of all her indigent 
deaf and dumb children, at the American Asylum, at Hartford, at an expense of 
about $10,000 a year. 


(To be continued.) 





XVI. EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND STATISTICS. 





RUSSIA. 


Umiversitizs. The following particulars are from the last report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction in Russia. 


Tue University or St. Pererssure includes three faculties,” each divi- 
ded into two sections, viz., the faculty of history and philology, composed 
of the sections of universal and oriental literature; the faculty of physics 
and mathematics, comprising the sections of mathematics and natural 
sciences; the faculty of law, including the sections of jurisprudence and 
political economy. 

The university had during the year 1853, 70 officers and 383 students, 
In addition to the latter, 70 foreigners were also in attendance upon the 
lectures. 

The Library of the University¢ contains 25,322 works in 44,487 volumes, 
and that of the students -contains 1,701 volumes. 

Tue University or Moscow contains four faculties; one of history and 
philology, another of physics and mathematics, the third of law and the 
fourth of medicine. These four faculties embrace 123 professors and offi- 
cers and 975 students, in addition to 131 foreigners. The Library of the 
University contains 68,832 works in 106,096 volumes. 

Tue University or Kuarkorr has four faculties, corresponding to those 
of Moscow. The number of students in 1853, was 475, beside 18 foreign- 
ers; the number of professors and officers was 77. The Library contains 
29,541 woiks in 54,621 volumes. 

Tue University or Kasan, with the same arrangement of its faculties as 
at Kharkoff, had ia 1853, 92 officers and 370 students. The principal 
Library contains 52,487 volumes, and that of the students, 10,181 volumes. 


Tue University or St. Viapimir, at Kierr, is formed also of the four 
above-named faculties. It had in 1853, 97 professors and officers. There 
were 606 students in addition to 28 foreigners who were in attendance 
upon lectures. The Library of the university contains 91,881 volumes. 


Tue University or Dorpat is composed of five faculties, viz., of law, of 
theology, of history and philology, of physics and mathematics, and of 
medicine, There were in 1853, 71 professors and other officers, and 634 
students. The Library contains 87,496 volumes. 





* The faculty of medicine is not needed in this University, on account of the 
excellent Medico-Chirurgical Academy which exists in St. Petersburgh, on a sep~ 
arate foundation. 

+ This Library is quite distinct from the Imperial Public Library of St. Peters- 
burg, one of the largest collections of books in the world, numbering not far from 

a million of volumes. 
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Scnoots or Sprciat Instruction. The Government of Russia has done 
as much as any other in Europe, within the last half century, for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of schools of special training, where men from 
every quarter of the empire may be fitted by appropriate courses of instruc- 
tion, for practical yet scientific pursuits—as the improvement of agriculture, 
the protection and cultivation of forests, the development of mines and the 
perfection of manufactures. 


*€ In the first place, the military schools are cared for. In the old andnew 
capitals, of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and in two or three smaller places, 
immense academies for the training of officers are established and munifi- 
cently sustained. One such institution in St. Petersburg had, a short time 
since, more cadets than the whole number of officers in the United States’ 
army; while in the five-and-twenty military schools of the empire, there 
were, in 1854, more than eight thousand cadets, or three-fourths the num- 
_ ber of our regular troops, officers, privates, and musicians included. These 

schools are for different objects; one trains officers of the guard, another 
those of the line, and others are for the cavalry, the artillery, and the corps 
of engineers. In all between eight and nine hundred instructors are em- 
ployed, and their systems of instruction, pursued through several years, 
will compare most favorably with those of the military academies in any 
other country. Next to the schools of preparation for the army, are those 
of the navy. One of these, the Marine Corps of St. Petersburg, with its 
ninety officers and nearly six hundred pupils, is in every respect a first-class 
establishment; and among the other establishments, subordinate to the 
Ministry of the Marine, ten in number, with nearly four thousand pupils, 
are schools for training sailors for the merchant service, the customs, and 
other maritime occupations. 

Every one knows how rich are the mines of Russia, and with what suc- 


cess they are worked. It is not so well understood that since the time of 


Peter the Great, the government has made enormous appropriations to main- 
tain a corps of miners, who shall combine the most thorough scientific 
training with abundant practical experience. The high school of miners 
in St. Petersburg, with its thirty-six instructors and two hundred and fifty 
scholars, is supported by seventy-four lower mining schools in different 
parts of the empire, to which it furnishes instructors from its graduates, and 
from which, in turn, it derives well-fitted pupils. The course of instruction 
in the school at St. Petersburg occupies eight years, and is rendered exceed- 
ingly valuable by the attainments of its officers, the extent and completeness 
of its geological and mineralogical museums, its collection of mining appa- 
ratus, and its large modéls of coal, copper and gold mines, 

Russia is not less renowned as an agricultural than as a mining country, 
and the wisdom of the government is seen in providing as well for the 
improvement of its forests and fields, as for the skillful working of its beds 
of ore. A few miles from St. Petersburg, on a fine farm, provided with all 
the suitable buildings, well stocked with cattle and rich in museums, is the 
chief agricultural school. Two hundred and eighty students, chosen from 
all parts of the empire, here receive, at the expense of the Crown, such 
instruction as will make them most useful in the neighborhood of their own 
homes, to which they are finally sent back. Their studies continue for five 
years, although strictly confined to agriculture. For the training of forest- 
ers there is a totally different school, where the culture of trees, their pres- 
ervation and use, is taught as a practical science by nearly forty teachers 
to two hundred and fifty scholars. Near Moscow is another large agricul- 
tural academy, and in not less than eight other places of the empire, are 
model farms, almost every one of which is attended by more than one hun- 
dred pupils. Horticulture and the veterinary art are taught in entirely 
distinct establishments, their general principles only being inculcated in the 
institutions just referred to. 

But this is not all that Russia is doing to develop by educational applian- 
ces its various resources. It is still behindhand in its manufacturing indus- 
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try. Its high tariff and its splendid establishments supported by the crown 
for making porcelain, glass, tapestry and other articles of luxury, have not 
done all that is needed. Technological education has, therefore, been 
added to its system of special training, and in the Polytechnic Institute of 
St. Petersburg, under the care of twenty-five instructors, more than two 
hundred and sixty pupils are fitting themselves by the study of chemistry, 
mathematics, and the laws of design as applied to the arts, for various 
elevated industrial pursuits. Special schools of design in both the old and 
new capitals of the empire, are attended by nearly one thousand scholars. 

The construction of roads and bridges is taught in two schools to nearly 
five hundred pupils. Every form and dialect of the Oriental languages are 
taught in the Philological Institute by thirty-six teachers, to over two hun- 
dred pupils who are training themselves to be interpreters among the various 
nations which bound the eastern and southern portions of the empire. Even 
the Post-Office service has three schools located at St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Totolsk, and specially devoted to candidates for its employment. 

It is thus that Russia, a new power among the nations of the earth, a 
nation not composed, like our own, of emigrants from civilized lands and 
their direct descendants, but of men who are not yet freed from the title of 
barbarians, is seeking to improve its internal affairs, and to develop wisely 
its wonderful capacities. The variety of these special schools, manned by 
such large numbers of instructors, attended by so many thousands of pupils, 
endowed with rich museums, well filled libraries and admirable apparatus, 
giving instruction in the latest discoveries of science and in the principles of 
industrial art most approved in the establishments of every other nation, is 
fast tending to place Russia in the forward ranks of civilization.”—New 


York Tribune. 

Miuirary Scnoots. The London Times acknowledged not long ago, in 
an editorial article, that one great cause why the allies had been less suc- 
cessful than they hoped to be in the present war, was their ignorance of the 
extent and character of the Russian Institutions for military education. 
The officers trained in such establishments are not surpassed in preparation 
for the duties of their profession by those of any country. 

According to the Kalender for 1855, of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, the number of officers and cadets in the military schools of the 
empire was as follows, upon the Ist of January, 1854. 


St. Petersburg Military School District. 
Instructors. Pupils. 
Imperial Page Corps, - - - - 50 167 
School of Sub-Ensigns of the Guard and Junkers, - 35 253 
First Cadet Corps, - - - 67 603 
Second Cadet Corps, 76 603 
Pawloff Cadet Corps, 63 501 
Novogorod Cadet Corps, 16 391 
Grusinian Cadet Corps, (was not opened.) 
Finnish Cadet Corps, 20 131 
Alexandroff Cadet Corps, 25 361 
The Noble Regiment, - - - - 102 863 
Moscow Military School District. 

- 42 567 

44 

29 228 


First Moscow Cadet Corps, - - 
Second Moscow Cadet Corps, - 
Alexandrine Cadet Corps for Orphans, - 








Instructors.. Pupils. 
Orloff Cadet Corps, - - 22 383 
Alexandriff Cadet Corps in Tula, - il 104 
Michael Cadet Corps in Woronest, - 28 393 
Tamboff Cadet Corps, - . 7 105 
Kasan Cadet Corps, - - . - - (was not opened.) 
Department for those of under age in the 1st corps, 21 97 
Orenburg Cadet Corps, - - - 21 197 
Ssibirian Cadet Corps, - . - - 16 220 


Western Military School District. 


Polozk Cadet Corps, - - - - 21 377 
Petroff Cadet Corps in Poltawa, - 36 
Alexandroff Cadet Corps in Brest Litowskij, 19 
Wladimir Cadet Corps in Kieff, - 24 


Chief Engineer’s School, - 46 126 
Michael Artillery School, 38 150 


Total, 879 8,269 


BELGIUM. 


InpustriaL Scuoots, The “Journal of Industrial Progress,” (Dublin, 
February and March, 1855,) contains two articles, historical and statistical, 
on the state of Belgian Industry, and on Apprentices’ Workshops (for boys) 
and Apprentices’ Schools (for girls.) The following particulars are taken 
from that source. 

In East and West Flanders, in 1854, there were open 65 ateliers d’appren- 
tissage (making plain fancy fabrics in wool, cotton, linen and silk) of which 
60 were aided by the government; 64 of these workshops had 2,148 persons 
in apprenticeship, and had already trained 9,317 persons—total, 11,465. 
In 53 localities out of the 65, the rate of wages had been increased in con- 
sequence of the workshops. In many cases the wages of the trained work- 
men were double, in some even treble, and in most eases from thirty to fifty 
per cent. more than that of the untrained workmen before the establishment 
of the shops. 

Of Ecoles d’apprentissage for girls, (to be distinguished from the ateliers 
for boys,) there were 740 in Belgium in 1852, attended by about 45,000 
pupils, chiefly young girls. 363 of these were supported by private persons, 
the remainder by authorities in the church or commune. The making of 
lace, muslin, embroidery, knitting, fringe, gimp, gloves, &c., is encouraged 
in these schools. Attendance of two hours daily in the classes for two 
years, is sufficient to enable the pupil to learn to read, write and calculate, 
and to acquire a knowledge of French as well as Flemish, 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


APPROPRIATIONS For EpucaTIon, SCIENCE AND ART, IN 1855-56. An anal- 
ysis of the appropriations for Public Education in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of that for the Department of Science and Art, for 1855, will suggest 
some objects worthy of the attention of statesmen and educators on this 
side of the Atlantic. The annual appropriations by the British Govern- 
ment for these objects, for the year ending 3lst March, 1856, amounted to 
£816,323, or over $4,000,000. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The grant of £381,921 for Public Education in Great Britain, exclusive 
of Ireland, is distributed in the following manner. 


1. In aid for building, enlarging and furnishing School-houses, £70,000 
2. purchase of Books, Maps, - os ae . 4,000 
. Stipends of Pupil Teachers, 145,000 
Capitation Grants, - - - - - 12,000 
Augmentation of Salaries of Teachers—Principals, 47,000 
= or = Assistants, 4,500 
34 Training or Normal Schools, - - 54,050 
Retiring Pensions for incapacitated Teachers, 1,000 

Salaries and other expenses of Committee of Council 
on Education, - . - - - 11,431 
10. 41 Inspectors of Schools—Salaries and Travel, 31,940 


The grant of £79,364 to the Board of Trade in aid of its Department of 
Science and Art, was distributed as follows: 


1. General Management—Salary of Secretary, &c., - £2,767 
2. Central Institutions—London, - - - 30,000 
Industrial Museum—Scotland, 1,763 

Museum of Irish Industry, - 4,707 

Royal Dublin Society, - 6,000 

Royal Irish Academy, - 300 

. Aid to Schools by means of Examples, Diagrams, &c., 4,500 
laries to Masters, &c., 12,000 

. Normal Lace School, an - . - 500 
. Prizes, &c., - 7 . 2,400 
. Inspection—Salaries, - 2,100 
Travel, &c., - - 2,000 

. Geological Survey of the Kingdom, 6,100 
. Meteorological Observations at Sea, - - - 6,100 


We shall have occasion to speak of the results of these and other appro- 
priations for Educational purposes in Great Britain, in noticing the pub- 
lished reports of the several bodies entrusted with the expenditure. 








386 GREAT BRITAIN. 


University ror Legat Epvcarion, to meet the demands for a more 
thorough and systematic education for the Bar. 

In 1853, a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
arrangements of the Inns of Court and Chancery for promoting the study 
of the law and jurisprudence. The commissioners were Sir William Wood, 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, Sir 
T. E. Perry, Mr. Lefevre, Mr, Keating, Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Lavie. 
Their report has just been published. It contains the result of their inqui- 
ries into the property of the several Inns of Court—into the method of con- 
ducting legal education in the principal States of Europe and America, and 
as to the improvements which may be made in the English system. 


* The commissioners, in concluding their report, recommend that the 
Inns of Court should be united in a university, but still preserving their 
independence respectively as distinct societies with respect to their property 
and internal arrangement, and that such university might not only regulate 
the examinations, but might likewise confer degrees inlaw. It is observed 
that such degrees might be of considerable professional value, that early 
opportunities of practice are of great value to the barrister in stimulating 
his industry and in the timely development of his talents. Such opportu- 
nities might more frequently arise if the solicitor had any such grounds to 
justify his selection of a young barrister as might be afforded by degrees or 
other distinctions granted to students in respect of their examinations ; and 
that country gentlemen, also, who are not desirous of practicing as barris- 
ters, might nevertheless be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
legal study afforded by such an university. The commissioners deem it 
advisable that there should be established a preliminary examination for 
admission to the Inns of Court of persons who have not taken a university 
degree, and that there should be examinations the passing of which should 
be requisite for the call to the bar, and that the four Inns of Court should 
be united in one university for the purpose of these examinations and of 
conferring degrees, and they then propose the following heads of a scheme 
for that purpose: 

1. That a university be constituted with a power of conferring degrees in 
law, of which the constituent members shall be the chancellor, barristers- 
at-law, and masters of laws. 

2. The chancellor of the university to be elected for life, the electors being 
all barristers (including serjeants) and masters of laws. 

3. That a senate, consisting of thirty-two members, shall be elected in 
manner following, viz., eight members shall be elected by each Inn of 
Court, five of them being Benchers of the inn, and elected by the Benchers ; 
and three of them being barristers (including serjeants) of any inn, but 
elected by the barristers (exclusive of the chers) of the inn to which 


they belong. 
4. That one-fourth of the senate shall retire annually, but the retiring 


members to be re-eligible, 

5. That a vice-chancellor shall be elected by the senate from their own 
body, and upon his ceasing to be a member, a fresh election shall take 
place. The vice-chancellor shall preside at the meetings of the senate with 
the privilege of a casting vote. (The details as to convening meetings, a 
quorum, and the like, will be provided for in any charter or act of incorpo- 
ration. 

6. That the senate and vice-chancellor shall not receive any emolument, 
but shall have power to appoint a treasurer, a secretary or registrar, and 
other proper officers, 

7. That the existing arrangements for the payment of the readeis of the 
Inns of Court be continued, and that the senate shall from time to time 
direct the payment of such fees as they shall think fit by the students 
toward the expenses of the university, and shall transmit tables of such fees 
to the Inns of Court. And any further funds that may be requisite shall be 
provided by the Inns of Court. 
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2 8. That the meetings of the senate be in the hall of one of the Inns of 
ourt, 

9. That the government of the university be the chancellor and Senate, 

10. That there shall be,— 

(1.) A preliminary examination of candidates for admission as students 
at the Inns of Court. 

(2.) An examination in law of students desirous of being called to the 
bar or taking a degree of master in laws. That there shall be two of each 
of such examinations respectively held every year, the one shortly before 
Michaelmas Term, and the other shortly before Easter Term. 

11. That no person shall be examined for admission as a student at an 
Inn of Court unless he shall produce his conditional admission by the inn, 
subject only to his passing such examination. 

12. To pass such preliminary examination such persons must possess a 
competent knowledge of English history and Latin. 

13. No person shall be admitted as a student into any Inn of Court unless 
he shall have passed the preliminary examination, or have obtained the 
degree of a Bachelor of Arts, or Inceptor or Bachelor in Law at some uni- 
versity within the British dominions. 

14, The subjects for the examination of students desirous of being called 
to the bar or of taking a degree in laws shall be divided into two branches, 
consisting of the following subjects : 

First branch—(a.) Constitutional law and legal history. (6.) Jurispru- 
dence, (c.) The Roman law. 

Second branch—(a.) Common law. (b.) Equity. (c.) The law of real 
property. 

15. That no person shall be called to the bar unless he shall receive a 
certificate from the senate of having passed a satisfactory examination in at 
least one subject in each of the above branches. 

16. That students may present themselves as candidates for honors at the 
examination in such branches, and, if they shall be deemed by the exam- 
iners to have passed a creditable examination in all the subjects of either 
branch, they shall be entitled to a certificate of honor, in respect of such 
examination ; and, if they shall have passed a like examination in all the 
subjects of both branches, they shall be entitled to the degree of master of 
laws. The senate to make regulations in respect of the classification of the 
students for honors. 

17. That at each examination a studentship of fifty guineas per annum, 
to be held for four years, be awarded to the master in laws who shall have 
passed the best examination. 

18, That all persons desirous of being called to the bar, and all candi- 
dates for honors, other than candidates for the studentship, may, as they 
think fit, pass their examination in each branch either at the same time or 
at separate times; but the candidates for the studentship must be examined 
in both branches at the same time. 

19. That the examiners be appointed by the senate. 

20. That readers be appointed, as at present, by the Inns of Court, the 
senate appointing the fifth reader, now appointed by the Council of Legal 
Education, with power for each Bench (if it think fit,) subject to the appro- 
bation of the senate, or for the senate, on the joint application of all the 
Benches of all the inns, to appoint additional readers. 

21. The Inns of Courts not to be compelled to call to the bar those who 
have passed an examination, but to retain their present powers with refer- 
ence to the calling of students to the bar, and the dis-barring of persons 
after their call, subject to the appeal to the judges.” 


“The commissioners would venture to suggest, in conclusion, that the 
several universities of the realm would, in their judgment, co-operate more 
effectually in advancing legal education by a sound and liberal training for 
the students intending afterward to enter upon the profession of the law—a 
training limited in respect to that study to general principles—than by 
increasing the amount of special instruction which the Inns of Court should 
properly supply.” 
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Tas Mriand Instirure at Binminenam. A new Scientifie School has 
_ Just been established in Birmingham. The corner-stone of the building 
was laid by his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, on the 22d November, 1855, 
in the presence of a large concourse of the workingmen of that great manu- 
facturing district, and of literary and scientific men from all parts of Eng- 
land. The character of the Institute and the proceedings justify a more 


extended notice. 

Lord Calthorpe, the President of the Institute, in his address in behalf of 
the Council, to Prince Albert, remarked that the enterprise was one of the 
results of the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, which had shown that to 
meet the sharp competition of French and other continental workshops in 
the markets of the world, the English manufacturer and workman must 
have a higher scientific and artistic training than was provided in existing 
institutions of education. 

**In the design of the Birmingham and Midland Instityte, the general 
features of a Literary and Scientific Institution are combined with those of 
a school of industrial science. 

In the former department provision will be made for libraries, reading- 
rooms, museums of geology, mineralogy, and natural history, for collections 
of fine art manufactures, machinery, and mining records, and for lectures 
and discussions on literary and scientific subjects. 

The industrial department, which has received the approval and assist- 
ance of the Board of Trade department of science and art, has been already 
opened with considerable success; it provides systematic lectures and class 
instruction in mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and other branches of 
science which are specially applicable to the manufacturing and mining 
operations of the district. 

It is also intended to provide in the same building improved accommoda- 
tion for the Government School of Ornamental Art, which has long been 
established in Birmingham with the happiest success. 

Such are the general features of an institution destined, as we hope, to 
advance not only the material, but also the moral welfare of this great com- 
munity, by uniting men of all ranks and of divers opinions in the promotion 
of studies which add dignity to daily labor, enlarge the faculties, refine the 
tastes, and fill the heart with nobler conceptions of man’s destiny, and of 
God’s all-wise, all-bounteous love. 

On this commanding site, liberally given for the purpose by the munici- 
pal corporation of the borough, a building is to be erected in which litera- 
ture, science and art, may be worthily enshrined under one roof.” 


In a speech after the corner-stone was ‘‘ well and truly fixed,” Prince 
Albert uttered some truths which American manufacturers and working- 
men will do well to heed. 


** Without a knowledge of the laws of nature which are set in operation 
in every workshop, we are condemned to one of three states: Either we 
merely go on to do things just as our fathers did, and for no better reason 
than because they did them so; or, trusting to some personal authority, we 
adopt at random the recommendation of some specific, in a speculative 
hope that it may answer; or, lastly—and this is the most favorable case— 
we ourselves improve upon certain processes; but this can only be the re- 
sult of an experience hardly earned and dearly bought, and which, after 
all, can only embrace a comparatively short space of time, and a small 
number of experiments. From none of these causes can we hope for much 
progress; for the mind, however ingenious, has no materials to work with, 
and remains in’ presence of phenomena, the causes of which are hidden 
from it. But these laws of nature—these Divine laws—are capable of being 
discovered and understood, and of being taught, and made our own. This 
is the task of science; and, while science discovers and teaches these laws, 


art teaches their application. 
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Far be it from me to undervalue the creative power of genius, or to treat 
shrewd common sense as worthless without knowlédge. - But nobody will 
tell me that the same genius would not take an incomparably higher flight 
if supplied with all the means which knowledge can impart; or that com- 
mon sense does not become, in fact, only truly powerful when in possession 
of the materials upon which judgment is to be exercised. The study of the 
laws by which the Almighty governs the universe is therefore our bounden 
duty. Of these laws our great academies and seats of education have, 
‘rather arbitrarily, selected only two spheres or groups (as I may call them,) 
as essential parts of our national education—the laws which regulate quan- 
tities and proportions, which form the subject of mathematics, and the laws 
regulating the expression of our thoughts through the medium of language— 
that is to say grammar, which finds its purest expression in the classical 
languages. These laws are most important branches of knowledge; their 
study trains and elevates the mind. But they are not the only ones; there 
are others which we can not disregard, which we can not do without. There 
are, for instance, the laws governing the -human mind and its relation to 
the Divine Spirit—the subjects of logic and metaphysics. There are those 
which govern our bodily nature and its connection with the soul—the sub- 
ject of physiology and psychology. Those which govern human society and 
the relations between man and man—the subjects of politics, jurisprudence 
and political economy, and many others. While of the laws just mentioned 
some have been recognized as essentials of education in different institu- 
tions, and some will, in the course of time, more fully assert their right to 
recognition, the laws regulating matter and form are those which will con- 
stitute the chief object of your pursuits, and as the principle of subdivision 
of labor is the one most congenial to our age, I would advise you to keep to 
this speciality, and to follow with undivided attention chiefly the sciences 
of mechanic, physics and chemistry, and the fine arts in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture. You will thus have conferred an inestimable boon 
upon your country, and in a short time have the satisfaction of witnessing 


the beneficial results upon our national powers of production. Other parts 
of the country will, I doubt not, emulate your example, and I live in hopes 
that all these institutions will some day find a central point of union, and 
thus complete their national organization.” 


The Workina-meEn’s CoLiece, in Red Lion Square, London, was opened 
in November, 1854, with 140 pupils, distributed through classes in Arith- 
metic, Algebra, English Grammar, Geography, History, Drawing, Geom- 
etry, Mechanics, Astronomy, Practical Jurisprudence and in the French and 
Latin Languages. There was besides an Evening Adult School to prepare 
pupils for the College in reading, writing and arithmetic. The instruction 
in the College is given by a number of gentlemen of the highest literary rep- 
utation, among whom we see the names of Rev. F. D. Maurice, D. D., late 
Professor in King’s College, Mr. Westlake, Mr. Neale, Mr. Ludlow, and Mr. 
Ruskin and others, whose reputation give character to the enterprise. The 
College is designed for adults actually engaged in business, not for chil- 
dren, or boys who are merely preparing themselves for business. It has 
been arranged that ultimately the members shall be divided into five classes. 
The first will consist of the general body of Matriculated Students; the sec- 
ond, of Students who obtain a certificate of competency in some one branch 
of study after they have attended the College for four terms; the third, of 
Associated Students, who shall prove that they have a competent knowl- 
edge in the principal subjects of our teaching, no effort being made to elicit 
their opinions, but a reasonable knowledge of Scripture History, of English 
History, of the principles of English Grammar, and of either Geometry or 
Algebra, being considered indispensable. The fourth class will consist of 
Fellows, that is, of persons chosen out of the Associates, who shall be con- 
sidered morally and intellectually capable of assisting in the education of 
the Students. The fifth class will contain the Council, which it is proposed 
should be recruited from the Fellows, These arrangements may admit of 
modifications ; but they are the basis of a scheme which we trust will give 
solidity and unity to our society, 

Vou. I., No. 3.—26 A, 
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IRELAND. 

The sum 6f £215,200 granted to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, was distributed to the following objects: the bare enumera- 
tion of the amount and object shows the magnitude which the system has 
attained from the first grant of £4,328 in 1831, in aid of 789 elementary 
schools. 

1. Normal Establishment at Dublin for training Male and Female 

Teachers, viz., 

For 2 Professors and 2 Assistants, on the art of Teaching, &c., £1,440 
For Board and Travel of Teachers under training—Males, 5,000 
For “ se os o 1,250 
For Central Model School Department—Male School, 823 
Female School, 465 
Infant School, 325 
For West Dublin Model School, - - - - 585 
For Glasnevin Model Literary and Industrial School at Glasnevin, 285 

The Albert Agricultural Training Establishment and Model 
Farm at Glasnevin, for 90 Agricultural pupils, 4,925 
. The Glasnevin Model Garden, including Conservatory, 2,000 
. Nineteen Model Agricultural Schools, &c., - - - 8,700 
. In aid of building and furnishing ordinary School-houses, 5,000 
«< « District Model Schools, - 7 : 18,540 
. Salaries of Teachers in National Schools, - - 117,938 
. Premiums in encouragement of neatness and cleanliness, - 1,000 
. Gratuities to aged and infirm Teachers, - - 2,000 

- Inspection Department—6 Head Inspectors, at £400, 
10 First Class Assistants, at £325, 
40 Second Class es at £280, 19,900 
6 Sub-Inspectors at £200 and ex- 
penses, - - 

11. Book Department, - - - 10,250 
12. Official Establishment at Dublin, . - - 13,000 


~ 
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Tue Enpowep Scnoot Commission. A Commission appointed by Par- 
liament has been for some time engaged in inquiring into the management 
and condition of endowments for educational purposes in Ireland. The 
inquiry already embraces fifteen hundred endowments, from which it 
appears that vast funds are either locked up, or diverted from their original 
channels, or so administered as to be tseless for the education of the com- 
munity at large. In some instances the land bestowed for the support of 
the school, has been converted into private property; and in others, the 
income passes through so many hands, that it is absorbed before it reaches 
the object for which it was given. The inquiry thus far shows that there is 
a disposable annual income of near $500,000; a sum sufficient to support 
a scheme of secondary education for each county, supplementary to the 
national and other elementary schools, and preparatory to the higher insti- 
tutions. The commission is now engaged in looking into the facilities of 
education enjoyed in each county, with a view of recommending a plan for 
the better use of the income of these endowments. 
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-EpucationaL Rerorm. The spirit of reform is at work in reference to 
the Parochial Schools and the Universities. It is found that while the 
population has increased, the facilities of instruction, both in the lower and 
higher schools, have not been augmented, or their efficiency increased. For 
the reorganization of the Parochial Schools, three bills were introduced 
into the last session of Parliament, all of which were lost mainly on account 
of the difficulty of adjusting the religious question, which is one main ob- 
jection to the administration of the system as itis. For the extension of 
the Universities, an Association has been formed, which has presented a 
memorial to Government, asking for aid by a grant of public money for the 
more liberal endowment of such existing Chairs as are at present inade- 
quately provided for, and for the endowment cf such additional Chairs as 
may be requisite; First, to render the Scotch Universities centers, around 
which a learned class may form itself; and Secondly, to place them, as 
educational] establishments, on something like a footing of equality with the 
Universities of other countries, where the professorial system prevails. 
The following table exhibits the 

SALARIES OF PROFESSORS AT SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
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THE DICK BEQUEST. 


Tue Dicx Bequest consists of a Fund of £118,787, the income of which, 
amounting to about £20,000, since 1835, has been distributed annually ‘* to 
encourage active schoolmasters, and gradually elevate the literary char- 
acter of the parochial schoolmasters and schools” in the counties of Elgin 
and Moray, and the neighboring counties of Banff and Aberdeen. The 
founder of this munificent bequest was James Dick, Esq., of Finsbury 
Square, London. He was born of poor and respectable parents, in the 
burgh of Forres, Morayshire, Scotland, upon the 14th of November, 1743. 
He received a good elementary education in the parochial school of his 
native town, ard at the age of nineteen went to the West Indies, and en- 
tered a mercantile house at Kingston, Jamaica, where his talents and 
industry soon gained for him a share in his employer’s business, After 
twenty years he returned to England with a considerable fortune, to which 
by persevering habits and judicious speculation, he afterward made large 
additions. Mr. Dick was married and had a son and daughter. After the 
death of his wife and son, he made a will, in which, after making liberal 
provision ($150,000) for his daughter and her children, and providing a 
fund of £1,000 for the annual distribution of coal among the indigent poor 
of his native town, he bequeathed the bulk of his estate to the maintenance 
and assistance of the ** County Parochial Schoolmasters” of the district of 
Scotland in which he was born. He died on the 24th May, 1828. By a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, the administration of the bequest was vested 
in “the Keeper and Deputy Keeper of the Signet, the Treasurer of the Soci- 
ety of Writers of the Signet, and eight Commissioners chosen by and from 
among the Commissioners of the Signet;” and in 1835, the first distribu- 
tion of the income of the property, which had accumulated to the capital 
sum of £118,787, took place. The history of the aims and operations of 
the Trustees, for twenty years, the results of this noble benefaction in behalf 
of “‘a neglected though useful class of men,” both to the teachers and 
schools of that section of Scotland, has been set forth in two highly interest- 
ing and instructive reports—the first published in 1843, at the end of ten 
years, and the second at the close of twenty years of their administration 
These reports, making two volumes, one of 424 pages and the other of 478 
pages, were drawn up by Prof. Allen Menzies, the Secretary of the Trustees, 
and are valuable contributions to the educational literature of the English 
language. From these reports we propose hereafter to present a brief view 
of the manner in which the Trustees have discharged their duty, and to 
gather a few of the practical lesson# as to the administration of educational 
funds,* both on a large and a small scale, which their experience suggests. 

The view upon which the trustees proceeded, was to adopt a system 
which should affect the school beneficially in all its relations,—that the 





* If the School Fund of Connecticut could have been administered on the prin 
ciples recognized and followed by the Trustees of the Dick Bequest, so as to have 
quickened the zeal of parents, the diligence of teachers, the liberality of the public 
and the punctual attendance of children at school, it would have proved an 
unmixed blessing. 





principle of division, while conveying Mr. Dick’s bounty to the deserving 
teacher, should be such as to advance at the same time the reciprocal claim 
of the bequest to have the school elevated and improved, and to make this 
claim be felt not only by the schoolmaster, but by every one connected with 
the school, and interested in its well-being and progress,—that the attention 
of all should be directed each to his duty in connection with the school, and 
that those who had the power to supply any deficiency, should be induced 
to make an exertion for that purpose. 

Thus the bequest would not descend upon the parish as it were by an 
irresistible fatality, without regard to consequent good or evil, but would be 
looked upon as a thing to be striven for, not for the good of the receiver 
alone, but for the benefit of all interested in the school, and to obtain which 
all might more or less contribute by their efforts,—the electors by the choice 
’ of a well-qualified teacher,—the teacher by diligence and advancement in 
learning and skill,—the heritors by giving ample endowment,—the minister 
by his superintendence and the influence of his counsel with teacher and 
parents,—the people at large by securing regular attendance, enlarging their 
children’s field of study, and seconding by their authority at home the teach- 
er’s efforts for their improvement, and the presbytery by a wholesome and 
elevating influence brought to bear upon all parties and subjects, and espe- 
cially upon the vital matter of the religious training of the pupils. 


Tue Canapa System oF Pustic Scuoois HELD up as A Mopet ror Scor- 
LAND BY THE Ear or Exrern. Ata public meeting in Glasgow, on the 4th 
of January, on the occasion of the freedom of the city being presented to 
him inconsideration of his public services as Governor General of Canada, 
Lord Elgin thus refers to the system of public education in that province. 


*‘ I need not say to you that there is no subject upon which the people of 
the United States are more proud than they are in reference to their system 
of national education, and they certainly have very good reason to be so, 
because, while we are in this country proclaiming vociferously our zeal for 
popular education, and proving our sincerity by uniting to overwhelm every 
specific plan that is produced, there is actually in that country in operation 
a system that is elevating the intellectual standard of that people to an ele- 
vation never before attained by any community, At the last meeting of the 
American Education Association, a paper was read, representing the system 
of education in Canada as equal to that in Massachusetts or New York, and 
the President recommended the system adopted at Toronto, Canada West. 
I do not think it undesirable that the population of Scotland should know, 
that there is a country not two weeks sailing from Glasgow, possessing a 
fertile soil and a genial climate—possessing a population very much 
resembling what you find in any Scottish county, sharing our views and 
sentiments on all questions, moral, social, political, and, above all, religious, 
with the means of attaining elementary education, free of cost, and on con- 
ditions that can do giolence to no principle, on conditions attainable by 
every child in the community, and where every child of talent and industry 
may go to the higher school, where a superior education is given on the 
same terms, and from the superior school to the University. Now if any 
lady or gentleman in this room wants to put the question, if we can get all 
these advantages by going to Canada, why wecan not get them without 
going to Canada, I implore that they will not expect me to answer it.” 
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An Account or Pustic Instruction 1n America. La Revue de [ Instruc- 
tion Publique, the semi-official educational journal of Paris, has been pub- 
lishing for several months a series of papers on Popular’ Education in 
America. Their author, M. Le Koy, professor in the University of Liege, 
translated some time ago a portion of Dr. Wimmer’s excellent work on the 
Church and the School in this country, and has otherwise qualified himself 
for a discussion of our systems of instruction. 

The following paragraphs translated from his seventh article, give an 
interesting comparison between the state of things upon different sides of 
the ocean. 


* Public instruction is in our day more of a national business in North 
America, than in any other country of the world. Not only are legislators 
well disposed toward existing institutions, but if a new idea is thrown out 
in the columns of a journal, if a novel method has been tried in this place 
or that, if a system of administration, without precedent, has been the 
object of fortunate experiment, the most eminent men in legislative assem- 
blies and in the country receive that idea, take cognizance of that method, 
study the mechanism of that system, and inquire seriously if they can not 
find therein some new means of accelerating progress. 

The improvement of schools is, so to speak, the fixed idea, the constant 
pre-occupation of statesmen in America. 

Among most European nations we find that public instruction is directed, 
inspected, administered by special functionaries to whom belongs the initia- 
tive in pedagogical matters. There is confidence in their decision, or if 
there is dissatisfaction it is from a political point of view, as to who in 
church or state shall direct or inspect theschool. Inquiry has less reference 
to the pupils than to the dominant influence of this or that power. 

But in America, where the schools are not governmental but national, 
the question of education isa popular question, School inspectors are men 
engaged in active life, in public business, and thus the atmosphere which 
is breathed in the classes is not sensibly different from that without. The 
motto, ‘Give me the education of a generation, and I will transform the 
world,’ is understood in all its extent by every American citizen. The wis- 
dom of that nation declares that the prosperity by which it awakens the 
envy of the world, is due in a great measure to the diffusion of light among 
the masses. The incessant activity, the spirit of enterprise, which distin- 
guish the Americans, would grow weak from the moment when public 
instruction should cease to be offered equally to all without exception, or 
should become stationary. The Americans have started at full steam upon 
a course where they can not stop a single instant; their power, their future 
depend upon this; the least success in a trial of obscuration (obscwrantisme) 
would dismember that society, the condition of whose existence is move- 
ment itself. While we are living upon tradition, the Americans are inces- 
santly looking toward the future. While we are discussing systems they 
are making experiments and profiting by our own. 

This is why school matters are every body’s business; why every year 
in all public meetings, the problem of increasing the national strength by 
instruction is continually taken up; this is why the popular representatives 
and not merely official functionaries, are informed ufon educatioual ques- 
tions and are charged with their solution.” 


Scnoor ror Girts at Paris. The following description of a Boarding 
School (Pension) for Girls in Paris, is extracted from a letter of a corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, who was for several years a teacher in 
the Public High School at Hartford, Conn. 


“‘ The pupils rise at six in the morning and retire at nine. They sleep in 





large dormitories with their teachers and surveillantes. The beds are single, 
on iron bedsteads, ranged in rows along the rooms. One wonders how the 
occupants can be so ruddy and well when air is so feared in their sleeping- 
apartments, and so little water furnished in their dressing-rooms. But 
entire warm baths are frequent in the establishment, and the class-rooms 
and gardens offer more fresh air during the day than our school-girls are 
accustomed to enjoy. 

The refectory .is a bare, uncomely room, on the rez-de-chaussée, with 
brick floor, wood benches and oil-cloth covered tables. The fare is good, 
abundant and most healthful. At eight in the morning, after each class has 
had its prayers, and some have been to mass, all come in flocks to breakfast. 
Each mistress stands at the head of her table and says grace, meantime 
crossing herself twice, while the pupils do the same. Smal white earthen 
bowls with bread are placed before each, and a choice of hot or cold milk 
is offered. Tea, coffee, chocolate and soup are prepared for those who need 
them, or have made a special arrangement for either. At noon the second 
breakfast is served, which is almost like a dinner, and at three, baskets of 
dry bread are handed about during recreation. At five the pupils dine. 
The lady of the house and her superior teacher serve both the dinner and 
second déjeuner, while servants hand the plates of rations to the various 
tables. The cook is incited to excellence by her mistress’s constant inspec- 
tion of her productions, and on the other hand, the girls are restrained from 
grumblings by the same presence. 

Contrary to the custom with us in similar schools, the head of the Insti- 
tution, her family and parlor boarders, take their meals apart from the 
scholars. Thus the privacy of domestic life is preserved, and the table kept 
open to any friends ; thus the elegancies and comforts which a large estab- 
lishment precludes can be gathered into the smaller circle of a private 
family. 

The system of French female education is very different from that in our 
own country. Here the dead languages are left to blue stockings. Simple 
arithmetic is the extent of mathematics acquired; but history, literature, 
style, composition, reading and declamation, are much more studied than 
in our schools. The best professor of geography and history which Paris 
affords, spends three hours a day three times a week in the various classes. 
Monsieur P. is just the opposite of what his name would indicate. He is a 
tall man, bearing a high head replete with the profoundest erudition. He 
was instructor to the Queen of Spain, and wears her decoration on his 
breast. His lectures are mostly written down by the pupils and committed 
to memory for future examinations, 

The Professor of Rhetoric renders his lessons also most useful and inter- 
esting. He is a man of high rank among French savans, yet he is proud to 
be a teacher of youth. He is not only master of eloquence and style, but a 
distinguished writer on botany and medical science—a kind of universal 
and most agreeable genius. Hecomes but once a week for two hours. He 
reads the girls’ compositions aloud—commends their excellencies and criti- 
cises severely their faults. He listens to their repetitions of Boileau’s ‘*Art 
Poetique” and their repeated readings of some chosen bitof poetry or prose, 
previously studied and read aloud under the direction of the superior mis- 
tress, The History of Literature and the lives of great men are copied from 
his manuscripts and committed to memory word for word for future concours. 
His lectures take the form of conversation, interspersed with the choicest 
quotations and the nicest criticisms. "When time permits he recites extracts 
from the great poets, or reads a popular play or witty story. Morality, 
thought and style are sought in all. His memory is a great store-house of 
all he has ever known. Nothing has been forgotten either of originals or 
translations. Homer, Virgil, Dante and Racine, flow with equal harmony 

from his lips. The age of Louis XIV., and, par excellence, the writings of 
Madame de Sévigné, are his favored loves in modern literature. | 

French girls read perhaps less than ours, yet far surpass them in acquaint- 
ance with native authors. They excel us, too, in a discriminating use of 
words and in a delicate appreciation of their value. With them style in 
expression is of parallel importance with distinction and grace in manners. 
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The great models, such as the letters of Madame de Sévigné, the plays of 
Corneille and Racine, the orations of Bossuet, and the fables of Lafontaine, 
are most familiar to their lips. oe 

Beside the superior instruction given here in Ethics and Belles Lettres, 
there is another department of education, which, I fear, your Protestant 
prejudices will deny as really existing. It may be styled the Professorship 
of Religion. The religious teacher is as punctual as the masters of music , 
and drawing. Though we complain that the Catholics refuse the Bible to 
the people, I do not believe there is any school in the United States where 
so much of it is learned as here. It is true that the Old Testament is refu- 
sed to children—yet its sacred history is selected and arranged in a most 
complete and interesting way, and is learned by heart in the most conscien- 
tious manner. Beside this, the Psalms and most of the New Testament are 
also committed to memory. The history of the Church, the lives of the 
fathers and of the saints, form the prominent partof a French girl’s 
education. 

Not only is the superintendent of the house rigid in enforcing religious 
instruction upon the Catholics, but the Jew and Protestant pupils are as 
strenuously obliged to fulfill the demands of theirown faith. There are but 
two little Jewesses in the school, and for them a Rabbi comes once a week 
to teach them their catechism and sacred history. Neither is allowed to 
taste pork, though both are sullen when ham or mixed patis are given to the 
others at déjeuner. The superior mistress, that angel of the house of whom 
I spoke in a former letter, has arranged a table-grace for them alone, and 
they must say it too as often as they eat, ‘ For,’ says she, ‘Jews as well as 
Christians should thank God for all His benefits,’ They come night and 
morning to her knees to say their prayers, It is a curious picture that— 
those two little dark-eyed Israelites praying at the feet of a Jesuit. But 
what noble, generous principle exists in the latter to so carefully and con- 
scientiously train these children according to the faith of their fathers. 

The Protestant girls go to the English teacher for prayers, and she accom- 
panies them to the Lutheran or English church, and to their religious 
instruction for their first communion. I can scarcely imagine how the 
mistress would regard a grown-up American girl who had never made a 
profession of religion by the communion. A holy pity would seize her, 
and perhaps she would send at once for some religious instructor of her 
parents’ faith to convert the benighted youth. But if the parents had no 
faith? Then I am puzzled. 

Several American Protestant girls have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of French at this school. Their life here has been pleasant, their training 
maternal, their education useful. The expenses here are remarkably mod- 
erate in comparison with those of our city schools.. Two hundred dollars 
per annum includes board and French tuition. Other languages and the 
accomplishments of course are extra. I had forgotten to mention that the 
pupils wear uniform within the pension, which makes the expenses of 
every-day dress very trifling. In summer their dresses are of purple calico; 
in winter of black or blue merino; a black apron with low waist and 
sleeves at option is always worn, Black cloaks and mantillas, with simple 
bonnets following the fashion, are required of the Catholics, who go together 
tochurch. The Protestants are accustomed to go out in their usual holiday 
suits, ; 


CaTALoGur oF THE ImpeRIaAL Lisrary, Paris. The second volume of 
the Catalogue of the Imperial Library of Paris, has just been issued from 
the press of Didot. It includes all works relating to the History of France 
published after the reign of Louis XIV. till the 1st Vendémiaire, in the year 
l of the Republic, (22d September, 1792.) 

Tt contains 20,272 titles, which, united to the 16,026 titles of the first vol., 
make 36,298 titles of articles relating to the History of France, thus far 
catalogued.— Revue de P Instruction Publique. 
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Weare indebted to Professor Henry B. Suirn, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, for the following summary of the condition of the 


DUTCH UNIVERSITIES, 


Annales Acadamice cro1sccct—cidiecccii. 4° Lugdun, Batavorum, 1855. pp. 240. 


Tuese Annals present the statistics of the various Dutch Universities in 1850-1, 
with the usual academical orations. The work was issued in 1855, so that the 
statistics lag four years behind. But in so stable a country as Holland, the 
changes have, probably, not been very great. 

The University of Leyden comes first in order. Johannes De Wal, rector 
magnificus, of the Faculty of Law, in a Latin oration of twenty pages, discourses 
upon the “ Detriment which the Neglect of the Historical Study of our Jurispru- 
dence has brought upon the Country and Science.” Two other orations, in the 
Dutch language, follow : one by Dr. R. P. A. Dozy, on the “ Study of the History 
of the Middle Ages,” the other, by Mr. S. Vissering, on “ Political Economy.” 

The whole number of students in the University of Leyden, 1850-1, was 357; 
viz., 177 in the Faculty of Law ; 86 in Theology ; 14 in Mathematics and Phy- 
sics; 25 in Theoretic Philosophy and the Humanities, and 55 in the Medical 
Faculty. Besides these, 99 students, belonging to the Atheneums, are inscribed 
upon the University books, as candidates for the degree of doctor in the different 
Faculties. Forty such ‘ doctors’ are reported as created in the Faculty of Law, after 
presenting and defending their dissertations and theses, two or three days in each 
month being assigned for such exercises ; in the Theological Faculty only two 
such doctorates were conferred, and only one other “ honoris causa,”—a good 
example for our colleges ; two received this degree in Mathematics ; five in Phi- 
losophy ; and thirty in Medicine. 

The Lectures given in the different Faculties of this University, are the follow- 
ing : 

In the Faculty of Law, J. pz Wat, on the Encyclopedia and Methodology of 
Law, three hours each week ; on the History of Roman Law, three hours; on 
the Rise and Progress of Jurisprudence among the Germans, especially in the 
Netherlands, three hours ; and on Mercantile Law, two hours. C. I. Van Assen, 
Interpretation of the “ Libri Digestorum,” three hours; the Roman Civil Law, 
three hours ; Commentaries on the Institutes of Gaius, two hours; the Present 
Civil Law, three hours; the Order of Judicial Causes, with forentic exercises, 
three hours. H. Cock, Public Law and the Law of Nations, three hours ; Crim- 
inal Law, three hours; Natural Law, three hours; the Order of Criminal Trials, 
three hours. S. Visserina, Statistics of the Netherlands, three hours ; Diplomatic 
History of Europe, three hours; Political Economy, three hours a week. 

In the Faculty of Theology:—W. A. Van Hencet, the venerable senior of 
this Faculty, though prevented from lecturing by age, met the more advanced 
students for familiar conference “ de variis rebus gravioris argumenti.” N. C. 
Kisr, read on Church History, three hours a week ; on the History and Theory of 
Christian Ethics, three hours; on the History of Doctrines, two hours; on the 
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Sources of Ancient Church History, one hour; and directed theological discus- 
sions, and humiletical exercises, one hour each. J. F. Van Oorpr, Systematic 
Theology, three hours; Gospel and Epistle of John, two hours; Theological 
Encyclopedia, two hours ; Institutes of the Orator, two hours. J. H. Scuouren, 
the Words of Christ in the Gospel of John, three hours; Natural Theology, or 
“History of speculation respecting God,” two hours; the characteristic words 
and phrases in which the Nature of Christianity is expressed, two hours; also, 
discussions and sermons, one hour each. 

In the Faculty of Mathematics and Physics:—J. Van pez Hoeven, Zodlogy, 
three hours ; comparative Anatomy, two; also, private teaching in Mineralogy 
and Geology. A. H. van per Boon Mescu, Organic Chemistry, three hours ; 
Inorganic Chemistry, three ; Phamacentics, two; Husbandry, two; with experi- 
ments in the laboratory, and a weekly colloquy on Chemical Physiology. I. G. 
Venpam, Geometry and Trigonometry, plain and spherical, three hours each ; the 
Differential and Integral Caleubus. F. Kaiser, Theoretical Astronomy, three 
hours ; practical, three ; popular, two; Algebra, three ; with other practical exer- 
cises, H. G. pe Vaizse, Phytography, six hours; History (Medical) of Plants, 
three ; Physiology of Plants, four ; with botanical excursions and other exercises. 
P. L. Rusxe, Experimental Physics, five hours ; Mathematical Physics, two hours. 

In the Faculty of Theoretic Philosophy and the Humanities ; J. Bake, Cicero’s 
Orations, three hours ; Attic History, two hours ; Pedugogic Schools, theory and 
practice, four hours. J. M. Scurart, on Style and Eloquence, (Dutch,) three 
hours; History of the Netherlands, three hours ; interpretation of Vondelius’ 
Tragedy, Gysbrecht van Amstel, one hour ; also, on the Critical History of Elo- 
quence and German Antiquities. A. Rurcers, Prophecies of Jeremiah and the 
Psalms, three hours ; Second Book of Samuel, two; Hebrew Antiquities, three; 
Sanscrit Grammar and Anthology, two; the Sacuntala and Hitopadesa of Calida- 
sus, one hour. T. G. J. Juynsox,, Elements of Hebrew, four hours; Arabic, 
Chaldee and Syriac, three ; Hamaker’s edition of an Arabic work “de Expug- 
natione Memphidis et Alexandriw,” read with students, one hour ; Arabic Chresté- 
mathy, one hour; Songs of Hamasas, two hours; the Koran, two; Syriac 
Chrestémathy, one hour. J. H. Sturrxen, Logic, three hours ; Metaphysics, two 
hours; History of Philosophy, two hours; also, on Pedagogics. C. G. Coser, 
Herodotus, three hours; Roman Antiquities, three; Elements of Metrical Art, 
two; Greek Paleography, four ; also, the direction of public disputations. R. P. 
H. Dozy, Prof. Extraord, History of Guelphs and Ghibellines, three hours ; some 
difficult Historical Questions and various matters of Literary History, two hours. 

In the Medical Faculty :—C. Pruys van per Horven, Pathology, three hours ; 
Medical Practice, daily; History of Medicine, two hours. G. C. B. Surincar, 
Therapeutics and remedies, five hours ; the Pharmacopezia, three ; Special Disea- 
ses, three hours; with medical practice. J. W. Kriecer, Surgery, three hours ; 
Clinsical Exercises, three ; Surgical Operations, two; the Diseases of the Eye, 
Forensio Medicine, two hours. A. E. Simon Tuomas, Prof. Extraord, Obstetrics, 
one hour; also, lectures on the Diseases of Woman; “ Praxin Obstetriciam in 
Nosocomio Academico, qusties necese erit, neoderabitur.” H. Hatsertsma, 
Prof."Extraord, Anatomy, five hours; Physiology with microscopic observations, 
five; Practical Dissections, four hours each day. 

Besides these, Prof. P. O. van dez Chis, gave two lectures a week on Numis- 
matics; C. A. X. G. F. Sicherer, on the Odes of Klopstock, and C. G. Lokkers, 


taught every day “ aptum et elegantem gladii usum.”’ 
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We have given thus, in full, the course in this leading University of Holland, 
that some general idea might be formed of the extent of the instruction in the 
various departments. Many of these names are widely known outside of Hol- 
land ; as that of the venerable Van Hengel, who also directs the distribution of 
the prizes for the Society of The Hague, in Defense of the Christian Faith ; of 
Kist, whose works in Church History, with those of Royaards of Utrecht, are 
widely known; of Heyon, who has a European reputation; and of Juynboll, 
who, within the past five years has edited and published more works illustrative 
of Oriental literature than all the scholars of France and England, together. In 
a University with 237 students, Leyden has thirty-one Professors; five in Law; 
four in Theology ; seven in Mathematics and Physics ; eight in Philosophy ; seven 
in Medicine ; besides three other teachers. 

The account of the University of Utrecht, is introduced with an instructive 
Latin Oration by the Rector, B. J. Lintel de Geer, beginning with a special 
address to nine classes or personages, among his auditors, on the “ Laudable 
Efforts of the Roman Emperors for the Instruction of Youth,” together with an 
account of the University for the preceeding year. The whole number of students’ 
was 381; 148 in theology; 166 in law; 43 in medicine; 13 in mathematics and 
physics; 11 in philosophy, etc. Twenty-six were also inscribed from the Athe- 
nezums as candidates for the doctorate ; 21 doctors-in-law were made; 3 in phi- 
losophy ; 17 in medicine ; 2 in mathematics; 1 in theology. 

In the Faculty of Law, the Professors are, A. C. Holtius, who read on the 
Pandects; B. J. L. de Geer, on Justinian, Roman Law, Encyclopedia of Law, 
and Gaius; J. van Hall, the Civil Law of Holland, Mercantile Law, Judicial 
Processes, and the History of Dutch Law ; I. Ackersdyck, Modern Political His- 
tory, Statistics and Political Economy, G. G. Vreede, Natural Law, History and 
Institutes of Dutch Law, and the Law of Nations, “duce Henr Wheaton, Elé- 
meuts du droit international, Lips et Par. 1848 ;” and on Criminal Law. 

In the Faculty of Theoretic Philosophy, etc. A. van Goudever, read on Sal- 
lust and Virgil, and Roman Antiquities; S. Karsten on Plato (Phedon), and 
Aristophanes (Ranac), and on Greek Antiquities ; I. C. Swyyghuisen Grenewoud, 
Hebrew Grammar, and Antiquities, Arabic ; L. G. Visscher, Literature and His- 
tory of Belgium, and Holland; S. Karsten, Ancient History, and History of An- 
cient Philosophy ; C. G. Opzoomer, Logic, Metaphysics and History of Modern 
Philosophy. 

In the Medical Faculty, I. L. C. S. van der Kolk, gave lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology; B. F. Suerman on Pathology and Surgery; G. I. Loneg, on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics; G.I Mulder, on Pharmacy; P. Harting, on 
Anatomy and Pharmacology; F. C. Donders, on Biology, Anthropology and 
Forensic Medicine. 

In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, R. van Rees, read on Physics and 
Mechanics; G. I. Mulden, on Chemistry; P. T. I. de Fremery, on Chemistry 
applied to the Arts; C. A. Bergsma, on Botany; T. G. van L. de Iende, on 
Zodlogy and Anatomy ; C. H. B. de Ballat, on Mathematics, etc. 

In the Faculty of Theology, H. I. Royaards, lectured on Church History and 
Ethies; H. Bouman, on Natural Theology, Hebrew Poetry and the Epistle to 
the Romans; H. E. Vinke, on Dogmatic Theology, the Theology of Paul, and 
Pastoral Theology. German, French, and the “elegant use of the sword” are 
also taught. 
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The University of Utrecht, with 381 students, has twenty-four professors ; five 
in law ; five in philosophy ; six in medicine; five in mathematics and physics ; 
and three in theology. 

The University of Groningen, is widely known by its new theological tendencies, 
akin to the modern German of the school of Schleiermacher. The Oration, in 
Latin, by the rector, F. Z. Ermerins, of the Medical Faculty, is on the “ Perpetual 
Charge and Motion of Matter and Form in Life.” This University has twenty 
professors : four in medicine ; five in mathematics and physics ; three in theology ; 
five in philosophy ; three in law. Its students numbered 228; 44 in medicine; 
3 in mathematics and physics; 64 in theology ; 7 in philosophy ; and 110 in law. 
Sixteen doctorates were conferred in medicine; one in theology ; one in mathe- 
maties ; two in philosophy ; and twenty-two in law. 

The professors in the Faculty of Law, read as follows :—H. Nienhuis, Civil and 
Mercantile Law; J. H. Philipse, Justinian, the Pandects, etc.; C. S. Numan, 
Crimesand Punishments, the Nature of Law, the Political History of Europe, and 

_ Political Economy. 

In the Medical Faculty; J. B. de la Faille, on Medical Practice, Forensic 
Medicine and Obstetrics; F. Z. Ermerins, on Materia Medica, Physiology and 
Pathology ; J. H. Jansen, on Surgery and Anatomy, with classical lectures. 

In the Mathematics and Physics :—T. van Swinderen, lectured on Natural His- 
tory ; H. C. van Hall, on Botany ; I. G. Ermerins, on Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry ; N. Mulder, on Chemistry ; G. A. Enschedé, on Trigonometry, Alge- 
bra, and Geometry. 

In the Faculty of Theology, Prof. P. F. de Groot, read on Church History, 
Theological Encyclopedia, Natural Theology, and the History of Modern Mis- 
sions; L. G. Pareau, on Dogmatics and Apologetics, Christian Ethics, Herme- 

“nenties, and Hebrew Poetry; G. Maurling, on the Critical History of the New 
Testament, the Epistle to the Romans, and Practical Theology, (including Cate- 
chetics, Homiletics, and Liturgies.) 

In the Faculty of Theoretic Philosophy and the Humanities, F. C. de Greuve, 
on Metaphysics, Logic, Ethics and Psychology; L. A. C. Rovers, on Modern 
History, Roman and Greek Antiquities ; I. I. P. Valeton, on Hebrew Grammar, 
Hebrew Antiquities, the Semitic Dialects, the first Book of Kings, and the 
Psalms ; J. A. C. van Heusde, the author of an admirable work on the Platonic 
Philosophy, lectured on Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, on Aristophanes, on Plato’s 
Republic, and the History of Greek Criticism; M. de Vries, on the History of 
Holland, with its Language and Eloquence, and on Sanscrit, with any who might 
apply. 

The “illustrious Atheneum of Amsterdam,” is included in these Annals; it 
had 152 students; 4 in philosophy ; 7 in letters; 58 in law; 64 in theology ; and 
19 in medicine. It numbers fifteen professors :—three in Mathematics and 
Physics, E. H. von Baumhauer, the President, F. A. G. Miquel, and C. Matthes ; 
four in Philosophy, D.I. van Lennep, I. Bosscha, H. Begermann, and P. J. Veth ; 
two in Law, C. A. den Tex, and M. D. A. van der Heven ; one in Theology, G. 
Moll; and five in Medicine, Ger. Vrolik, Guil. Vrolik, C. B. Tilanus, P. H. 
Suringar, and J. van Geuns. 

The “ illustrious Athensum of Deventer,” has six Professors ; J. Verberg, in 
Theology ; P. Bosscha, in Classics; T. D. van Twist, in Law; M. J. Cop, in 
Natural Philosophy ; G. I. A. Jonckbloet, in History ; T. S. M. van der Willigen 
in Physics. The number of its students is not given. 
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These Athenwums appear not to have the power of conferring degrees, but 
such of their students as wish to obtain degrees, are enrolled, and examined, for 
that object, in the Albums of the Universities. 

The leading courses of lectures are still given in the Latin language. In the 
programmes, the fact that a particular course is in Dutch, is sometimes distinctly 
stated, as an exception. 

The general arrangement of the Faculties and lectures is like that of the Ger- 
man Universities, excepting that there are five Faculties, instead of four. In the 
German High Academies, the Faculty of Philosophy comprises the subjects con- 
tained in the “ Facultas Disciplinarum, Mathematicarum et Physicarum,’’ and in 
the “ Facultas Philosophie Theoretice et Litterarum Humaniorum,” of the 
Dutch Universities. In the latter, too, the instruction in the Oriental languages, 
including the Hebrew, is assigned to the “ Facultas Litterarum Humaniorum ;” 
in the German Universities, the interpretation of Scripture books, Hebrew Anti- 
quities and History, would generally fall to the Faculty of Theology. 

When shall we be able, in this country, to publish such a Programme for a 
University course, as that of the University of Leyden ? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following Table, taken from Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, gives the 
Number and Attendance of the Public Schools in 1851. 





























a Aren in sq. | Population in | Schools ; Attendance 
‘ Miles. 1853. 1851. 1851. 
North Brabant,............ 1,988 405,525 408 41,634 
IN 6 ibs wrcnvecds 1,972 387,423 400 39,098 
South Holland,............ 1,180 591,493 460 63,911 
North Holland,............ 966 514,755 530 61,782 
Sesdewd, sess ves sends Sid 644 165,075 155 6,034 
WON, Sen vvccectecvesds 532 155,324 153 16,771 
OO SRR Sa ae 1,27 259,508 355 34,118 
ER oo. 5 Oe ola 0-sran-a 1,312 227,683 238 34,805 
RE ee Sa ee 908 197,101 246 31,706 
eee eee Poe 1,032 87,944 140 11,965 
RNs d'aicidisic .dce tase 856 211,401 210 19,191 
Aare re 12,662 3,767,671 | 3,295 | 361,015 
Grand Duchy of Luxemb’g ’51 981 I94,BIQ |... cccfoccccssses 
WEE 0.235 4s ext seep oaia 13,643 3.969.200 »..|. s neinvicls ovasesass 











If to the number of children (361,015) attending the Public Schools, be added, 
the number (23,000) attending Schools in Special Foundations ; the number (40,- 
000) attending Private Schools, and about 5,000 students attending the Universi- 
ties, Atheneums, and Special Schools, we find about 430,000 persons, or one in 
every eight of the population in school. 
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PRUSSIA, SAXONY, AND AUSTRIA. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 





Slight discrepancies which may appear, on a comparison of the following tables, 
are to be accounted for, by the fact that'there is cccasionally a difference in the 
dates upon which they are based. As these dates, however, are always noted, no 
error can ensue. Pains have been taken to procure the most recent and reliable 
information :—part of it now first appears in print. 

Tables showing the number of Professors, in the different faculties, in the Uni- 
versities of Prussia, Austria, and Saxony. 

KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

The following table is compiled, and the remarks upon itar- ‘uaiuly derived 
from a work now publishing in parts, at Leipsic, entitled “ Der }.. sische Staat, 
Handbuch der Statistik ; von A. Franz.” 

TABLE I.—Prussian Universities. 





Number of Teachers. RL 


\— 
Jerse 





Phil. 





| 2100 
900 
800 
200 

* 625 

11 325 

Berlin, as a whole, is far in advance of all the other Universities. Being the 
capital of the Kingdom, its libraries, museums, and other attractions for men of 
letters, are naturally larger and better than elsewhere. It is strong in all its Fac- 
ulties, especially so in that of Jurisprudence ; but in Theology, it is considered as 
standing second to Halle. As Halle is preéminent in Evangelical Theology, 
Breslau is in the Catholic; Bonn excels in the Faculty of Jurisprudence, Greifs- 
wald in Medicine, and Kénigsberg in Philosophy. 

At Berlin, about one third of the students attend Law lectures, and the re- 
mainder are nearly equally divided among the three other faculties ; Philosophy 
generally steading foremost; then Medicine, then Theology. At Bonn, the 
number of students in Law, also exceeds that in any other faculty. At Breslau, 
more than one fourth of the students belong to the Catholic Theological depart- 
ment. The other faculties usually number between 100 and 170 students. More 
than one third of the whole number of students in Greifswald, attend the Medi- 
cal lectures. Half of the students at Halle are usually Theological. The Philo- 
sophical faculty at Kénigsberg, includes more than one third of all the students. 
It is usually said, in general terms that, in Berlin, one third, in Bonn, one fourth, 




















* In the column headed “ Instructors,” are included the teachers of Modern Languages, of 
Horsemanship, etc., etc. 

t The University of Frankfort, on the Oder, was united with that of Breslau, in 1811. 

+ The University of Wittenberg, founded in 1502, was united with that of Halle in 1815. 

§ As the number of the students varies from year to year, the average attendance, during 
several years past, is given in this table. 
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and in Halle, one fifth of the students are from abroad ; but these proportions, as 
will be seen by Table IV, are somewhat over stated. In the other Universities of 
Prussia, the number is much smaller. 


EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 


The following information is derived from Hain’s “ Handbuch der Statistik des 
Oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates,” recently published in Vienna. The table is 
based upon the returns of 1851, but the figures are sufficiently near the average 
for all practical purposes. 

TABLE I.—Avsrraian Universities. 





Date of Number of Professors. ,) No of 
Foundation, . Law. | Medical. . Students. 








1343 14 
1228 10 | 23 
1361 9 | 24 
1465 24 
1348 49 
1365 47 
1486 on 
1672 —_ 
1581 | a 
1784 | _ 699 
































In Vienna, nearly one half of the students are in the faculty of Law ; about one 
third in that of Medicine ; while less than one twelfth are in that of Theology. 
At Prague more than one half are law students. Considerably more than one 
half at Pesth, are in the Medical faculty ; while Philosophy with twenty-seven in- 
structors, has only three students! In Pavia again, more than one half are law 
students. At Padua, Law and Medicine each number about one third of the 
students. At Cracow, the faculties of Law and Medicine, each include more than 
one third of all the students, while Theology has only thirteen followers. In the 
other Universities, law students predominate. 

In the whole number of 9,546 students, there are, Germans 2,100, Slavonic 
2,995, Magyar 585, Italians 3,297, Romanic 65, Jews 489, Foreigners 15. 

It should be mentioned that there are ten Seminaries for Theology, distinct 
from the Universities, with fifty-four professors and four hundred students. 


KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 


Although Saxony has many excellent institutions for higher education in spe- 
cial branches of study, it has but one completely organized University. Hiibner’s 
“Jahrbuch fiir Volks-wirthschaft und Statistik,” for 1854 gives the following 
information concerning it. 

TABLE I0).—Universitry or Saxony. 

Location. Foundation. tre oni. Total. Noe) 
Leipsic, 1409 15 16 33 46 110 786 

Of these 786 students, 325 were in the Faculty of Jurisprudence, 218 in Med- 
icine, 162 in Philosophy, and 81 in Theology. 





*Inaluding at Pavia and Padua, the Mathematical Faculties which are nominally distinct. 
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TABLEIV.—Professors and Students in the German Universities in Summer of 1853. 
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TABLE V.—Whole number of students, matriculated and not matriculated, 
in the German Universities, during both semesters of 1853. 


fn Summer Term, 1853. 


7 Leipsic, 

8 Heidelberg, 

9 Tiibingen,........ 
10 Wurzburg, 

11 Géttingen,....... 
12 Halle, 
cS 
14 Erlangen, ........ 
15 Giessen,’ 

16 Freiberg,........ 
17 Kénigsberg, 
ESI 
19 Miinster,......... 





In Winter Term, 1853-4. 


8 Tiibingen, ....... 
9 Heidelberg, 
10 Wurzburg,....... 
11 Géttingen,....... 
12 Halle, 
13 Erlangen,........ 
14 Giessen, 
15 Jena, 
16 Freiburg, 
17 Gratz, 
18 Miinster,........ 
19 KGnigsberg, 
20 Innspruck,....... 
21 Marburg, 
22 Zurich,.......... 
23 Greifswald, .... 
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TABLE I.—Colleges of New England, in the order of their Seniority, with the names of their several Presidents, 
the denomination to which they belong, and the number of Students in them now as compared with the number fifteen 
years  8g0, veactnad with the whole number of graduates. 





Name of College. 








Where Located, 





Harvard College... 
Yale College,. 
Brown University,. 
Dartmouth College, . . 


University of Vermont, 


Williams College,. . 
Bowdoin College,. . 
Middlebury College, 
Waterville College, . 
Amherst College, . . 


Trinity College,...... 
Wesleyan University, . 
Norwich University,. . 
Tufts College,........ 


Total Alumni,....... 


é Cambridge, Mass., 
..+++.++|New Haven, Conn. 
. .| Providence, R. id 





Hanover, N. H.,. 
Burlington, Vt., 


.| Williamsto’n, Waal 
. .| Brunswick , Maine, 
» 6 Middlebury, Vt.,. 
..| Waterville, Maine, 
.| Amherst, Mass., . 


Hartford, Conn.,. ‘ 


Middletown, Conn. 


Norwich, Vt.,.... 
Somerville, Mass., 


When founded. 


| 





Name of President. 


Denomination. 


Number of Students 








Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


James Walker, D.D., LL. D., 
Theo. D. Woolsey, D.D,, LL. D., 
Barnas Sears, D.D.,.......... 
Nathan Lord, D.D.,.. ....... 
Calvin Pease, Uvevascducteseds 
Mark Hopkins, D.D.,......... 
Leonard Woods, D.D.,........ 
Benjamin Labraee, D.D..,. 
Robert E. Pattison, D.D.,...... 


William A. Stearns, D. D., Bivins 


Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D.,..... 
B. P. Edmund 8. Janes, DD., 
Edward Bourns, LL. D.,...... 
Hosea Ballou, 2nd, D.D., 


..| Unitarian, . 
Congregational, 


Baptist, . 


Baptist,....... 
ee 
Episcopal... 


ee Methodist, . 


Episcopal... 


ry: Universalist,.... 





eee ee er 


= 
= | for year 1840-1. 


Congregational, 
Congregational, 
Congregational, 
Congregational, 
. .|Congregational, 














Alumni. 





6,800 
6,500 
1,860 
4,187 
596 
1,557 
1,151 
940 
267 
1,147 
506 
501 


.125,812 





In a subsequent number we may resume the subject, and give similar facts with 


reference to Colleges in other parts of the country. 


Tux. following Tables have been prepared for the purpose of presenting to- 


gether, the present condition of the Colleges of New England. The facts here 
embodied are drawn from the Catalogues of the present year, 1855-6. 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES 


‘We must postpone to our next number several articles and communications in- 
tended for this, together with many statistics and notices respecting Educational 


Movements in different parts of our country. For the sake of introducing the 
following plans of the edifice recently opened in New York for a Public School, 


exclusively for Girls, we shall also abridge the space set apart for a notice of 


Epvucationat Journats AnD Books. 


These plans were accompanied by a com- 


munication from Professor Elias Loomis, giving a brief history of the Public 


Schools in the city of New York, which we shall insert hereafter. 
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In no one direction is:the progress of public instruction more evident 
than in the provision now made or which is now proposed for the educa- 
tion of girls in a few of the large cities of our country. In many of the 
large towns of New England even, where it has generally been supposed that 
there was an equality of school privileges for children of either sex, the 
girls were expressly and entirely excluded, or they were allowed to attend for 
a few months in the year, down to a comparatively recent period. Even 


- within the last quarter of a century, the proposition to extend the course 


of instruction for girls in the city of Boston was opposed and defeated by 
some of the most influential citizens and friends of public schools. And it 
is only within fifteen or twenty years that the first Public High School for 
girls so far as we can now recollect, was established in any part of 
the country. We shall return to this subject again, and especially to the 
consideration of the question—whether boys and girls shall be associated 
together in the same school-room, or even the class-rooms of the same 
school. The practice of our cities, and the views of our best teachers and- 
educators differ on this point. Prof. Loomis, one of the School Commis- 
sioners in the 15th Ward, New York, has forwarded to us the following 
memorandum of the new Public Grammar School-house for girls. 

“‘ Several years since the school officers of the 15th Ward formed the 
plan of establishing a new school devoted exclusively to the instruction 
of girls. They designed that the first floor (above the basement) should 
be devoted to the instruction of the youngest pupils; the second floor to 
pupils of a middle age ; and the upper floor to those pupils who were most 
advanced. Various causes conspired to delay the execution of this plan ; but 
all these difficulties have been finally surmounted. The building has been 
completed and'was opened for the reception of pupils on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1851. This building contains on each floor, not only a large room suit- 
able for assembling together all the pupils of each department, but it has 
also six class-rooms of large size, well lighted and heated, and provided 
with convenient seats, black-boards, etc. In respect to convenience, neat- 
ness, and substantial accommodations, this building is certainly not inferior 
to any school-building in the city. 

After the arrangements for erecting a new school-building in the 15th 
Ward had made considerable progress, another was commenced in the 18th 
Ward, also designed exclusively for the reception of girls, and this school 
went into operation in Sept., 1855. These are the only Ward Schools which 
do not admit both boys and girls in the same building. It may perhaps 
be premature to anticipate what will be the verdict of the public, respect. 
ing the policy of assigning the two sexes, to separate school-buildings, but 
it seems not improbable that it may result in our having one set of schools 
exclusively for boys, and another exclusively for girls.” 

The building represented in the followir g plans is one of the best speci- 
mens of School Architecture in the country. The arrangements for venti- 
lation are not as perfect as they might have been made. The plan of one 
large hall and several large class-rooms on the same floor, will admit of 
the scholars being distributed into several classes, with an assistant for each 
class-room, or of being kept under the immediate management of the prin- 
cipal, and sent out for recitation to several class-rooms. 
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Tue elevation represents the new School-house erected in Twelfth Street, between 
Broadway and University Place, for a Grammar School for girls. The building has 
a front of 94 feet, and is 100 feet deep and 4 stories high. It is built of brick, the 
basement having a brown stone front, well finished, with an excellent architectural 
effect. 

Figure No. 2, is the ground floor, chiefly occupied as the play-ground for the 
scholars, extending under nearly the whole building, and protected from the weather 
by doors and walls. In fine weather the doors being thrown open, ample room is 
afforded for exercise. 

The lettering in the plan will enable the reader to see at once the arrangement of 
the rooms. At the right is the Library and the rooms for the meetings of the School 
Officers of the Ward. At the left are rooms for the Teachers, and the Janitor, and 
Wardrobes for the use of the pupils. The water-closets are at the rear part of the 
building. 
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Fig. 3. Finst Fioonr. 
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There is a cellar under the whole building, where fuel is stored, and the furnaces 
are placed. Of these there are five, constructed by Messrs. Culver, Simonds & Co., 
of New York: 

The first story is occupied by the Primary Department, and has six class-rooms, as 
represented in Fig. 3, beside the large room, where the pupils assemble at the opening 
and ¢lose of the school. Four wardrobes are placed on each side of the stairway, 
where the outer clothing of the scholars are hung during school hours. The stairways 
on each side of the house, afford an egress into the play-ground. 

The second story, Fig. 4, is the same as the first, except that two of the class-rooms 
are stipplied with desks for the upper classes. 

Thé third story, represented in Fig. 5, is the same, with the exception that all the 
class-rooms are furnished with desks. This department is for the highest grade of 
scholars, and is similar, in all its arrangements with respect to wardrobes, &c., to the 
other de ts. 

The Whole house is furnished with the School Furniture of Joseph L. Ross, and is 
very handsomely &.ad conveniently arranged for the accommodation of the pupils. 

The building was erected under the supervision of Thomas R. Jackson, architect , 
the mason-work being performed by Wm. B. Rhoades, and the carpenter’s work by 
Powers & Schoonmaker. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


XVIII. EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 





As the Pedagogical Journals of different counties now hold an important place 
in educational literature, it is proposed to notice from time to time the contents of 
such of them as may be received at the office of this magazine. Occasionally 
extracts and translations from their pages will be given in our own. 

The following periodicals, of which only the more important articles are men- 
tioned, have recently been received. 


GERMAN. 

1. Dre HorHEerREe BuRGERSCHULE; Organ der Real, hochere Burger, und Toech- 
ter Schulen in Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Dr. Carl Vogel (Leipsic,) und Fr, 
Korner, (Halle.) Conrents. (Vol. IV. Nos. 7 & 8. Oct. and Nov., 1855. 
Leipsic.) The following are the most interesting articles in the last numbers of 
this journal. No. 7. On the acquisition of the French Language; By Robolsky. 
On the Study of the Geography of Plants; By Dr. Rudolph, Berlin. On the 
distribution among teachers in Real Schools of topics of Instruction; By Clemen. 
Botanical excursions. Latin in Real schools. No. 8. Report of the Seventh meet- 
ing of Instructors in the Real schools of Germany, held at Hanover, Sept., 1855- 
Remarks on the higher Burgher schools in Pomerania. On Instruction in Draw- 


ing, etc. 
2. Der DeuscHe StcHuLsore; eine katholisch ische Zeitschrift. He- 





rausgegeben von Dr. Mauritius Moritz. (Vol. XIV. Nos. 2 and 3. Augsburg. 


1855.) Contents. How can a love of truth be awakened in children? Whatis 
meant by breaking the will of a pupil? Character and object of Church Music. 
Of Offences to Children. Six years’ school time on work days too little, six years’ 
school time on holidays too much. History of the popular School System of 
France. Drawing in Popular Schools. Natural History in Popular Schools, ete. 

8. SacusiscHe Scavuzeitunc. Redacteur A. Lansky. Dresden. (Nos. 40, 
41, 42,43. Oct., 1855.) ConTrEenTs. Catechismal Instruction. Laying the corner- 
stone of a new Normal School Building at Bautzen, and of a City School Build- 
ing at Meissen. Book Notices. Intelligence, etc. 

4. ALLGEMEINE ScuuL ZeErrunGc. Redactoren, Drs. Wagner und Zimmer- 
man. (Darmstadt. Oct. & Nov., 1855.) Conrenrs. Report of the meeting of 
Real School Teachers, Hanover, Sept., 1855. Report of the annual meeting of 
German Philologists. On Song. Penmanship. Orthography of the German 
Language. Upon the treatment of Old Testament History in Popular Schools- 
Institution for Idiots at Gohlis. Reviews and Notices of Educational Books. 
Intelligence, eto., etc. 

6. ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ERZIEHUNG UND UNTERRICHT. Herausgegeben von P. 
J. Waegs. (Vol. IV. Nos. 5 and 6. Cologne and Neutz. 1855:) ConTEnrs. 
School Knowledge—(an inquiry suggested by the new Prussian Regulations.) 
Elementary Instruction in Arithmetic. On Instruction in Vocal Music. The 
Organ. Official Intelligence, etc. 

FRENCH. 

REvvE DE v’Insrruction Pusiique. Recueil Hebdomadaire. (Paris, Sept. 
and Oct., 1855.) Conrents. Distribution of Prizes in the departmental Colleges 
and Lycea of France. Report of the annual sitting of the French Academy. 
Meetings of Learned Societies. Public Instruction in North America. Necrolo- 
gy- Educational Intelligence. Official announcements of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Book Notices, etc., etc. 

Vou. L, No. 3.—28 
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ENGLISH. 

Tue RaGccep ScHoot Unton Macazine. (Vol. VII. London. 1855, pp. 
244.) This volume contains more than the usual number of important articles, 
pertaining to the history and management of Ragged Schools in England and 
Scotland. The passage by Parliament, within the past year, of the Religious 
Worship Bill, the Youthful Offenders’ Bill, and the Education of Out-Door-Pau- 
pers’ Bill, has had « marked influence upon all plans for the prevention and 
reformation of juvenile delinquency. A series of five articles on the Scottish 
Ragged Schools is deserving of special notice. 

Tse EncuisH JouRNAL or EpucaTion AND EDUCATIONAL EXPosiror. 
January 1, 1856. Published by Goombridge and Sons. London. This Number 
commences the Tenth Volume of the New Series of the Journal and the Fourth 
Volume of the Expositor. 52 pages. The United Journal is edited by T. Tate, 
and J, Tilleard, assisted by eminent Teachers and Friends of Education. The 
Editors are widely known and highly esteemed by their success as practical 
teachers, and by their publications. Both were connected with the Battersea 
Training School while under the auspices of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, and 
afterward with Kneller Hall Training School. Conrents, (No. 1.) A New 
System of Decimal Weights and Measures. Solution of Arithmetical Puzzles. 
Industrial Schools. On the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language, [reprinted from 
the American Journal of Education.] Local Words. Martial with Translations. 
Arithmetical Notes and Queries. Topographical Nomenclature. Hints for Scrip- 
ture Lessons. Reading Bcoks. Regnaults on the Latent Heat of Steam. Disci- 
plina Rediviva, on reference to Study of Moral Philosophy. Notes of New Books. 
[In which Jones’ Theory and Practice of Notes of Lesson is reviewed, and Blow’s 
Translation of the Agamemnon of Rochylus.] Intelligence. [Under this head is 
noticed the annual meeting of the United Association of Schoolmasters for 1855, 
which now numbers 250 members. Monthly meetings are held in London or its 
neighborhood for the reading of Papers and giving Model Lessons. ] 

PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 4 vols. Nos. 1-48. Published Monthly 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. Price 24 pence a number. This Period- 
ical is meant to give practical help to masters, mistresses, and pupil-teachers in 
Elementary Schools. It abounds in “Notes of Lessons,” and the details of in- 
struction as pursued in the best National Schools. We shall notice the numbers 
as they are received. 

Tue Scottish EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY JOURNAL, issued by the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland—No. 37: Vol. IlI.; for October, 1855. 82 pages. 
Free to members of the Institute, and 4d. for any single number, or 4s. for 
twelve numbers annually. Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox. The Institute is an 
incorporated body, and includes many of the oldest and ablest teachers of Scot- 
land. Contents. Review of Tennyson’s Maud; Specimens of Examination 
Papers, [including Paideutics, or the Theory and Practice of Teaching.] Corres- 
pondence. Educational Intelligence, [General Meeting of the Trustees of the 
Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund. The Fund amounts to 
£76,000. ] 

AMERICAN. 

We must omit all notices of the American Periodicals which have been sent to 
our address. We will introduce them in our next number with a History of 
Educational Journalism in the United States—having, we believe, got nearly com- 
plete sets of all the Educational Periodicals which have been published in this 


country: 
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XIX. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RELATING TO EDUCATION, 





Hacnerre’s Epvucationat Depository, Paris. One of the largest estab- 
lishments in the world devoted to the publication and sale of Educational Books 
and apparatus is that of Messrs. L. Hacuetre & Co., No. 14 Rue Pierre Saraz- 
zin, near the School of Medicine, in Paris. There is scarcely any thing wanted 
in a school, from the crayon or the infant school pictures up to the most learned 
books for professional schools, which may not be here obtained. 

The mere catalogue of stock, lately issued by this house, numbers nearly two 
hundred pages, and is eminently suggestive of educational conveniences and neces- 
sities. Most of the books which they offer are their own publications, and the 
apparatus is generally made under their own supervision. The official approval 
of the Council of Public Instruction in France having been given to a large num- 
ber of works, has secured for them an immense sale; which, on the other hand, 
has enabled the price to be fixed at a very low figure. 

The catalogue commences with books, tablets, pictures and registers, intended 
for Infant Schools. Next follow the books which are employed or have reference 
to primary instruction, including the laws which concern, and the books needed for 
the education of instructors in schools of this grade, as well as text-books for 
primary scholars. Lists of special works for professional education then follow. 
The department of Superior education succeeds, with lists of works on Legisla- 
tion, Statistics and Pedagogics, Programmes and Manuals for various examina- 
tions, Text-Books in French on every branch of science, choice editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, selected writings of modern authors in different 
languages, &c. 

The catalogue of apparatus is not less complete than that of books. Stationery 
conveniently assorted, colors, boxes of mathematical instruments, linear measures 
and those of capacity, instruments for surveying and leveling, geometrical solids 
and reliefs, apparatus for the complete illustration of the laws of mechanics and 
physics; retorts, lamps, &c., for chemical experiments; collections of minerals, 
crystals, fossils, chemicals, plants, zoological preparations, &c., are provided of a 
superior quality and at low prices. 

' Owing to the difference in language the publications of Messrs. Hachette & Co. 
will meet with but a limited sale in this country; but their apparatus, and espe- 
cially their collections in Natural History are deserving of importation on a very 
large scale. From a personal examination of what they offer to the public, we 
confidently recommend those who are purchasing for educational establishments 
in this land to make selections from this well chosen and well prepared assortment. 
We likewise call the attention of the educational Book Trade to the same full 
catalogue. 

Ma BrisiioTHIQuE FRANCAISE. (Paris: Hector Bossange et'Fils. New York: 
158 Broadway. 16mo., pp. 480. 1855.) The rare biographical attainments of 
Mons. Bossange are well known to the Librarians and Scholars of this country. 
Although with characteristic modesty he says of the volume before us, “ It is not 
a book, it is not even a catalogue, it is simply a compendium of information for 
the use of my friends in America,’’ we do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
within the same compass so much valuable detail in regard to the publications 
and writers of France, can no where else be found. 

The value of Mr. Bossange’s publication is by no means limited to the well- 
chosen list of books which he presents. His biographical and bibliographies) 
Notes display a wide range of research, and what is not less important great 
jtidiciousiess in'the selection and arrangement of material. 
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LEARNING AND WorK1nNG. Six Lectures delivered in Willis’s Rooms, London 
in June and July 1854, in exposition of the Workingmen’s College, by F. D. Mau- 
tice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., 1855, 350 
pages. 

THE SPinir AND Score oF EDUCATION IN PROMOTING THE WELL-BEING OF 

. From the German of The Very Rev. J. A. Stapf, D. D., Prof. of Moral 
Theology by Robert Gordon. Charles Dolman. London: 376 pages. 


GrRMAN LetrerRs on ENGLIsH Epvucation, by Dr. L. Wiese, Prof. in Royal 
Foundation School at Jorchimsthal, 1854. London: Longman, 209 pages. 


Tue Puitosorny or Epucation: or The Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing, in five — by T. Tate, F.R. A.S. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, Paternoster Row. 1854. 162 pages. 


Scoot Economy. A Practical Book on the best modes of Establishing and 
Teaching schools, and of making them thoroughly useful to the Working Classes 
by means of Moral and Industrial Training; by Jellinger Symons, A. B. Lon- 
don: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1854. 188 pages. 


Manvat or Metuop; for the use of Teachers in Elementary Schools; by W. 
F. Richards, Head Master of the National Society’s Central School, Westminster. 
London : National Society’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster. 1854. 141 pages. 


A Hanp Book To THE BorouGH Roap Scuoots. Explanatory of the meth 
ods of Instruction adopted by the British and Foreign School Society. London: 
Printed for the Society and sold at the Depository, Borough Road. 1854. 148 pages. 


Sovcut anp Savep. A prize Essay on Ragged Schools, and Kindred Insti- 
tutions; by George James Hall, M. A., London, Ragged School Union. 1. Exeter 
Hall. 1854. 256 pages. 

Report oF TWENTY-ONE YEAR’S EXPERIENCE OF THE Dick BEQuEsT, for ele- 
vating the character and position of the Parochial Schools and Schoolmasters 
in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, embracing an exposition of the 
design and operation of the parish school. Presented to the Trustees by Allan 
Menzies. William Blackwood and sons; Edinburg and London: 1854. 478 pages. 


Intrropuctory Lecturgs, Delivered at Queen’s College for Young Ladies, 
London. London: John W. Parker, West Stand. 3852 pages. 


Tue Universities oF SCOTLAND, Past, PRESENT AND PossIBLE, with an 
appendix of Documents relating to the Higher Instruction; by James Lorimer, 
Jr., Esq. Edinvurg; W. P. Kenedy. 1854. 152 pages. 


Sreconp REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. London: 1855. 258 pages. 

THE TWENTIETH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
in IRELAND for the year 1853. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. Dublin: 
1855. 790 pages. * 

THE TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
in IRELAND for the year 1854. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, Dub- 
lin. 1855. 936 pages. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SysTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND: 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, together with the Min- 
utes of Evidence, Appendix and Index, 2 vol., folio, 1652 pages. 


A REVIEW AND CoMPENDIUM OF THE MINUTES OF EvIDENCE taken before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the Practical Working of the Sys- 
tem of National Education in Ireland, &c.; edited by an Advocate of Lord Stan- 
ley’s Plan. London: Goombridge and Sons. 644 pages. 


MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF Privy Councit on Epucartion, Correspon- 
dence, Statistics, and Reports of Instructors for 1854-5. London: 1855. 966 pages. 





ERRATA. 

In a few impressions the following errors and omissions have been noticed: On page 884 
(11th line from the bottom,) cents should read dollars ; and on page 348, (17th line from the 
top,) 41,400, should read 414,000, and in the next line, $280.00 should read $28,000. On 
page 870 a paragraph explanatory of Table V., and the proper heading of the Table (VI.) 
devoted to Public Libraries in Europe, which is taken, by permission, from Burritt’s Statis- 
ties of the Nations, are omitted. 
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